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Acme Steel Expands Cold Strip Capacity 


New Mill Has Latest Equipment—Features Include Recoiler, 


Cooling Gas for Annealing, Automatic Roll Grinder— 


Material Handling Facilities Comprehensive 


BY GILBERT L. LACHER 


ECENT completion of a cold ro!led strip mill at the 
Riverdale, IIl., plant of the Acme Steel Goods Co. 
marks the latest move of that organization to 

neet the increasingly diversified demand for steel prod- 
icts, particularly in the lighter forms of finished steel. 
Starting in a small way in 1880 as a manufacturer of 
barbed box straps and other shipping department sup- 
plies, the company has steadily expanded the scope of 
its business until today it occupies a leading position 


as a maker of hot and cold rolled strip steel, steel box 
and bale bands, black and galvanized tight barrel and 
tub hoops, beaded hoops for slack barrels and nailless 


strapping used in reinforcing packages for shipment. 

Until 1918 the company’s production facilities were 
onfined to its plant at 2834 Archer Avenue, Chicago, 
ind output was limited to cold rolled strip steel and 








The Five-Chamber Smallwood Annealing Furnace Is Coal-Fired. 
device embody late designs of the United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
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miscellaneous manufactured products, the most im- 
portant of which have been mentioned. By that time, 
however, its business had grown to such proportions 
that the need for a more dependable and reliable 
source of raw materials led to the purchase of a large 
acreage at Riverdale, a Chicago suburb, and the erec- 
tion there of a hot rolled strip mill with a capacity of 
70,000 to 80,000 tons a year. 

The construction of this plant, moreover, insured 
important economies in raw material costs. Completed 
on June 1, 1919, it is a 10-in. mill, comprising 13 two- 
high stands, and reduces 1% to 2-in. square billets 30 
ft. long to strips 1 to 2% in. wide and ranging from 
No. 11 to No. 23 gage. The rolling speed of the mill 
is 2000 to 2500 ft. per min., so that one end of a billet 
is still in the heating furnace while the other end is 
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The coils, which meas- 
the continuous 


being wound in finished coils. 
ure 1000 to 2000 ft., are notable for 
length in which the material is available. 

Since the completion of the hot strip mill, the com- 
pany has transferred 48 of its rolled strip 
mills at the Chicago plant to Riverdale and eventually 
will move all of them there, leaving the Archer Avenue 
for the fabrication of manufactured products 
only. The capacity of the old cold strip mills is 25,000 
to 30,000 tons per year, whereas the new cold rolled 
plant just finished at Riverdale will have a maximum 
annual output of 30,000 increasing the com- 
pany’s total capacity to approximately 60,000 tons. 


57 cold 


works 


tons, 


Further expansion of cold rolled capacity was dic- 
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the high grade of work which must be done to 
the demands of the trade. 

The breaking down mills include four conti: 
two-high 10-in. stands, four continuous two-high 
stands and four continuous two-high 15-in. sta 
Each stand is individually driven by a variable 
motor running on 250-volt direct current. Contro! 
been provided both from a central push button sta 
and by push buttons on each housing. Both 
systems are connected to the electrical control a; 
ratus, which is carried on a platform hung from 


ceiling. On each housing are four push buttons, 0) 


for starting, one for stopping and two for intermedia 
driven by 


speeds. The 10-in. stands are 100-hp. 





T M I gs Has Window Space Equal to 48 Per Cent of the Floor Area. The long side shown is of tem 
a t t vith wood. instead of brick, trim to permit later extension. Barely visible above the roof of 
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tated not only by heavier demand for the company’s 
own manufactured products but by steadily increasing 
consumption by other users, notably the automobile, 
furniture and hardware industries. All forms of cold 
rolled strip are rapidly finding new uses. One form 
for which there has been a particularly rapid increase 
in demand is electro-galvanized cold rolled strip, used 
in the manufacture of armored cable and flexible metal 
nose. 


The new cold rolled mill commands especial atten- 


tion because it will produce any gage, any edge, any 
' finish and any temper up to 18 in. wide. Coils are 
usually burlaped, while flat strips cut to length are 


generally packed in boxes lined with oiled paper. The 
buildifig containing the cold rolling stands has con- 
tinuous sash in the side walls and monitor lights equal 
in area to 48 per cent of the floor _ The best of 


natural illumination was deemed 1 ecessary in view of 
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motors, the 12-in. by 150-hp. motors and the 16-in. by 
250-hp. motors. All of the electrical equipment was 
furnished by the General Electric Co. 

The 12-in. and 16-in. mills may be run either in 
sets of two stands or four stands. Take-up blocks and 
three roll coilers for coiling strip as it issues from the 
stands are situated between the second and third 
stands and immediately following the fourth stands. 
The 10-in. stands may be run singly or in sets of two, 
three or four, take-up blocks and roll coilers having 
been supplied following each stand. 

The finishing mills include one 16-in. stand driven 
by a 250-hp. motor, a 10-in. stand driven by a 100-hp. 
motor, and two 12-in. stands driven by 150-hp. motors: 
The latter two stands may be run singly or in tandem. 
The motors are of the variable speed type and thro! igh 
rheostat control a nicety of adjustment in ro! ling 
speed is obtained. All of the motors, both for the 
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Stand of 
12-In. Fin- 
ing Mill, 

lipped with 
lividual Vari- 
Speed 150- 
Direct-Cur- 

Motor and 

ostat Con- 


trol 


uughing and finishing stands, have a range of speed 
of from 400 to 800 r.p.m. The rolling speed of the 
mills varies from a minimum of 90 to a maximum of 
180 ft. per min. The stands were constructed by the 

W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Other equipment in the mill includes three slitting 
machines, of which two were built by the E. W. Bliss 
Co. and one by the Waterbury Farrell Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., two straightening and cutting machines by 
means of which strip is straightened and cut to length, 
which were constructed by the Hallden Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., and a breaker and an edging ma- 
hine, both built by the Broden & Dailey Construction 
Co., Cleveland. There is also an automatic 20 x 96-in. 
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roll grinding machine, built by the Landis Tool Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa., which automatically grinds a convex 
or concave surface on a roll as desired. By changing 
gears, the degree of “crown” or “concave” in a given 


operation may be closely regulated. A crown of 0.002 
or 0.010 in. or any other crown or concave which is 
regarded as desirable may be made. For repair pur- 
poses a number of miscellaneous machine tools have 
been provided. All equipment in the mill has indi- 
vidual motor drive. For changing rolls and miscel- 
laneous material handling a jib crane storage battery 
truck, manufactured by the Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co., Cleveland, is used. The jib crane has a capacity 
of 3000 lb. at a radius of 6 ft. 


The First Two 
Stands of the 
Continuous  12- 
In. Roughing 
Mill. Each stand 
is individually 
driven by a 
variable speed 
motor. Control 
is provided both 
from a _ central 
push button sta- 
tion and by push 
buttons on each 


housing 
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At the finishing end of the building is an inspec- Boston. Grooved tracks, which have been lai ding 
tion department where facilities have been provided into each oven, carry large cast-iron balls ‘ hich 
for determining tensile strength for Brinell and sclero- annealing boxes are placed. For charging cies 
scope hardness testing and the Erickson cupping test. into the ovens a charging rack built by th Lited 
The inspection department is equipped for boxing and Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, has } pro- 
burlaping materials preparatory to their delivery to the vided. The rack may be set down between any -ow of 
trade. A depressed track long enough to accommodate ‘cannon balls and it will mesh with a Pinion on a 
four freight cars facilitates the transfer of steel from motor-driven shaft situated crosswise in front .f the 


the floor into the car doors. A degressed motor truck 
entrance has also been provided. Both the freight car 
and the automobile truck entrances have rolling steel 
doors which shut off the shipping department from the 
outside elements. 

The floor of the mill is of wood block laid on con- 
crete. All of the roll stands and the heavier comple- 





furnace doors. Once engaged to a pinion rack 
shoves the annealing box into the oven. It is 
used for withdrawing the box after annealing. 

After withdrawal the boxes are picked up in a 
grappling device and distributed by overhead crane to 
various points on a large cooling floor which is coy- 
ered with sand. The grappling device was designed by 


Wise 


ng Machine, Designed and Built by the Acme Organization, Automatically Opens the Coils of Hot Strip in 


mentary equipment are anchored in suitable concrete 
foundations. A mechanical blast system is used for 
heating and ventilation. Three heat chambers. contain- 
ing steam coils, each served by a Buffalo Forge Co. 
motor-driven fan, are hung from the roof trusses. Heat 
is driven from the chambers through pipes to suitable 
outlets at various points distributed about the room. 
In summer when the steam coils are idle the same sys- 
tem is used for ventilating. Adjoining the mill is a 
two-story locker and wash room for the convenience 
f employees. 

The mill building is of fabricated steel construc- 
tion with brick trim and continuous sash in the side 
walls and monitors. One side, which is of temporary 
construction to permit later extension, has wood trim. 
The roof is of wood with standard composition roofing. 
The roof is a flat arch and the monitors, which are 
shallow, are wider than the intervening valleys. 

Adjacent to and connected with the mill is a build- 
ing, 75 x 420 ft., containing the pickling and annealing 
department. This structure is constructed of fabricated 
steel with sheet metal walls and roof. At one end is 
located a five-chamber coal-fired Smallwood annealing 
furnace built by the American Industrial Furnace cs. 


l 


the steel to preserve the spread in the coil so that all 


ction of the acid during pickling 


the United Engineering & Foundry Co. and was con- 
structed by the Vierling Steel Works, Chicago. 

Two types of covers and basés for annealing boxes 
are used, one type built by the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. and the other by the Union Steel Casting 
Co., Pittsburgh. In both cases the base is long enough 
to carry two covers. After strip has been placed in 
the boxes for annealing, the open space between the 
base and covers is sealed with sand to exclude the alr. 

A particularly interesting feature of the anneal- 
ing department are facilities for cooling which make 
subsequent polishing or buffing operations unnecessary: 
In other words, cooling is accomplished without losing 
the bright finish of the strip. For this purpose there 
is an atmospheric gas producer with necessary scrub- 
bing and cleaning equipment, built by the Flinn & 
Dreffein Co., Chicago. The gas, which must b¢ free 
from sulphur, moisture, any tar products, or any other 
element which would tarnish the strip, is conducted 
through pipes laid under the sand to various points 
on the floor where connections are made with the 
covers of the annealing boxes. The gas is introduced 
into a box immediately after its withdrawal from the 
furnace and the connection is not broken unt the 
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The gas, by excluding the atmosphere 
protects the steel from the oxidizing 
effects of the air as well as from tarnish or rust from 
air-borne 
gas is produced from coke. 
and buffing machine is used for oiling strip after an- 
nealing or for buffing it if the customer 
end of the building is a 


therefore 
open them up so that in pickling all surfaces of the 
To accomplish this the com- 
a recoiler which automatically 
After recoiling, “hair- 


moisture 
A Broden & Dailey oiling 
so specifies. pany designed and built 


At the other railroad switch opens the coil in a spiral form. 
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track by means of which cars of hot rolled strip are 
delivered. 
traveling crane to a storage pile. 


Coils of strip are transferred by overhead 
The steel comes in 


Unusual Care Is 
Exercised in 
Preparing 
Goods for Ship- 
ment. The work- 
men are packing 
0.035 x 2-in. x 
12-ft. strip in a 
box lined with 
oiled paper. Oijl 
is also applied 
with a brush to 
each layer of 


strip as it is 
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pins” are hung over the edges of the steel to preserve 
the spread in the coil. A monorail hoist is used to 
transfer coils to wooden cradles which are then lifted 
by overhead crane and immersed in the pickling tubs. 
There are three wooden tubs, with foundations for one 
more, and each is 20 ft. long by 6 ft. wide and 6 ft. 
deep. The steel is first lowered into an acid pickling 
tub, following which it is immersed consecutively in 
‘old and hot water rinsing tubes. 

After pickling, the individual piles of coils are 
lifted off the cradle by a lift truck built by the Auto- 
matic Transportation Co. and conveyed to the cold 
mills. For transporting strip from the mills to the 
annealing department special buggies have been pro- 
vided. Constructed by the Broden & Dailey Construc- 
tion Co., they rest on a two-wheeled carriage with a 
small wheel arranged under the center line at each 
end, so that three of the four wheels are in contact 
with the floor at all times. When pushed, the forward 
small wheel engages the floor and when pulled the 
nearby small wheel is in contact. This arrangement 


BETHLEHEM MERGER CASE 


Hearing by Federal Trade Commission Continues 


at Federal Building. New York 


The Federal Trade Commission’s hearing regarding 
the Bethlehem-Midvale-Lackawanna merger, which 
opened at the Federal Building, New York, on Mon- 
day, Jan. 21, will continue for at least a month. The 
witnesses examined during the past week were pur 
chasing agents or executives in touch with the pur 
chasing department of several companies which buy 
steel products. 

As in the hearings in other cities, the examination 
as conducted by Baldwin S. Bane, counsel for the 
Federal Trade Commission, aims to develop whether 
the absorption of the Midvale, Cambria and Lacka- 
wanna properties by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
has in any way stifled competition in the steel industry. 

Witnesses were examined as to their source of sup- 
ply previous to and following the steél merger. Five 
days’ examination failed to bring out any startling 
developments. 

R. C. Miller, purchasing agent of the Staten Island 
Shipbuilding Co., Staten Island, New York, testified to 
recent quotations he had received on plates, shapes and 
bars. He said that in late December and again early 
in January he had quotations of 2.35c., Pittsburgh, on 
all three products, though some comvanies quoted 2.40c. 
He also said that he had later received a quotation of 
2.30c., Pittsburgh, on plates. 

Other witnesses were C. E. Stafford, president Tur] 
Car & Iron Co., Newburgh, N. Y.; George Lund, Post 
& McCord, steel erectors, New York; Eugene T. Gray, 
secretary Gould Coupler Co., Depew, N. Y.; Louis F. 
Stagg, Snead & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Harry C. Har- 
rington, purchasing agent of Railway Steel Spring Co. 

Mr. Lund of Post & McCord testified that 90 per 
cent of its steel contracts are placed with the American 
Bridge Co. He, in describing the methods employed 
in bidding on structural steel work in the New York 
territory, said that Bethlehem H sections were speci- 
fied on a considerable part of the work. He mentioned 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works, Harris Structural Steel 
Co., Levering & Garrigues Co. and A. E. Norton, Inc., as 
some of Post & McCord’s most active competitors. 
Mr. Lund was questioned as to whether he had ever 
heard it said that his firm was owned or controlled 
by the United States Steel Corporation. He said he 
had heard the report and added that there is no truth 
in it. 

Mr. Stagg said that before the merger the principal 
competitors for his business were the Bethlehem and 
Midvale companies, but that since the merger he has 
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facilitates the turning of corners and makes 


the coupling together of trains of from fivy. es 
buggies at a time. The trains are pulled by A atic 
Transportation Co. storage battery tractors. ner 
mit the easy handling of the tractors and bug a 
of the floor of the annealing and pickling ro ave 
that occupied by the hot rolled strip storage | the 
cooling department, is laid with wood block. 

A review of the material handling equipme: vould 
be incomplete without mentioning a 30-ton tric 
crane commanding the annealing end of the ding 


and a 10-ton electric crane at the pickling end. Both 
were constructed by the Whiting Corporation, } 
Ill., and travel on the same overhead runway. 
Power used-in the mill and the annealing and 
pickling building is supplied from a substation, 60 x 60 
ft., which is of brick construction with Federal cement 
tile roof. Here 12,000-volt alternating current, pur- 
chased from a public service company, is converted to 
250-volt direct current. Equipment includes two 1000- 
kva. transformers and two 1000-hp. rotary converters. 
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usually bought from Bethlehem. He said it was an 
advantage to buy from a company that can furnish 
both shapes and bars. 

Mr. Harrington said that the Bethlehem and Mid- 
vale companies had competed with Carnegie Steel Co. 
for the spring steel orders of the Railway Steel Spring 
Co. He said that most of the company’s orders are 
placed with Carnegie. He testified that recent quota- 
tions submitted to him were 2.40c., base, Pittsburgh, 
but that after negotiation he succeeded in buying at 
2.30c., base, Pittsburgh. 


Two New Blast Furnaces Planned at Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Jan. 28.—Construction of two new blast 
furnaces and a battery of by-product coke ovens may be 
a future development at the North Tonawanda pig 
iron plant of the American Radiator Co. Of the two 
furnaces now at Tonawanda, it is said one will be dis- 
mantled and the other will be remodeled into a 400-ton 
stack with skip hoist. More immediately in prospect 
are the installation of a bin system and the construc- 
tion of an ore bridge for which contracts will be let 
later this month. Local officials admit the plans for 
two new furnaces, making three in all, and admit the 
plans for the coke ovens, but state that these particular 
improvements will not be made immediately. 


Ashtabula Steel Co. Addition 


Since the Davey organization acquired control of 
the Ashtabula Steel Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, the plant has 
been running to full capacity. The company is entirely 
sold up for first quarter of 1924. Contracts have re 
cently been let for the erection of a complete new finish- 
ing department, consisting of Mesta picklers, cold-roll 
drive, cranes, and other equipment. After the comple- 
tion of this new addition, the company will enter the 
automobile or high finish sheet field in which experience 
was obtained at Mansfield, Ohio. 


Reestablishes Machine-Tool Selling Agency 


The Dale Machinery Co., New York and ee. 
which has reengaged in business as a machine-too" 
selling agency, has been appointed sales represental' 
in the New York and Chicago territories by the Mil- 
holland Machinery Co., Indianapolis, Ind., turret lathes 
and screw machines; Massillon Foundry & Machine Co., 
Massillon, Ohio. power hammers, trimming shears, 
Blomquist-Eck Machine Co., Cleveland, horizontal °° 
ing machines. 
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FIVE-SPINDLE AUTOMATIC 


Increased Production, Close Accuracy and Wider 


Scope Claimed for Screw Machine 


The National Acme Co., Cleveland, has brought 
ut a 9/16-in. five-spindle Acme multiple spindle auto- 
matic screw machine designated as the 9/16 in. model 
C. Many refinements in the application and support 
of important mechanisms, rearrangement of working 
parts and materials of improved quality, are incorpo- 
rated in the new machine, with the intention of provid- 
ing increased production, a high degree of accuracy 
and of broadening the scope of the machine. Probably 
the most notable departure from the standpoint of 
adaptability is the use of five work spindles as com- 
pared with the four spindles heretofore employed. 

In general the multiple spindle design is similar 
to that of the company’s four spindle machines. As 
in the earlier models a spindle carrying head mounted 
on the end of the machine encases the work spindles 
as shown in the front view illustration 
herewith. This head indexes step by step 
to bring the work spindles into five posi- 
tions for the progressive cutting operations. 
Tools are mounted on the main tool end 


tool 


slide and cross slides to complete the work in the time 
of the longest single operation or fraction thereof, 
governed, of course, by the divisional operation of the 
tool set-up. Power application for the spindle drive 
is through a pulley shaft connected to a center shaft 
which runs through the main tool slide to spindles in 
the spindle head. Interchangeable back gears are used 
for varying spindle speeds as heretofore. The cam- 
shaft derives its.power from a central source through 
the clutch shaft for fast and slow feeds to a worm 
operating the main camshaft with drums which are 
controlled by the standard Acme system of change 
gears. Single belt or motor drive is optional. 
Among the special features it may be mentioned 
that a sturdy foundation is provided in order to secure 
accuracy in the product which depends on the main- 
taining of precision of alinement between the tools and 
the work. The frame has five upright main supports 
and these rest on nine pedestals cast in the bed or pan. 
This frame construction provides five substantial bear- 
ing supports to the main camshaft which runs clear 
through the machine. The drums on the camshaft are 
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Automatic Screw Machine With Five Work Spindles. 
slide 
Specimens of work produced are shown in the insert at the left 
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well under the bed construction so that the camming 
for feeds of the main tool slide, indexing of the cylinder 
and stock setting is accomplished by the direct applica- 
tion of rolls from the drums, an arrangement intended 
to give positive action and avoiding the spring tendency 
of levers. 

An important feature is the elimination of moving 
drums, gears or other operating mechanism in the 
section under which the cutting operations are per- 
formed, which removes the danger of chips clogging in 
the drums and gears and causing interference, inaccu- 
and accidents. Attention is also called to the 
oval form of the bed beneath the main slide which 
permits chips to fall clear of the tools into the heavy 
pan beneath. 

The machine also departs from the previous models 
in the use of right-hand tools exclusively. It has a 
telescopic main tool slide and supporting members, 
the lengthening of the tool carrier proper permitting 
the mounting of the tools one back of the other. The 
open area around the main tool slide provides access 
for tooling up and making adjustments during opera- 
tions from either side of the machine, which is 
an important feature from the standpoint of con- 
venience. 

The rigid support to the five-faced main tool 
slide, at A in the close-up view, and the per- 
manent alinement of the tools and work spindles 
is secured at three points:—1l1, by hardened and 
ground slide extension Al, with telescopes into 
the spindle carrier 2; 2, by a sleeve A2, which 


racies 
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view. 





arrangement may be noted from the 


supports the rear, and is mounted in a heavy bear- 
ing on the frame, and 3, as a further resistance to 
side thrust, by an extension of the pusher rod into 
the upright frame column A3 independent of the 
carrier proper. This extension travels along a hard- 
ened and ground steel plate through the center of the 
bed as shown. The slide pusher shaft also has its 
bearing in the frame and is directly operated by a cam 
on the main cam drum shown in the front view illus- 
tration. 

The spindle carrier and casing, B in the front view 
illustration, is of an improved type. The cylinder 
member is supported in bearings at either end with a 
total bearing surface equal to one-half the length of 
the cylinder. In the cored spacing between the five 
ribs which connect the bearing surfaces the spindle 
drive gear is located on the drive shaft which extends 
through the tool slide. At the front and rear on top 
of the spindle carrier bearings independent shoes alse 
provide take-up for the cylinder and casing, should 
this be necessary because of excessive wear. The 
casing is also counterbored at the front and the 
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cylinder set into the casing as at B2 in the close-up 
view, for its entire periphery, thus affording resistance 
to end thrusts. Take-up is provided in the rear of the 
casing by three bronze shoes. 

The spindle drive indexing mechanisms are located 
between the spindle bearings instead of at the end of 
the spindle carrier. This improvement over earlier 
models is said to permit lengthening of the distance 
between the spindle bearings, and at the same time 
the shortening of the rear overhang of the spindles 
where they extend through the spindle carrier. The 
long spindles in the spindle carrier are fitted with 
bronze bearings and run in hardened, ground and 
lapped steel bushings. The spindle drive gears are 
hardened spiral gears with end thrust bearings. The 
point is emphasized that this type of spindle construc- 
tion and drive assures a constant smooth and quiet 
power application so that with ample lubrication and 
easy adjustment for take-up, close running bearings 
and consequently rigid spindle alinement are thereby 
secured. 

With a production capacity of 3000 per 
hour, which necessitates the indexing of the spindle 
carrier at the rate of approximately once every second, 
the importance of avoiding strain at the pick-up or 
shock at the stopping point during the operation of 
indexing apparent. Accordingly a unique 
modification of the Geneva movement is provided. The 
mechanism is so arranged that when the cam on the 
main camshaft engages progressively with three rolls 


pieces 


becomes 


on the index gear, which in turn meshes with the 
cylinder to index one-fifth of its circumference, the 
spindle head becomes engaged without shock, turns 


rapidly and de-celerates at the point of locking without 
excessive strain or shock. This is referred to as one 
of the most important features that affects permanency 
~ contacting units. 

Another feature is security in locking the spindle 
carrier in positive alinement with the tools after each 
indexing operation. This is accomplished by a new 
arrangement of a lock and latch bolt system. The 
latch bolt is located at the rear of the machine and the 
lock bolt on the front. When the lock bolt is with- 
drawn by a positive cam from one of the five notches 


To Manufacture Special Wire 


The Wheeldon Wire Co. has been organized at 
Worcester, Mass., headed by John Wheeldon, recently 
general manager of the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Cor- 
poration, and will manufacture special fine steel wires 
from Swedish rods in the factory building at West 
Brookfield, Mass., formerly occupied by the Quabaug 
Corset Co. 

The business has been recently incorporated with 
a Massachusetts charter and the capital stock is $150,- 
000. The property has been bought, giving 40,000 sq. 
ft. of manufacturing space, and the work of equipping 
it is already under way. Manufacturing will begin 
about March 1. 

The officers of the company are: President and 
treasurer, John Wheeldon; vice-president, Phillips B. 
Marsden; clerk, George A. Gaskill; directors (all of 
Worcester), the above officers and Herbert Midgley, 
president and general manager Howard Brothers Co.; 
J. Verner Critchley, president and general manager 
Reed-Prentice Co. and Walden-Worcester, Inc., and 
Granby A. Bridges, treasurer Williams & Bridges Co. 
Mr. Marsden is superintendent of the Howard Brothers 
Co. 

Mr. Wheeldon is one of the best known wire men 
in the country. He had been with the Spencer Wire 


Co. and its successor, the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Cor- 
poration, for eight years, the last two years as general 
manager, and previously had been with the American 
Steel & Wire Co. as superintendent of the Cleveland 
and New Haven plants and of the South Works, 
Worcester. 
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in the cylinder at the instant of indexing the 
bolt rides up to the slot on the opposing side o 
head and springs into position at the next 
Simultaneously the lock bolt which has a tapered 
is firmly settled into position by a positive can og 
action without the use of springs. In this manner |.t) 
the lock and latch bolts have a tendency to pul 
cylinder down toward the central bed construction. 
firmly fixing the relative position of spindles to 


thus assuring work concentricity for both side .nq 
end operating tools. 
The cross tool slides are mounted on hardened | 


ground steel plates attached to the bed instead of 
on bearings planed in the bed itself so that the bed 
casting is not affected by wear. The forming and 
cut-off slides are of the same size and construction 
so that they may be used for mounting double deck 
tools. The forming slide has an independent stop. 

Drawback collets are used, reducing the overhang 
of spindles at the point of tool application. The us 
of tools is not limited to four positions but is available 
for all five spindles. Stock can be fed in either the 
first or fifth spindle position. Improved protective 
devices are provided for the stock feed tube contro! 
as well as a hand chucking device. 

Tools and attachments used on the machine may 
be purchased as required. For example, the threading 
spindle is a separate mechanism supplied from stock 
and is applied without fitting. Accelerated reaming 
and drilling attachments as well as taper turning, 
boring and other tools adapted for forming, knurling . 
and shaving will be supplied from stock in various 
combinations. All holes, bearings, bosses, etc., to 
receive such equipment are on the machine for their 
installation. The number of cam changes has been 
reduced’ to a minimum of forming, cut-off and lead 
only. Hence as it is pointed out the machine offers 
very broad fooling possibilities. 

The capacity of chuck is, round, 9/16 in.; square, 
25/64 in.} hexagon, 31/64 in. The length of feed, 
5 in., and the length of regular turning, 4% in. The 
machine occupies a floor space 2 ft. 8 in. by 7 ft. Its 
height, belt driven, is 4 ft. 10 in. and motor driven 
5 ft. 10 in. 


Spanish Iron Ore Industry Active 


There was a decided increase in the shipments of 
iron ore during December, 1923, from the Bilbao region 
of Spain due to the British demand, Commercial 
Attaché C. H. Cunningham reports in a cable to the 
Department of Commerce. The outlook for the iron 
and steel trade is encouraging, judging from the un- 
filled orders which have been accumulating for 10 
months. Anticipated orders for railroad materials in- 
dicate opportunities for American manufacturers. 


First Dutch Blast Furnace Goes In 


The first blast furnace in Holland was blown in at 
Ijmuiden on Jan. 22. The furnace has a capacity of 
350 to 400 tons per day and was built for the Konink- 
lijke Nederlandsche Hoogovens en_ Staalfabricken 
(Royal Dutch Blast Furnace & Steel Co.) by Freyn, 
Brassert & Co., Chicago. A second furnace of the same 
type is being built for that company at Ijmuiden }y 
the Chicago engineers. 


The protection afforded a manufacturer against use 
by a competitive concern of a company name intended 
to allow the company to masquerade as the same or “Ss 
a component part of the original company is shown !" 
the case of permanent injunction granted against 4 
company, which, by employing in its name and as 4 
designation of its product the word “Bosch,” was re- 
garded as unlawfully interfering with the business of 
the American Bosch Magneto Corporation. 
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NEW GEAR HOBBER 


lachine for Quantity Production of Spur and 
Helical Gears—Drive Arrangement a Feature 


hobbing machine 
igh or finish either spur or helical gears in quan- 
ty and readily adaptable to a diversified range of 
rk has been brought out by Gould & Eberhardt, 

wark, N. J. 

The construction of the machine, which 
ited as the No. 16 HS., may be noted from the ac- 
mpanying illustration. 
roportions and arrangement of the component parts 
is been attempted, in order that high production of 
isely accurate gears 
eds and speeds. 
and provision for 


manufacturing 


Particular attention 


maintained 
The ample proportioning of vital 
quick and easy adjustment to 


would be 





worm wheel is of bronze alloy and the index worm is 
of chilled cast iron. 

Controls are grouped to permit of maximum operat- 
ing convenience. There are three operating levers, one 
of which controls the main clutch for starting and 
stopping the machine. Another controls the power 
traverse in either direction for the cutter carriage, and 
the third is used to start and stop the feeding motion 
of the cutter. A hand wheel is provided for moving 
the cutter carriage for small adjustments, and another 











‘nufacturing Hobbing Machine for Roughing or Finishing Either Spur or Helical Gears. The arrangement of the drive, 
own in the diagram above, is a feature, also the convenient adjustment provided to compensate for wear. A fixed angu- 

positioned cutter spindle or one with slight angular adjustment may be provided. The velocity diagram above shows 
between cutter and work spindles 


/mpensate for wear, maintaining the accuracy of the 
machine, are features. 

The arrangement for transmitting power to the 
utter and the work spindle is a feature and due regard 
has been given to the flexibility required to cut spur 
helical gears of different numbers of teeth and 
The point of application of power delivered 
to the gear train between the two spindles is arranged 
) that delivery of power to the work spindle and to 
hob spindle is substantially equalized, with the 
ject of utilizing and balancing the normal backlash 


The arrangement of the drive is shown diagram- 
itically in the accompanying illustration. 
transmitted by means of three shafts and four pairs 
' gears, each spindle being driven from the prime 
ver by two pairs of gears, one pair of which consists 
worm and worm wheel. 
inted directly on the spindles. 

angular velocity ratio between the cutter and work 
ndles obtained by the arrangement of the power 
insmission described may be noted from the accom- 
inying velocity diagram. 

Gears are of alloy steel, heat treated and are con- 
‘ted to their respective shafts by multiple splines. 
ie index and cutter spindle worms are glass hard 
{ are ground to extreme accuracy. The cutter spindle 


The power 


The worm 
The uniformity of 





for positioning the stanchion for the proper depth of 
cut or for different diameters of blanks. 

Power traverse at 100 in. per min., to move the 
cutter rapidly in either direction, is provided and may 
be operated whether the work and cutter spindles are 
rotating or idle. The rapid traverse operating lever 
is interlocked with the feed lever, so that neither the 
feeding nor the power traverse movement to the cutter 
slide can be started without the other movement having 
been first disconnected. Provision is made to prevent 
accidental operation of the rapid power traverse in the 
downward direction. 

Fixed stops determine the extreme movement, in 
either direction, of the power traverse to the cutter, 
and automatically stop the movement. An adjustable 
stop limiting the upward movement of the cutter car- 
riage permits of stopping the cutter at the position 
most convenient for the loading and unloading of the 
blanks. 

A bell crank and cam device arranged in conjunc- 
tion with the cutter carriage provides for disconnecting 
automatically the power downward traverse at any pre- 
determined point in its travel, a feature intended to 
permit of rapidly positioning the hob for cutting. This 
device also prevents engagement of the power down- 
ward traverse during the cutting operation. When 
properly adjusted the cam device is said to permit the 
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operator to bring the cutter to the cutting position 
without danger of injuring the hob or the blank. The 
feed may then be started and a stop adjusted to limit 
the extent of the feeding movement. 

Automatic flood lubrication is provided, the lubricant 
being pumped to an elevated reservoir from which each 
bearing and gear is flooded. The stanchion is equipped 
with a multiple gravity oiler from which lubricant is 
fed to the moving parts in that unit. Sight-feed oil 
cups are used for the cutter spindle and carriage units. 

The cutter spindle is of alloy steel, heat treated, 
and has a glass-hard taper portion on one side of the 
hob and glass-hard cylindrical part on the other side, 
both running in bronze bushings. The cutter spindle 
is secured against endwise movement at a point close 
to the hob, eliminating, it is claimed, axial movement 
of the hob by the elongation of the spindle when run- 
ning warm. Separate adjustment is provided for the 
taper diametrical fit of the cutter spindle which is inde- 
pendent of the adjustment for end fit. The large 
spindle head is intended to assure accurate clamping 
of the cutter. The work spindle revolves in a long 
taper bushing. The fit of the work spindle is adjusted 
by means of a worm located beneath the spindle head, 


Shipbuilding Gains in America. but Falls Off 
Abroad 


The shipyards of the world last year launched less 
than half as much tonnage of merchant vessels as they 
did in the last pre-war year, 1913, says a statement 
just issued by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, covering 
returns from all maritime countries for 1923. Com- 
pared with launchings for 1913, aggregating 3,332,000 
gross tons, it is pointed out, last year’s total was only 
1,643,000 tons. 

Last year’s figures, Lloyd’s Register adds, also show 
a sharp decline from those of the previous year, and, 
with the exception of 1915, are the lowest on record 
since 1909. And, excluding these two years, the 1923 
total is lower than for any year since 1897. It should 
be noted, however, that the returns showing tonnage 
under construction at the beginning of this year showed 
some increase over the*quarter ending Sept. 30 last. 

The falling off in construction work last year was 
general, the only country for which an increase is re- 
ported being the United States, where about 53,000 
gross tons more were launched than in 1922. This, 
however, compares with a decrease of about 385,000 
tons for Great Britain and Ireland and of almost half 
a million tons for all the other shipbuilding countries 
‘combined. Lloyd’s Register gives the following table, 
showing the total of launchings for the two years, in 


gross tons: 
19 1922 
[ Stat 172,8 119,138 
: Pr | ] H4 ‘ 1.031.081] 
ithe Cc ’ 824 71 1,316.86 
W 1,643,181 ~-,4607,084 


The increase in the American output last year 
marks the first break in a continuous period of decline 
since 1919. World ship construction last year was less 
than a quarter of that for the record year, 1919, when 
7,144,000 gross tons of merchant shipping was sent 
down the ways. 


Improved Labor Conditions in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 28.—Improved conditions in 
the iron and steel industry in Pennsylvania are noted 
in the semi-monthly report of the employment division 
of the Department of Labor and Industry to the secre- 
tary, Dr. Royal Meeker. 

Erie reports that there has been slight improve- 
ment, and that several shops have re-hired men dropped 
some time ago. There, however, is still a surplus of 
skilled and unskilled workmen. Unusual activity is in- 
dicated in the reports coming from the Harrisburg 
district. The outlook in the Johnstown district is re- 
ported encouraging. 

In Philadelphia the only heavy lay-off has been that 
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the worm actuating a nut and moving the } 


an axial direction. Independent adjustmen ae 
vided for the end fit of the spindle. 

The outer support for the work arbor j box 
section and is secured directly to the base. T rbor 
supporting arm is slidably arranged on the o sup- 
port, and may be moved upward and swung out of the 
way to permit removal of blanks. 

The machine may be equipped with a fixed an. dlarly 
positioned cutter spindle for either spur or elica| 
gears of a given pitch, or a cutter spindle wi: ight 


angular adjustment for spur and helical gear dif- 
ferent pitches. It is rated to cut gears uj) to 2 
diametral pitch in steel, 18 in. in diameter and 14 jp, 
face. Ten cutter speeds from 50 to 225 r.p.m. are avail. 
able, and feeds from 0.01 to 0.25 per revolution of blank 
can be provided. Change gears to cut numbers of teeth 
from 3 to 50 can be furnished. With slight alterations 
gears with teeth ranging from 3 to 160 can be cut or a 
range of 6 to 200 or more can be arranged for. 

The weight of the machine is 6500 lb., and the floor 
space occupied is approximately 53 x 84 in. The 
machine may be driven by a single pulley, belted 
directly to a line shaft, or driven by a motor. 


by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Men capable of 
doing work on ships are in demand. The Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Easton, has added a number of general ma- 
chinists, and the Federal Shop at Kearny, N. J., has 
employed a number of boilermakers. Pittsburgh has a 
surplus of workers, but these are principally men of 
limited experience or men trained only in the operation 
of a single machine. An early increase in the demand 
for workers is anticipated. 


Non-Ferrous Exports and Imports 


Figures for the first 11 months of 1923, issued by 
the Department of Commerce, show United States im- 
ports and exports during that period of aluminun, anti- 
mony, cobalt, copper, brass, lead, mercury, nickel, tin, 
zinc and other materials of similar nature. The prin- 
cipal items are covered in the appended table. 

United States Trade in Non-Ferrous Metals and Minerals 
Net Tons in First 11 Months of 1923 





Imports exports 
\luminun Bauxite ore... ~cee Rare 2 O38 
Metal, scrap, ete..... 20,117 341 
Manufactures ..... ‘ , 98S 4,1: 
Antimony: Ore (antimony content) S81 
NRE: Rls ons os aataa baa ae 7,016 
Cobalt: Ore and metal (content). 39 
Copper: Ore (copper content)... 40,337 . 
Concentrates (copper content) 22,781 Lit) 
Regulus, etc....... rae 1,481 : 
Refined, in ingots, ete 54,437 23,106 
Unrefined and converted 187,921 * 
Old and scrap... 2,617 1,608 
Manufactures ; 2,166 34,836 
Itrass: Old and clippings........ . 20,053 5,321 
Manwiactwres i. cud 6eeees 290 7,014 
Lead: Ore and matte (lead contents) 28,957 : 
PRNITN CORIO «ocd is uo ace eed 72,513 
Pign, Dare, O00... 0.600200. . 21,066 42,464 
MMETOCUNIOS:. si scvedaracnera® 3,654 4 
MORON Sak 6 oa pews wecrex rasa es 686 . 
Nickel: Ore and matte (nickel content) 6,709 
Monel metal and alloys........ «esses 
Manufactures = did Wk wratig a ae 11,876 
Tin: Ore (content).... Pee ee 4,607 799 
Bars, blocks, pigs............. 70,636 2 
Manufactures Sie cragahi ih i hie Were 131 S. ave 
Zine: Ore, etc. (content).........- 1,271 .s aoe 
Cast. blocks, pigs, GtC. .. 0000+ 21 plot 
MEDTUTACCUTOR 050. 6scs wienwowaie 51 ‘wet 
Ogee. ByGeeMlG. oo csi sc ane sana 295,952 173,156 
Magnesite ....... ne 75,765 
(;raphite or plumbawo....... a 18,309 ee 
ee cn ea: ate 
Kkmery ore, corundum, flint........ 26,293 ae 
\sbestos unmanufactured.......... 193,513 erie 
Artificia] aDPAslVel... i .is45 csc ese 40,685 10 KROe 
Lime and limestone............+s¢¢ 22,816 
*Rarrels of lime 


ynstrue- 


The Detroit Testing Laboratory has under ¢: Fae 


tion a 3-story laboratory building to be occup! 
tirely as a consulting, engineering, and testing !abora 
tory, at 554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit. The new quarters 
will be ready for occupancy by April first. 
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NEW AUTOMATIC BAR MACHINE 





High Production Claimed in Making Nut Blanks 
from Hexagon Bars 


A new automatic bar machine intended primarily 
for high preduction on the simpler screw machine 
parts, particularly those requiring longitudinal drilling. 
such as nut blanks, bushings, chain rollers and pipe 
ouplings, has been brought out by the Budd-Ranney 
Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohio. The machine is ar- 
ranged to cut-off, form turn, drill, counterbore and box 
turn pieces that can be finished in a single cut, and in 

















making nut blanks from hexagon bars unusually high 
production is claimed. 

Four sizes are available, ranging in maximum ¢a- 
pacity from 1 in. rounds or % in. hexagon, producing 
pieces up to 1 in. long, to 4 in. rounds or 3% in. hex- 
igon, producing pieces up to 2% in. long. The first 
three sizes are available in single or double spindle, 
horizontal type. The largest size is built in single 
spindle horizontal type only. 

The machine is motor driven through silent chain 
transmission to the clutch shaft, from which the drive 
to the drill spindle is also by silent chain. The stock 
spindle is driven by gears from the clutch shaft. 
Coolant is circulated by an independent motor driven 
centrifugal pump which in the three smaller machines 
provides coolant at 10 lb. pressure, and at 20 lb. pres- 
sure in the larger or No. 4 machine. The independent 
pump drive provides constant pressure of the coolant 
regardless of the speed of the machine. A variable- 


speed motor-driven fan provided to cool the cutting 
chamber is intended to eliminate generation of steam 
in the chamber because of high temperature, and per- 
mit continuous operation of the machine. A water 
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and vapor proof electric lamp is mounted in the cutting 
chamber so that the tool operation may be observed 
through the film and splash without shutting off the 
cooling solution. 

The work and drill spindles, motors and other parts 
revolving at high speed, are mounted on ball bearings, 
and all cam rollers are equipped with roller bearings. 
Stock guides run in ball bearings and the stock is car- 
ried on rollers which reduce feeding friction and per- 
mit handling of bars of any length desired. The small- 
est machine weighs 4500 lb. and the largest 7500 Ib. 
The floor space occupied by the smallest unit is 4% x 
64 ft. and by the largest machine 4% x 10 ft. 

On commercial screw stock 140 ft. cutting speed for 


Automatic Machine for Mak 
ing Nut Blanks From Bar 
Stock Four sizes are avail- 
able, three of which may be 
equipped with either single or 
louble spindle. The arrange- 
ment of cut-off and forming 
tools on the double spindle 
machine is shown at the 
lower left. A forming tool 
for chamfering may be 
mounted beside the cut-off 
blade 


tools, and from 120 ft. on small drills up to 140 ft. for 


drills % in. and larger, are recommended. For the par- 
ticular type of tooling employed feeds of 0.008 to 0.012 
in. are said to be more desirable from a tool mainte- 
nance standpoint than lighter feeds. It is claimed that 
because of the shaving action of the finishing tools the 
amount of feed has no influence on the finish of the 
product. 

At the speeds and feeds recommended, the tools are 
said to function for about 55,000 ft. lineal cut before 
needing grinding. In making nut blanks on the double 
spindle machines with two sets of tools, for instance, 
the tools should produce from 36,000 %-in. blanks at 
2400 per hr. to 3800 1%-in. blanks at 450 per hr. On 
the single set of tools the production would be half of 
these amounts. The elapsed time between tool grind- 
ings would be about 12 hr. in the smaller machines to 
about 8 hr. on the 1%-in. size. The makers claim to 
have had an exceptional set of tools which operated 
for 27 hr. on the 1%-in. size, with 0.0088 in. feed, 
making lineal cuts aggregating approximately 165,000 
ft. On the single spindle machine, for the larger sizes, 
it is said that the tools may be expected to produce 1200 
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1%-in. nut blanks at 150 per hr. and 750 2-in. at 90 per 
hr. For reducing the stock lost in chips a different type 
of tool is used on the single-spindle machines, and a 
comparison with the output of the smaller machines 1s 
therefore misleading. 

The efficiency of the machine cycle is a feature also 
emphasized. Cams are designed so that the tools are 
cutting through 310 deg. or 86 per cent of the cycle, the 
remaining 50 deg. or 14 per cent of the cycle being con- 
sumed in tool return, chuck opening, feeding and chuck 
closing. 

Centrifugal Chuck a Feature 

To provide a chuck which would be influenced the 
least by variation in size of stock the centrifugal princi- 
ple is employed for securing the gripping power, with 
cams for releasing. As drilling and cutting-off are per- 
formed simultaneously, the chucking must be firm, which 
is accomplished by having sufficient mass in the revolv- 
ing weights and having a releasing mechanism of ample 
strength. A feature of the chuck is that regardless of 
the position of the cam, its grip is released when the 
machine is not in operation. 

Spline drive between the chuck collet and the stock 
feed tube is a feature. This is intended to hold the 
stock central with the chuck opening when the chuck 
is released, preventing friction at this joint from inter- 
fering with the accuracy of the feed. It should be noted 
that in this design a feed stop is not used, the length of 
being governed solely by the feed stroke, an ar- 
rangement claimed to have been found to be a more 
accurate feed for bars of varying lengths, up to 30 
ft. Another feature is the use of an inner tube which 
expands the feed fingers when the withdrawing or en- 
tering the stock or neutralizing the feed is desirable, 
as when setting up the tooling for a different product. 
Springs in pockets in the retaining nut are intended to 
prevent the floating of the spindle during the cutting 
cycle regardless of bearing adjustment. This is said 
to provide adjustment free enough to eliminate detri- 
mental effect on bearings of expansion or contraction 
jue to temperature conditions. 

The cams on these machines are of the disk type. 
The one employed for opening the chuck is of plain open 
style, and the other, for the cutting movements is pro- 
filed so that springs or weights are unnecessary to 
effect return movement. These cams are of a 0.55 per 
cent carbon steel, heat treated, and are bolted to a cast 
iron hub which also carries a driving worm wheel. The 
cams are located under the drill spindle end. 


feed 


Die Head for Cleveland Automatics 


A line of die heads for use on Cleveland automatic 
screw machines and similar equipment, and incorporat- 
ing an improved method of adjustment for the length 








Method of Adjustment for Length of Thread a Feature 


of thread cut, has been placed on the market by the 
Eastern Machine Screw Corporation, New Haven. 
Two styles, designated as the CC and the D H&G 
die heads, respectively, are offered. The former is 
available in six sizes, from 9/16 to 3 in. and the style 
D, which is illustrated and is for use on Cleveland auto- 
matics, in the smaller sizes, 4%, 7/16 and 9/16 in. The 
CC head is provided with longer guide pins than the 
style C head, used on hand turret machines, and the 
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The tool arrangement for cut-off and forming 
on the double-spindle machine is shown in an a 
panying illustration. In both the double and < 
spindle machines the tools are mounted on_ pla: 
which pivot to convenient positions for tool inspe: 
and replacement. The independent supply of cut 
compound to each tool is a feature, the compound 
tering from behind the blades, its force aiding 
escape of the chips from the cutting edges and prev. 
ing obstruction of coolant by the chips. 

In the double-spindle machine two tools are used to 
accomplish the cut-off, one being a 120 deg. diamond 
point tool, cutting on one end, without side clearance 
and with four cutting corners. This is suppleme: 
by a tool of more regular form, a few thousan 
wider, following closely and taking a shaving cut, fur- 
nishing clearance for the diamond point. The latter js 
sharpened by grinding on end only, which is empha- 
sized as in favor of low tool cost. 

After these tools perform their work the stock is fed 
forward, the drill and counterbore coming into opera- 
tion while the cut-off tools are cutting another piece. 
It should be noted that the piece is drilled off and not 
cut-off, an arrangement intended to keep the tools far- 
ther apart, the heat of one not influencing the other. 
It is also claimed to permit of a higher machine cycle, 
as either tool may overlap the cycle of the other. A 
forming tool for chamfering or castellating may be 
mounted beside the cut-off blade. 

In this design the position of the tools is positively 
located so that in setting, no measurements have to be 
taken, arm positions and strokes being graduated so 
that the operator may place the correct tools in position 
and set adjustments accurately according to tables. 
Further adjustments, for extreme accuracy may be 
made while the machine is operating. 

On the larger size nuts, material wasted in cut-off 
chips is a relatively important item, especially if the 
width of the cut is kept in proportion to the depth of 
cut. As there seems to be a limit to the amount of feed 
for a given width of tool, two diamond point and one 
finishing tools are employed on the larger machines. 

In the Nos. 1, 2 and 3 machines the spindles can be 
operated independently. In the Nos. 1 and 2 machines 
the spindles can run at different speeds and feeds, and 
on different work. On the No. 3 machine the spindles 
may be run on different sizes and types of product and 
at different feeds, but at different speeds only when 
specially arranged. 


locking pin, with its threaded shank, is provided with 
an adjusting nut and lock nut. 

When the forward movement of the turret or too! 
holder ceases, the die continues to thread until the for- 
ward movement of the locking pin is stopped by the 
adjusting nut coming in contact with the flange on the 
shank, and the die head immediately opens. A finer 
adjustment in length of thread is therefore said to be 
provided than obtained by moving the die head farther 
out or farther into the turret or tool holder. This ad- 
justable tripping mechanism is of simpler and stronger 
construction than that used formerly. 

The heads are closed automatically by means of 4 
closing stud or lug which comes in contact with an 
overhanging arm on the machine as the turret rotates. 

On the style D head, which is often provided with 4 
longer shank, the fine adjustment for length of thread 
is self-contained on the arm from the shank that over- 
hangs the head. 

The United States Steel Corporation will donat 
$300,000 toward the construction of a Y. M. C. A. 
building for the Calumet region, to be located at South 
Chicago, if a similar amount be contributed by others, 
according to an announcement of E. J. Buffington, 
president Illinois Steel Co., at a dinner given to pro- 
mote such a project. One of the other speakers 
stated that $58,000 had already been raised from ge"'- 
eral contributions and that a systematic canvass would 
be made to obtain the remainder. 
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Progress in Scientific Management 


Developments During Past Decade Reviewed at Taylor 


Society Meeting—Future Obligations Outlined— 


Personnel Management Discussed 


putting on record the high lights of the develop- 

ment and application of scientific management 
during the past decade was presented at the meeting 
of. the Taylor Society held in New York, Jan. 24, 25 
and 26. The functional aspects emphasized were those 
of the general manager, the sales department and the 
personnel department. 

There were six sessions at which seven papers were 
read and 19 prepared discussions presented. Many 
suggestions for extended activities of the society were 
offered, and the suggestion that the society recognize 
psychology more emphatically as a factor in manage- 
ment and included the subject on the programs of 
future meetings met with approval. 

There were more than 275 members and guests 
registered. Richard A. Feiss, Joseph & Feiss Co., 
Cleveland, and Edward W. Clark, 3rd, Philadelphia, 
continue president and treasurer, respectively, of the 
society. Percy S. Brown, Corona Typewriter Co., 
Cortland, N. Y., was elected vice-president and Mary 
Van Kleek, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, and 
William B. Ricketts, Operadio Corporation, Chicago, 
were elected as members of the board of directors in 
place of Ida M. Tarbell and W. Herbert Ballou. 


Present and Future Management Discussed 


PROGRAM having as its underlying purpose the 


The accomplishments, shortcomings and future obli- 
gations of scientific management were outlined com- 
prehensively in a paper under the title of “A Critical 
Analysis of Scientific Management,” by Henry H. Far- 
quhar, Harvard School of Business Administration. 

That to have scientific management all that is 
needed is to introduce some sort of an incentive pay- 
ment scheme was brought out as one of the fallacious 
ideas about scientific management, and in this con- 
nection Mr. Farquhar said that the particular pay 
system adopted is of minor consequence and empha- 
sized as of paramount importance standardization as 
a basis of wage incentive payment. “The essence of 
scientific management,” he said, “consists in the appli- 
cation of certain broad principles; the particular way 
that these principles are applied is a matter of sub- 
ordinate detail.” 

Significant viewpoints which, as a result of Frederick 
Taylor’s vision and in light of best development of 
Taylor’s principles today, distinguish the scientific 
management movement were summarized by Mr. Far- 
quhar. One of the viewpoints emphasized was that 
business is organic, that no part can function to best 
advantage until all parts function well. Another was 
that standardization and scientific methods throughout 
the business are necessary for organic control and that 
management must be based on facts. That interests 
of employer and employee are mutual, and that the 
management must take the lead in bringing about 
proper conditions were also viewpoints cited. Another 
was that lasting development must come from within 
the organization, that scientific management cannot be 
installed from without. 

The positive contributions of scientific management 
were discussed in detail. The spirit of cooperation 
and confidence, and the feeling of security on the part 
of the whole personnel were given as the most impor- 
tant of the positive products of advanced management. 
“Without them,” he said, “although a certain efficiency 
may be obtained, true scientific management is im- 
possible.” Significant advances of the last few years 
including cost methods, functional organization, fatigue, 
executive reports and refinements of control were also 
outlined. The influence of Taylor’s philosophy on in- 
dustry was said to have been tremendous, and although 
the growth of really scientifically managed plants had 
been slow, it had been healthy and permanent. 
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In the section of the paper dealing with neglected 
opportunities Mr. Farquhar raised the question as to 
whether sufficient weight had been given to the matter 
of personality in management. The speaker also 
questioned whether it had been sufficiently realized that 
in order to live up to Taylor’s ideals the need of real 
leadership is even more necessary than under the older 
types of management. Considering the question of 
fatigue from a too coolly scientific standpoint was ques- 
tioned. Neglect of scientific management’s opportuni- 
ties and obligations to organized labor, the showing of 
more readiness to meet it half way in a constructive 
program was also mentioned, Mr. Farquhar indicating 
that there are great possibilities for cooperation. 

Lack of adequate analysis, the neglect to analyze 
sufficiently the particular sales, production and finan- 
cial problems of the particular business before attempt- 
ing to apply methods for more effective management 
was cited as one of the most serious criticisms to be 
leveled against followers of Dr. Taylor. 

The failure to get the message of the followers of 
scientific management accepted was taken up and the 
attention given to the mechanisms and methods of 
scientific management at the expense of basic prin- 
ciples was discussed. Because the easy way is usually 
more attractive to the average manager, short cuts 
being particularly tempting, was indicated as perhaps 
one reason why the message has not been more fully 
absorbed. In this connection he said that he believed 
it was primarily a case of psychology. “We have too 
often given the impression to the manager that noth- 
ing which he has or does is worth much, that we have 
asked him as well as his workmen to ‘lose face’ by 
insisting that he back up on matters which he cannot 
do without losing status, as well as by failing to give 
credit for good work and good suggestions where credit 
is due.” 


Securing of Suitable Foremen a Problem 


Of obligations and future problems, the securing of 
suitable foremen was emphasized as one of the biggest 
problems ahead. This, it was indicated, was not only 
necessary for securing the maximum production at 
least cost, but also that the increasing realization of 
the importance of foremen from the indastrial rela- 
tions standpoint is constantly emphasizing the neces- 
sity of training high grade men for these key positions. 

The better utilization of unskilled labor because of 
restricted immigration, and also the devising of labor 
saving equipment and methods to make up for an in- 
adequate supply of common labor was expressed as 
deserving of intensive study. 

The question of fatigue, Mr. Farquhar said, must 
be given additional attention for the proper determina- 
tion of rest and delay allowances. The devising of 
more expeditious means of production control, the re- 
ducing of high selling expense, questions of seasonal 
industry, continuity of employment, unemployment in- 
surance, service bonus and pension systems and the 
coralling of the business cycle were other activities the 
author thought should be given attention. Fostering 
of relations with organized labor was emphasized, and 
a prime duty ahead said to be to foster increasing 
readiness on the part of the banker to look beyond the 
balance sheet. One of the big questions to be faced 
in the future was said to be that of getting back more 
nearly, not to the one-man organization itself, but to 
the essence of it so far as coordination, control and 
personal touch go. 

The elimination of waste in material and labor was 
emphasized by Robert T. Kent, consulting engineer, 
Montclair, N. J., in his discussion of the paper, as be- 
ing a problem ahead, and the application of scientific 
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management, it was stated, would do more to eliminate 
waste than all other mechanisms. That the future of 
scientific management lay in management for the pub- 
lie interest was also brought out by Mr. Kent, who 
developed the view expressed in his article on the sub- 
ject in THE Iron AGE of Jan. 17. Philip F. Moen, New 
England Butt Co., Providence, where F. W. Taylor in- 
stalled his system 12 years ago, and Frank B. Gilbreth, 
consulting engineer, Montclair, N. J., also discussed Mr. 
Farquhar’s paper. Dr. Joseph W. Roe, past president 
Society of Industrial Engineers, presided at the ses- 
sion. 
Personnel Work Under Scientific Management 


Why a scientific management plant offers the proper 
environment for the highest type of personnel work, 
was set forth in a paper on “Personnel Work in 
Scientific Management,” by Mary Gilson, superinten- 
dent of employment and service, Joseph & Feiss Co., 
Cleveland. 

In this paper, as in others presented at the meeting, 
F. W. Taylor’s warning not to confuse the essence and 
philosophy of management with its methods was empha- 
sized. His underlying philosophy was reviewed to 
determine how far it affects the happiness and pros- 
perity of the worker. 

“Workers in plants,” said Miss Gilson, 
citizens in cities, want constructive leadership in the 
development of a true science of management that will 
reduce chaos to order. Workers like order and 
tem.” In discussing standard practice, it was brought 
out that while times change and men’s ideas change, 
nothing can such widespread discontent as a 
variety of policies in the same organization at the same 


“as well as 


SYS 


cause 


time. There are too many conclaves being repeated, 
she said, over matters which should be codified and 


put in black and white. 

Employee representation as a factor in organizing 
for good will was discussed, and in this connection it 
was said that the or failure of group repre- 
sentation depends upon “the earnestness of people in 
this great game of understanding each other, and that 
it can be gained only by years of close contact and 
fair dealing.” Its value was said to lie in the publicity 
acquired by group discussion, the good will acquired 
by group agreement and the sportsmanship which an 
organization governed by integrity can inspire in its 
members, not only in the discovering of laws but in 
abiding by them. 

The scientific selection of workmen was dis- 
cussed, and it was stated that although the selection 
of workmen cannot be wholly scientific, it can, at least, 
approximate the scientific. By careful physical ex- 
aminations, by mental tests, by constantly improving 
methods of selection through analysis and synthesis 
of experience, one can at least arrive, it was said, at 
a fairly satisfactory process of selection. 

An employment department with a “system” which 
is put into practice by someone who is applying con- 
scientious thought and energy to the job was cited as 
a factor in stabilizing the confidence of workers. The 
need for organizing employment work into a distinct 
department was emphasized. 


success 


also 


Building Up a Strong Organization 


The fitness of an applicant for the organization 
was said to be considered in many plants operating 
under scientific management the most essential quali- 
fication. “There are certain prime qualities, such as 
a fair degree of intelligence, perseverance, a cooperative 
spirit,” said Miss Gilson, “which must be present for 
the building up of a strong, enduring organization. 
Many organizations are in constant state of turmoil 
because so-called scientific methods of hair-splitting 
variety are employed without considering the great 
essential—fitness for the organization.” 

Training of the worker as a fundamental of good 
management and as a policy which is foundational to 
effective personnel work was given attention. Two 
types of training were said to be due a worker, one 
kind relating to the technique of his job and the other 
to the development of his character as worker and 
citizen. It was stated that labor turnover is highest 
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during the early months of employment, and as met 
of teaching new workers improve, it is possible gr: 
to reduce labor turnover. A fair and workable s\ 
of promotion was emphasized as impossible wit 
“scientific” education and development of the wo 
A clearly defined and above-board method of trai 
and advancing workers was given as a most impo: 
factor in assuring a sound sense of justice in t} 
Where the scientific management point of view prey ; 
she said, workers see evidences on all sides of policy 
and system taking the place of favoritism in the mai}. 
of promotions. 

The training of foremen by a series of lectures an 
discussions conducted by some foremen’s training 
agency was said to be good, but does not go far enous). 
In this connection Miss Gilson said: “Nothing can re- 
lieve management of its duty in training of its own 
foreman. When a manager gets to the point where he 
expects his foreman to clarify and explain organiza 
tion policies to workers without realizing his own re 
sponsibility in the enunciation of these policies, he is 
taking too much for granted.” 

The function of the personnel department as the 
“maintenance of personnel” was characterized as just 
as vital to the existence of an organization as is the 
maintenance of machinery. It involves, it was ex- 
plained, the keeping of all positions filled with the best 
fitted and most cooperative personnel obtainable. 

In discussing the paper Robert B. Wolf, New York. 
stated that workers want a management that knows 
what it is doing. The printed book of rules given to 
a new worker should be eliminated, he said, verbal 
struction being better. This was a view also expressed 
by others. Mr. Wolf said that to him industrial rela 
tions means “industrious” relations. He emphasized 
the danger of too much functionalization and stated 
that direction in detail is frequently overemphasized. 

A session was addressed by H. P. Kendall, Boston, 
on the subject of “Types of Managements: Unsyste- 
matized, Systematized and Scientific.” Mr. Kendall 
presented a paper under the same title at the Tuck 
School Conference of 1911, and his address included ob- 
servations of developments since that time. His obse1 

vations made in the 1911 paper regarding shop opera- 
tions held good today, he said, and he confined his dis- 
cussions to other departments of the business, including 
administrative control, sales, and others. 

A paper on “Scientific Management and Genera! 
Administrative Control,” by John H. Williams, consult- 
ing engineer, New York, had for its object the review- 
ing of the influence of scientific management principles 
on the practice of general management, the coordina- 
tion of the major functions of selling, finance and pro- 
duction. 

Administration was characterized as that function 
which coordinates managers or management, the ¢o- 
ordination being conscious and a matter of record. 
Scientific management was credited with having made 
a great contribution to administration, and the modern 
administrator said to have a big advantage over his 
predecessors. The first and most important contribu 
tion of scientific management to administration was its 
formulation as a science and a branch of engineering, 
thus enabling it to be included among the sciences 
available to administrators. 


Psychology a Factor in Management 


Mr. Williams discussed briefly the extent to which 
F. W. Taylor’s five principles are found in adminis 
trative control. He discussed more fully, however, th¢ 
recognition of psychology as a factor in management 
and administration. ‘““Mechanical engineering,” he said, 
“has reached its high state of development largely 
through the information available concerning the ma- 
terial with which it deals, furnished by physics and 
other sciences. Management engineering has attempted 
to go forward on the information accumulated by the 
mechanical engineer, seemingly overlooking the fact 
that its principal material was man himself.” 

ame recognition of psychology by executives as 
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Steel Fabricators Plan for the Future 


Activities Under Way Toward Securing Technical and Commercial 


Advancement Discussed at Meeting of American 


Institute of Steel Construction 


grown to an organization embracing 110 steel 
fabricating companies, and looking forward at 
an early date to an increase to 200 member units, did 
more than merely hold its annual convention at Pitts- 
irgh on Jan. 22 and 23; it laid a substantial founda- 
tion in the shape of the adoption of a forward-looking 
program covering a period of four years. In further- 
ince of this the members pledged themselves to allow 
he directors to double the present assessment of 5c. per 
ton on structural sales and approved an appropriation 
f $50,000 for the work of the first year. 

An interesting and encouraging report on the prog- 
ress of the work of the committee on standard speci- 
fications was a feature of the convention and the report 
of the committee on standard practice found approval, 
with a minimum of adverse criticism and this chiefly 
on the matter of weights and the method of charging 
for them. “Cooperation” and “coordination” were fre- 
juently stressed words in the addresses of invited 
speakers and the keynote of the convention as a whole 
was that the welfare of the industry as a unit was para- 
mount to the success of any individual member. 

The luncheons were featured by excellent addresses 
on the benefits of cooperative effort, on Jan. 23, 
by George H. Charls, vice-president and general man- 
ager United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, and 
on Jan. 24 by James A. Emery, general counsel Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the National 


A evown Institute of Steel Construction, now 
4. 


Industrial Council, Washington. Of gripping interest 
was the talk of John W. Doty, president Foundation 
Co., New York, following the banquet on the evening 
of Jan. 23. Mr. Doty’s subject was “The Story of the 
Japanese Earthquake and Its Influence on a Program 
for Better Buildings.” He recounted his personal ex- 
periences, since he was aboard ship at Yokohama at the 
time of the earthquake, and saw at first hand the de- 
vastation there and at Tokio. 

The convention had a registration of 150, or about 
double that of the previous annual meeting held at 
Pittsburgh in November, 1922. The fact that the pro- 
gram was completed in exactly 15 min. after the sched- 
uled time for concluding the convention attests how 
well it was handled by J. L. Kimbrough, Indiana Bridge 
Co., Muncie, Ind., president of the institute, and Charles 
F. Abbott, New York, executive director. 


Directors Elected 


H. B. Hirsh, Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia; 
L. L. Gadd, Levering & Garrigues Co., New York; E. 
W. Kreuger, Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, and C. W. 
Fitts, New England Structural Co., Boston, whose 
terms as directors expired this year, were reelected for 
three years, and E. S. Mattice, Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
Montreal, was elected a director for three years. 

It was voted to hold the next annual convention next 
November at French Lick Springs, Ind. 


Need of Structural Steel Standards Being Understood and Practiced 


THE report of the specification committee, composed 

of George F. Swain, professor of civil engineering, 
Harvard University; Milo S. Ketchum, dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Illinois; E. R. Gra- 
ham, of Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, architects, 
Chicago; W. J. Thomas, chief engineer, George B. Post & 
Sons, architects, New York, and Wilbur J. Watson, pres- 
ident Watson Engineering Co., Cleveland, submitted by 
L. H. Miller, chief engineer of the institute; at the morn- 
ing session of the first day of the convention, after re- 
viewing the activities of the committee and outlining 
how the present 16,000-Ib. unit stress for buildings came 
into existence, says in part: 

“The wide range of practice now existing based 
upon a 16,000-lb. unit stress makes it evident that uni- 
form practice can never be accomplished by the mere 
definition of a basic unit stress. I have prepared a blue 
print showing some of the innumerable column formule 
now existing which have resulted from the fact that 
the steel industry has never taken upon itself the prob- 
lem of establishing uniform practice. In considering 
these data our specification committee realized that if 
their work was to accomplish its intended purpose it 
must include also a clear definition of the numerous 
conditions connected with the use of such a unit stress 
‘is they were recommending, and for this reason they 
decided that a detailed specification was necessary, 
therwise there would be as wide a range of practice 
‘row up about a new unit stress as now exists in the 

a one, 

“While it is true that all of the mill catalogs at the 

esent time adhere to the 16,000-lb. unit stress in giv- 

e the safe loads on various beams uniformly loaded, 

ere are no two of these books which handle the ques- 

of columns, webs, compression flanges or rivet 
near the same. If it were possible to acquire and de- 
roy all of the mill handbooks now in existence, it 
vould still be doubtful whether a uniform practice 





could be established on a 16,000-Ib. unit stress basis. 
Undoubtedly, the most effective way of eliminating 
the influence of existing handbooks is the adoption of 
a unit stress which will make the present data sur- 
rounding them obsolete and replace it with a specifica- 
tion that will cover the subject in such a way as to 
eliminate the development of future variation. 

“It is no doubt reasonable to believe that a large 
part of the trouble which we experience in our industry 
is the result of the fact that even though we have oper- 
ated on a 16,000-lb. unit stress basis, we have left open 
opportunities for such a wide range of practice that 
the irresponsible engineer, architect or fabricator is in 
a position constantly to compel the lowering of the 
standards of responsible firms. While many of us may 
think that our troubles are largely due to externa] com- 
petition, we should not overlook the fact that inside of 
our own industry there are practices which are pos- 
sibly more serious to fair competition than any exter- 
nal competition can be. 

“The result is that the purchaser of structural steel 
in_a locality not regulated by a comprehensive building 
code has no firm assurance that the prices he receives 
are based upon the various firms giving him the same 
product. Responsible firms are forced into the position 
of meeting prices made by irresponsible bidders, and 
they must sacrifice in many cases part of their actual 
costs to meet such competition. The result is a ten- 
dency to constantly lower the standards of the industry 
rather than to elevate the standards of the irrespon- 
sible bidder. 

“The United States Department of Commerce has 
recognized this feature as a very serious menace to 
practically every industry in the country, and is urging 
these industries to associate themselves in a program 
to promote uniform practice. We have had splendid 
cooperation from various divisions of the Department 
of Commerce at Washington in the work we are doing, 
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because it has been recognized as one of the most con- 
structive moves ever undertaken in the steel industry. 


Consideration of Live Loads 


“I believe it would be proper at this time to point 
out some of the questions connected with the specifica- 
tion itself. 

“In the first place our committee considered that 
under present conditions it would be impossible for 
them to include a clear definition of the numerous live 
loads that should be applicable to various types of 
huilding constructions, and they therefore confined the 
specification strictly to the uses of steel itself, leaving 
the question of live loads for future development. You 
will be interested in knowing that the Department of 
Commerce at Washington is now following up this 
question of a uniform definition of live loads in various 
structures. The committee also considered that it would 
be proper to adopt the definition of structural steel for 
buildings as laid down by the specifications of the 
American Society for Testing Materials as an appendix 
to our own. 

“In the consideration of impact there is such a wide 
variation in the action of live loads that the engineer 
was considered the proper person to handle such a sub- 
ject, but our committee considered that it was necessary 
to require this point to be included. They have there- 
fore stated that all impact stresses shall be reduced 
to an equivalent static stress and treated as such. In 
other words, it is considered improper to modify a unit 
stress in any material to take care of the ignorance of 
the engineer on the subject of live loads. If there is 
a variation in the live load, it is considered proper that 
this variation should be taken care of in the definition 
of the load itself rather than in an attempt to conceal 
it by changing a unit stress. 

“In the consideration of wind stresses, our commit- 
tee found a very wide range of practice. The maximum 
pressure that has been found in experiments on small 
surfaces by the Navy Department on the Pacific Coast 
is only a little over 16 lb. per sq. ft. So far as I know, 
there is not a building code now in existence which 
requires specifically that a steel frame shall carry the 
entire load due to wind, but the regulation is so worded 
that the structure itself must carry certain wind pres- 
sures. The result has been that, in many localities, en- 
gineers consider that the inertia of the structure is so 
great that wind has little influence in producing deflec- 
tion in the building, and it is an obvious fact that ex- 
cept for impact, every stress is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding deflection. If deflections do not exist, the en- 
gineer argues that due to inertia stresses do not exist. 


Rational Basis for Column Formulas 


“In consideration of our column formula, very ex- 
tensive discussion resulted, and I believe that we have 
successfully taken this subject out of the empirical con- 
sideration and put it on a clear rational basis. Experi- 
ments over the past 50 years have shown that material 
in compression will fail either by bearing, by shear, 
or by flexure. It is known that until the ratio of L/R 
is 15 or more, steel in compression will fail by bearing; 
that is, the flow of the material itself. From 15 L/R 
to somewhere approximately 80 L/R it is known that 
the specimen will fail by shear immediately followed 
by buckling, but this buckling consists of the specimen 
folding up about the point where initial failure by 
shear originated. Beyond approximately 80 L/R the 
specimen fails by flexure from end to end, and obviously 
therefore, the formula for this type of failure must 
include some factor that takes care of this bending 
condition. 

“From a consideration of this it becomes obvious 
that no single line can be drawn representing three 
conditions of failure. It is also reasonable that 
inasmuch as the question of shear is the controlling 
factor for specimens up to approximately 80 L/R, this 
part of the strength of columns should be represented 
by a horizontal line indicating a uniform allowable 
stress based upon the shearing value of the material. 
The plane upon which this shear develops is indicated 
by the fact that the shortest length upon which shear 
will be the basis of failure is approximately 15 L/R, 
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although it has been found that in some cases t} late. 
rial will fail by bearing as high as 25 L/R. 

“The shearing value of steel has been foun: » the 
past to be a little over two-thirds of the nate 
strength in tension or compression; and our co.) »jttee 
decided that the proper shear per sq. in. on strictural 
shapes was 12,000 Ib. It will be found that w! L/R 


is 15, the plane upon which shear develops is 2» »oxj- 
mately 35 deg. to the axis of the column, and if 5), this 
plane 12,000 lb. is the proper working stress, t! 


iXlal 
load on the column will be 15,000 Ib. per sq. in. That 
is an axial load of 15,000 Ib. per sq. in. will develop a 
shear of 12,000 lb. per sq. in. on the plane on which 
shear usually acts. "For this reason the committee con- 


sidered that 15,000 lb. was the proper working stress 
up to the point of approximately 80 L/R, but inasmuch 
as this point is not very clearly defined, they drew it 
back to 60 L/R. 

“T have prepared a development of the Rankine for- 
mula which our committee has recommended, which 
clearly shows that it properly considers the conditions 
of bending beyond the point where shear ceases to be 
the dominating strength of the material. This develop- 
ment is so simple and rational that our column formula 
becomes obviously correct, and we have been able to 
determine rationally the proper constant to use in th 
dominator of the Rankine formula, thereby eliminat- 
ing the consideration of this important question from 
the field of empirical consideration.” 

The reports also dealt with the compression flange 
of beams and girders, and the foregoing will give an 
idea of the scope of treatment given to structural de- 
sign factors. It took up the stresses in the webs of 
beams and girders, in the past one of the subjects han- 
dled almost entirely by empirical formule. One of the 
charts of the report covering web shear and stiffeners 
gives directly the allowable shear in the web of a girder 
when the thickness and distance between flanges is 
known; also if the shear per sq. in. is known and the 
thickness of the web given it will read directly without 
calculations the proper spacing of stiffeners. Another 
chart also without calculations gives the percentage 
which a laterally unsupported compression flange will 
carry of the same flange laterally supported. 


Painting of Structural Steel 


The proper working stresses for the shear and bear- 
ing value of rivets and bolts was discussed in the re- 
port and the question of painting. “It has been found 
that where material is encased in concrete,” the report 
went on, “it is better if the steel is not painted. One 
of the items of cost which constantly interferes with 
rapid shop production is the old practice of painting 
surfaces in contact before assembling. This cost is not 
the result of the amount of paint required, but the 
delay in the work of the assembling crew, which usually 
is compelled to stand idle while the surfaces are being 
painted. Different fabrieators have examined this con- 
dition, and some of them have estimated that this item 
of labor wasted by the assembling crew is more expen- 
sive than the complete painting of the job after the 
work is assembled and riveted. One of them has stated 
that he believes the elimination of this item will run 
$1 per ton, and perhaps as high as $1.50 per ton. This 
of course is a question that cannot be accurately deter 
mined, but there can be no doubt but what a great In- 
crease in speed can be accomplished when this obsolete 
practice is eliminated. 

“Experiments have been made on specimens that 
have been painted, one, two and three coats, and then 
riveted together. The rivets have been sawed through 
the axis, and it is found that at the point where the hot 
rivet comes in contact with the painting the paint 's 
completely destroyed, setting up a condition which 
might be more serious than as if no paint had been used 
at all. 


Rivet Cost $60,000,000 a Year 


“It is a well established fact that one of the a 
cipal items of cost in the fabrication of structural stee 
consists in the locating, punching, assembling, heat!né, 
and driving of rivets, and under past conditions there 
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; been an enormous amount of waste in this item. 
tween 3 and 4 per cent of the average weight of 
ructural steel is now considered rivets, and these 
vets cost somewhere in the neighborhood of 15c. to 
ic. apiece. If the industry is doing 3,000,000 tons of 
tructural steel annually, there would be approximate- 
y 100,000 tons of rivets at 3 1/3 per cent. If these 
ivets averaged one-half pound each, there would be 
100,000,000 rivets; and if they cost 15c. apiece, they 
epresent a total of $60,000,000 a year. 
“Obviously our specification cannot save the entire 
lifference as represented in the unit stresses, since 
any rivets are required in the assembling of columns, 
ind girders, which are not based upon the shearing 
value of the rivet; but it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that there should be a saving in the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000 a year if our specification were applied to 
fi all of the industry. On the same basis of our specifica- 
tion applied to the entire industry, there should be a 
aving in material of close to $30,000,000 a year based 
upon an erected cost of $100 per ton. This specification 
therefore represents one of the most constructive steps 
that has been taken in the reduction of building costs 
which is now one of the subjects discussed in almost 
every paper and magazine in the country. 
“The specification was printed and circulation 
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started in July and already there are nine cities in 
which its use is directly or indirectly permitted. Four 
of these cities have a population of nearly one million.” 
Mr. Miller expressed it as his conviction that as 
soon as the institute can produce and publish a hand- 
book showing the allowable loads on structural shapes 
and including an approved code of practice, the insti- 
tute will be almost immediately recognized as the au- 
thority on this subject. “The present mill handbooks,” 
he said, “are primarily made to answer the require- 
ments of the various departments of the manufacturers 
of steel, and after all of these conditions have been 
satisfied, the book is made to include data for use by 
the engineer and architect. The result is that under 
present conditions it is necessary for the engineer to 
refer to many pages before obtaining the complete 
data which is scattered in various places. The result 
is that many important subjects never receive consid- 
eration. One of the mill engineers has stated that we 
are in an excellent position to produce a compact and 
comprehensive book which would be so much easier 
for the engineer and architect to use, that the mill hand- 
book would become unnecessary. There is of course a 
large amount of technical calculation to be made in the 
preparation of this work, but we hope to have the 
assistance of the various mills in this undertaking.” 


Four-Year Program of the Institute 


HARLES F. ABBOTT, executive director of the in- 

stitute, at the afternoon session on Jan. 23, in pre- 
senting an outline of the program of the institute stated 
that there was no intention to fight competitive mate- 
rials, but rather through a broad campaign of educa- 
tion, publicity, cooperation with technical schools and 
colleges and through exhibitions, there was to be an in- 
tensive effort to further the use of structural steel. He 
said that the program had been inspired by the growing 
need of organized activity among steel] fabricators for 
the purpose of preserving the interests of steel and of 
maintaining its rightful place among structural mate- 
rials, 

“The basic idea upon which the program was formu- 
lated,” said he,” is the idea of constructive cooperation. 
The theory of the new industrial relationship is that no 
me individual company can profit in the long run except 
us other individuals in that industry prosper. We can 
no longer ignore the fact that since 1912 the use of 
tructural steel has actually fallen off and during the 
ame period the use of some other building materials 
has increased almost 500 per cent. This condition can- 

be attributed exclusively to any superiority of 
vreater adaptability of these materials; on the con- 
trary, it is due in great measure to such cooperative 

‘omplishments as standardization, simplification and 
nereased efficiency within these other industries and 

their concerted, aggressive and sustained activities 

educating architects, engineers, builders and the pub- 
at large to the advantages to be gained by the use 
their products.” 
\ resolution offered by H. B. Hirsh, Belmont Iron 
Works, that the program be adopted and an appropria- 
n of $50,000 be granted for carrying out the first 
car of the program; that the present assessment of 
«. per ton on structural sales be continued, but that if 
‘through increased membership or other support of a 
nancial nature a larger sum becomes available, or 
vhen the directors become sufficiently encouraged, they 
‘tain by letter ballot a vote of the entire membership 
approving an increase in the assessment for the pur- 
ose of speeding up the program. There was much 
liscussion of this resolution in which it was brought 
ut that the present assessment on the present member- 
hip tonnages yielded only $37,000. It was the con- 
‘ention of several speakers that if the program was to 
e carried forward, the effort should not be stifled by a 
ick of funds and the appropriation of $50,000 was con- 
dered too small even to give it a good start. Mr. 
'lirsh’s resolution, amended by Mr. Kellogg, Kellogg 
~tructural Steel Co., Buffalo, was adopted providing 
‘hat the directors be empowered to increase the assess- 
nent to 10c. per ton. 


Report of the committee on standard practice was 
presented by W. M. Wood, president Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur, Ill., in the forenoon ses- 
sion of Jan. 24. A motion that the report be approved 
and put into effect for the industry and at a time and 
in such shape as the directors may choose was carried, 
with the proviso, however, that the membership should 
have ample time for the reading of the recommenda- 
tions and were to be heard from before action by the 
directors. Discussion of the report was confined chiefly 
to section 4, covering methods of invoicing. The para- 
graph of this section covering weights was discussed 
with particular freedom. This paragraph reads: 

“Structural steel sold at a unit price per pound, 
hundred-weight or ton, shall be invoiced on estimated 
theoretical weights, based on the detail drawings and 
shop bills and on the following basis: 

“1.—The weights of shapes and plates, castings, 
rivets and bolts shall be calculated from finished shop 
drawings. The unit weight of shapes and plates shall 
be taken from the handbook of the mill furnishing the 
steel, and no deduction shall be made for cuts, punch- 
ings, millings or shearings. 

“2? The weights of each coat of paint shall be 
taken as (8) eight pounds per ton of material painted.” 

One speaker thought that steel should be sold by 
fabricators as bought from the mills and the provision 
which gave the buyer no allowance for cuts, punchings, 
millings and shearings was likely to be resented by 
buyers. 

Cooperative Efforts Stressed 


George H. Charls, vice-president and general man- 
ager United Alloy Steel Corporation, who addressed 
the members at the luncheon on Jan. 23, made a vigor- 
ous plea to the steel fabricating industry to wake up 
and observe and profit by the cooperative efforts of 
other industries. He drew attention to the success of 
cooperative effort among the farmers; to that in alloy 
steels for the automobile industry and for reciprocating 
parts of locomotives. He pointed out that in connec- 
tion with automobiles that the advances made possible 
better automobiles at lower prices than before the war 
and that the automobile was one product that had grown 
cheaper instead of more expensive in recent years. 

James A. Emery, general counsel National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the speaker at the luncheon 
on Jan. 24, also stressed the advantages of cooperative 
trade associations, emphasizing that the American busi- 
ness man, being essentially an individualist, would have 
to learn that an army composed of colonels or cen- 
turions never would achieve much and that the greatest 
good to any industry came through submerging the 
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individual good for the benefit of the whole industry. 

J. D. Ellsworth, advertising director American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York, spoke on “The Bene- 
fits That Can Be Derived Through Educational Pub- 
licity” at the afternoon session on Jan. 23. Speakers 
at the banquet on the evening of Jan. 23 were Russell 
R. Whitman, president New York Commercial, who 
spoke on “Good Citizenship,” and John W. Doty, presi- 
dent Foundation Co., New York, whose subject was 
“The Story of the Japanese Earthquake and Its In- 
fluence on a Program of Better Buildings.” Mr. Doty’s 
talk was largely devoted to his experience in Japan at 
the time of the earthquake, but touching upon the sub- 
ject of the effect of the disturbance on steel structures 
said that buildings with facings of brick or tile fell 
apart but that those buildings in which the steel was 
embedded in concrete had withstood the shock without 
noticeable effect. He urged that the buildings for Japan 
should be designed for unit rather than member 
strength and the tying up of the members with con- 
crete. He said Japan is an excellent field for steel 
structures; that builders need have no fear of their in- 


TRADE ASSOCIATION RIGHTS 


Commerce Department Giving No Advice, but 
Waiting for Supreme Court Decision 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—The recent informal ad- 


vice of Attorney General Daugherty concerning the 
rights of trade associations, in the estimation of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover, would leave only two al- 
ternatives in the event the Supreme Court should hold 
that the Daugherty opinion is correct. Secretary 
Hoover made it clear that the Daugherty statement is 
a source of disturbance and that the alternatives which 
he spoke of would call for either the entire abandon- 
ment by trade associations of the gathering of the 
most ordinary sort of statistics or the recruiting of 
information by the Government. 

Abandoning of trade association work would be 
practically fatal to small business interests of the 
country, the Secretary of Commerce said, and probably 
would mean that some of them would have to be ab- 
sorbed by the larger business organizations or would 
be forced out of business. The larger business inter- 
ests, the Secretary pointed out, can keep their hands 
on the pulse of industry much more easily than the 
smaller ones can, and, therefore, would suffer less in 
the absence of trade association work than the small 
business interest would. 

Secretary Hoover has reconsidered his original plan 
to have Solicitor S. B. Davis of the Department of 
Commerce interpret the Daugherty statement, and, 
therefore, it is not likely that an opinion from Mr. 
Davis will be announced. It is believed that Secretary 
Hoover is awaiting a Supreme Court decision so as to 
clear up the law once and for all as it applies to the 
rights of trade associations to compile and distribute 
among their members as well as through the Govern- 
ment, and for the public, statistics such as those relat- 
ing to production, shipments, stocks and consumption. 
Secretary Hoover said that no decision yet handed 
down has made the law clear on the subject. He 
pointed out that he was aware of the fact that an 
appeal is being made by the Cement Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association from the recent decree of Judge 
Knox in New York, ordering the dissolution of the 
association because of alleged violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust act. As stated in THE IRON AGE of last 
week, plans for this appeal direct to the Supreme Court 
are already under way. 

That trade associations now cooperating with the 
Department of Commerce are manifesting anxiety over 
the recent Daugherty statement is evident from the 
correspondence on the subject received by Secretary 
Hoover, as well as the number of representatives of 
trade associations who are calling at the Department 
and conferring with Secretary Hoover and Solicitor 
Davis. It is understood that neither the Secretary nor 
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vestments in that country, since the Japaneso jo 
thoroughly practical people, and that the Govern»: ont is 
helping toward more substantial construction. 
“Selling as Applied to Contract Work” was tho syp. 
ject at the morning session, Jan. 24, of John (. | shes 
vice-president Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York 
and at the same session H. J. Kenner, president 


e 2 
Business Bureau of New York, spoke on “Trad> a 
toms and Business Ethics.” At the afternoon sion, 
that day, there were brief talks by Walter Drew, coup. 
sel National Erectors’ Association, New York, who gave 


some of his experiences in the open shop movement: 
by E. W. Ruelbach, the former baseball play: 


now 
commissioner of the New York Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association, who told of some economies and benetits jy 


traffic problems through cooperation among New York 
piano manufacturers, and by R. B. Thomas, secretary 
Iron League, New York, who explained the activities of 
that organization in the direction of savings fund con- 
tributed to by erectors and their foremen for the benefit 
of the latter and securing of constant employment of 
structural steel workers. 


the solicitor has attempted to give trade association 
representatives any advice but is leaving the matter 
for their own interpretation and for such action as they 
may desire to take. Whether or not a number of asso- 
ciations will cease cooperating with the Department 
pending the decision of the Supreme Court on the ap- 
peal to be taken by the cement association was not made 
known. 

The Daugherty letter made it plain that the Depart- 
ment of Justice considers it entirely legitimate for 
trade associations to compile statistics of the kind men- 
tioned, provided that distribution is confined solely to 
a Government department. But, as Secretary Hoover 
has pointed out, there would be no incentive for trade 
associations to continue their work if they are not per- 
mitted to distribute the figures among their members 
also. : 

Secretary Hoover shares with the Attorney-Genera! 
vigorous opposition to those associations which have 
used statistics in violation of the law but the Secretary 
maintains that the fact that a small number of associa- 
tions has done this does not justify wholesale condem- 
nation of all trade associations. 

The Secretary explained that promptness in the 
dissemination of statistics is one of the fundamental 
values of effective trade association work and the 
elimination of the element of expeditious distribution 
would largely destroy the value of the work. For the 
Government to undertake the task would mean delay, !t 
was stated. 

This fact has been taken to indicate that Secretary 
Hoover would be reluctant to seek cooperation from 
trade associations, even if they were inclined to give It 
for the compilation of figures for distribution by the 
Department of Commerce. The great value of trade 
figures, however, is thoroughly appreciated by the See- 
retary of Commerce and it is evident that it also would 
be with the utmost reluctance that he would order such 
work abandoned if it could be carried on and provide 
any sort of information to business and commerce of 
the country, even though its value would be largely 
destroyed when compared with the present manner in 
which trade associations distribute statistics. 

It as been intimated that while a number of es 
associations may quit cooperating with the Departmen 
of Commerce, there are some which, it is believed, not 
only are willing to continue to work with the Depart- 
ment but will also continue to distribute statistics 
among themselves and are anxious to have the matter 
tested in the courts before giving up their work. 


on 4 


European automobile factories are ae 


quantity production basis, according to Albert —. 
pion, president of the AC Spark Plug Co. As 4 —_ 
he says, the European automobile is a better car ~ : 
cheaper one, the market has been widened and 

future holds much prosperity for the industry. 
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PORTABLE MICROSCOPE 


New Type for Use on Metal in the Shop— 
Applicable to Various Shapes 


The development of metallographic practice has 
‘reated the demand for a handy, simple type of micro- 
scope, the usefulness of which is not confined to the 
laboratory but which may be conveniently employed in 
the shop. The usual type for metallographic work is 
either not conveniently adaptable to the various shapes 








Manner of Applying the Microscope for 
Examination of Shoulders and Fillets 


of specimens to be inspected or else not sufficiently rigid 
for use in the wcrkshop or in other places outside of 
the laboratory or tool room. 

Suggestions received from the trade have induced 
the firm of Carl Zeiss of Jena, Germany, to design 
a microscope entirely different from usual lines, so as to 
meet the demands both of the scientific laboratory and 
of the shop, and to make it suitable for objects of the 
most diversified shapes. The instrument is sufficiently 
rigid and easy to apply so that it may be given into 
the hands of the foreman for the inspection of work 
during any stage of finishing or for making tests in 
connection with the heat-treating department, whereby 
valuable information about annealing periods, harden- 
ing temperatures, carbonizing media, etc., may be ob- 
tained. It has been placed in the American market by 
George Scherr, 143 Liberty Street, New York. 

The illustrations plainly show the handiness and the 
wide range of applying the microscope. One illustra- 
tion shows the optical arrangement. The illuminating 
device a for day or artificial light reflects the light to 
the prism b from where, by the aid of the object ¢, it is 
directed upon the specimen d. The other prism e directs 
the light reflected particularly by d into the ocular f. 
Another shows the microscope as used for inspecting 
shafts and other cylindrical pieces. The jaws required 
are made in two sizes and are so arranged that their 
distance may be varied by means of two screws. This 
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distance should be adapted to the diameter of the work 
to be inspected and the focus of the objective employed 
and both jaws should be equally distant from the center 
of the lens. Adjustment is made by means of the 
graduation plainly shown. Where the work is likely 
to be repeated it is recommended to record the position 
of the jaws. 

The angle plate shown in a third illustration is em- 
ployed for the inspection of shoulders and fillets in 
crank shafts, bent shafts, eccentrics, ete. It is secured 
to the body of the tool in a similar manner as described 
above. Two graduations on the brackets of the body 


The Portable 
Microscope and 
Various Equip- 


ment 
‘ ms _ 
+} {-—+4= 
: oteacil 


Optical Arrangement of Lenses 





Application of the Portable Microscope to Shafts and 
Cylindrical Objects 


facilitate the recording of the position for repeating 
work of standard character. The tube of the micro- 
scope may be pivoted through an angle of 90 deg. and 
clamped in any position and thus the lens be directed 
against any point of the fillet. 

The same angle plate may be used for observing 
plain surfaces. In this case the objective is set at the 
right angle to the surface. Other attachments for 
adapting the tool to various kinds of work may be 
easily applied by securing to the body with the two 
screws provided. For the inspection of small pieces and 
specimens the microscope may be attached to the col- 
umn of a stand as shown in the large illustration. 

The microscope for structure testing may be illumi- 
nated by day light or by means of an electric lamp. 
In this case, the source of light is a low current incan- 
descent lamp consuming 0.4 amp., the voltage being 4. 
The current may be either furnished by a storage bat- 
tery or taken from a 110 or 220 volt current by inter- 
posing a reducing rheostat. The optical equipment con- 
sists of several achromatic objectives and Huygene 


oculars. 
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New Dial Indicating Gage 

The dial indicating gage illustrated, which is gradu- 
ated in ten-thousandths of an inch, and has a range 
of % in. between the point and anvil, has been placed 
on the market by the Federal Products Corporation, 
Providence. 

The spindle of the indicator may be raised and held 
in various positions by loosening the knurled thumb 
This permits 
rapid insertion be- 
tween the anvil and 
the spindle point of 
parts to be measured, 
as both the anvil and 
spindle points are 
ground to a slight 
taper so that when 
the part being meas- 
ured is placed 
tween those points the 
spindle is raised to 
the desired position. 

The small knurled 
nut on the right-hand 
side of the spindle and 
anvil housing holds an 
adjustable pin, which 
may be set to the de- 
sired distance between 
the bottom of the jaw 
housing and the anvil, 
and acts as a stop so that the piece being measured wil! 
hig! A knurled set screw at the 
permits swinging the latter in 
angle most convenient for the operator. 


and turning the collar. 


screw at tne top 


be- 


point, 
indicator 


the stand to the 


The instrument is also equipped with a movable dial, 
which is held stationary by the bezel clamp shown at 
the right-hand side of the indicator 


Diamond 18-In. Face Grinder 


An 18-in. face grinding machine for producing flat 
surfaces whicl usually machined 


milling machines and accommodating small work, thus 





on planing or 


releasing the larger machines for larger work, has been 
added to the line offered by the 
Diamond Machine Co., Provi- 
The machi 


dence. Ine 1S avall- 


able in sizes having capacity to 
grind from 24 
length and 10 in. in height. If 
required the guard flap may be 
removed and the capacity in- 
to 14 in. in height. 
The table is 14 in. wide. 

The abrasive wheel is of 
the solid-ring type and is 18 in. 
in diameter, 5 in. deep, has a 
bore of 15 in. It is held in a 


to 60 In. In 


creased 


steel bound chuck and carried 
by a 3%-in. spindle, which is 


supported in adjustable phos- 
phor-bronze bushed radial 
bearings 5% in. long, and ball 
thrust bearings. The wheel is 
driven by silent chain from a 
10-hp. 1800-r.p.m. direct cur- Fac 
rent motor, or a 60 cycle 2 or 3 

phase alternating current mo- 

tor of standard make, according to desired conditions. 

The table, which is driven by a 2-in. belt from a % 
hp. 1200 r.p.m. motor, is equipped with crossfeed from 
front to rear, operated by hand. Table drive gears are 
of steel and have teeth cut from the solid. The rack 
is 1% in. wide. The machine is equipped with water 
supply having a main tank of 30 gal. capacity located 
within the column. 

An installation in the plant of a maker of filling 
and weighing machinery in Chicago is claimed to have 
given noteworthy results in the grinding of eccentric 
straps. The time consumed, including oiling and care of 


Small 


Grinder for 


and 


in. long 
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the machine, as well as grinding, and production 


oa . . ; he 
rate of 72 finished pieces an hour is claimed. In pg. nq- 
ing other work, such as cash register parts, and . 
cases, an increase in production of four times, a n 


some cases ten times, over previous methods of m 
ing, is claimed. 


Tribute to William Banfield 


The esteem in which William Banfield, formerly vicc. 
president and general manager Follansbee Bros. (, 
Pittsburgh, who recently retired from active bus : 
was held by his associates in the sheet indust) 
voiced in a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
operating executives section of the National Association 
of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers at a meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 23. The resolution follows: 


IS 


“0. 


We are advised that after 20 years’ faithful ass 
as vice-president and general manager of Follansbee Brot ; 
Co., William Banfield has retired from active duty i 
s now enjoying a well deserved rest in Florida. T 
no one who has attended these meetings in the past 
absence today would be more quickly noticed, whose 
ind advice will be a greater loss to this organization 
that of Mr. Banfield We have profited by his long 
valuable experience; we have respected his rugged ho 


we have appreciated his 


him for 


counsel and guidance; we ive 


onored his sense of justice and fairness as betwee 


management and men. We miss him today, and shal! 
that his retirement from managerial cares is a real lo 
the entire. sheet steel industry; yet we rejoice that, aft 
0 years of active duty, he is able to enjoy the reward of 
work well done. Be it therefore resolved 
That the operating executives section of the Nat 
Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers in conf 
ence this day (Jan. 23), assembled, extend to Mr. Baafi 
sincere and heartfelt wishes for a healthful and |! 
vacation, and the hope that his span of life may be ext: 


the allotted threescore and ten. 


years beyond 


Toronto Steel Plant Remains Idle 


According to Sir Hugh Poynter, head of the Bald- 

interests in Canada, further tariff protection is 
necessary to ensure the reopening of the plant of the 
Baldwin Canadian Steel Corporation, at Ashbridges 
Bay, Toronto, Ont. Prospects of a change in the tariff 
very hazy, he says. “The plant at Ashbridges Bay, 
he adds, “represents, roughly, an investment 


win 


are 


lon 


nto,” 





Various sizes of the machine for work from 24 


are available. The table is 14 in. wide 


of $1,000,000. After erection it operated for about 4 
year and a half, with as many as 400 men employed at 
a time. Production has now been suspended for about 
fourteen months, and the plant, fully equipped, is lyns 
absolutely idle. This idleness costs money, and we are 
not inclined to stand another similar period, which 
might range anywhere from six months to two years 
The money invested in the Toronto plant can better 
be employed elsewhere. The plant might be disposed of 
to someone who could afford to wait for more favorable 
operating conditions, or, failing sale, might be dis- 
mantled and much of the equipment taken to England. 
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Marking Machine for Cylindrical Work 


A new type of marking machine for the rapid 
stamping of sizes, trade-marks and other designs on 
bushings or similar cylindrical pieces of various diam- 
eters and lengths has been placed on the market by the 
Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., Hartford. The machine 
s simple and positive in action and has no reversing or 


Cay 





Machine for Rapid Stamping of Sizes, Trade- 

marks and Other Designs On Cylindrical 

Parts. Work travels continuously from chute 

to marking die, and is ejected automatically 
into the receptacle 


reciprocating parts. The work travels continuously in 
one direction from the feeding-in chute to the marking 
die, and is then thrown off automatically to a receptacle 
placed to receive it. 

The steel stamp is attached to the face of the small 
vertical slide, which may be seen at the top of the ma- 
‘hine in\the accompanying illustration, and is set to a 
given diameter of work. By loosening 
a binding screw the stamp may be ad- 
justed up or down by means of the 
small handwheel, this adjustment being 
employed to make the impression 
lighter or heavier, or to set the stamp 
for another size of work. 

The principal moving part of the 
machine is the dial, which is a disk of 
tool steel, hardened and ground, having 
a number of V-shaped notches across its 
periphery. Thinner disks of soft steel, 
before and behind the dial, position the 
work-pieces endwise as these parts roll 
from the feeding-in chute into the 
notches of the continuously rotating 
dial. The active face of the stamp is 
slightly coneaved to conform to the arc 
lescribed by the outer surface of the 
work-pieces as they are rolled under it. 
As the work-pieces pass under the 
stamp, the outer surface of each is 
stopped by it and the piece thencefor- 
ward rotates in its V-shaped seat in 
the dial in the same manner that the 
pinion of a planetary gear train rolls 
between the central driving gear and the outer ring- 
rear, 

The dia] is driven through back-gears from the pul- 
ey at the rear of the machine, these gears having a 
atio of 1 to 15. The capacity of the machine illus- 
trated is for marking round pieces up to 1% in. in 
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diameter. Other ranges of diameter can be handled by 
the same machine by substituting another dial, and 
longer pieces by adjusting the outer retaining disk 
away from the dial. The output is said to be deter- 
mined by the ability of an operator to keep the chute 
filled with work. From 6000 to 7500 pieces an hour is 
regarded as a comfortable working speed. 

The floor space required is 15 x 30 in. The weight 
of the machine with pedestal is approximately 225 lb. 
The pedestal may be omitted and short legs substituted 
to permit use of the machine on a standard work-bench. 


Friction Saw for Largest Sections 

A friction saw designated as the No. 5 and intended 
for heavy-duty cutting of the largest sections rolled, 
has been added to the line of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Chicago. The added capacity of the new saw may 
be noted from the motor used, which is of 125 hp., the 
previous machine, the No. 4, employing a 60 hp. driving 
motor. 

The machine takes a saw blade 61 in. in diameter 
and % in. thick. The vertical clearance under the hood 
and flanges is 14% in. The maximum sizes of I-beams, 
channels, angles and tees, tees and girder rails, are 
within the capacity of the machine. Squares of 3% in. 
and rounds of 4 in. section may be cut, and also Bethle- 
hem girder beams up to 30 in. 180 lb., with 13 in. 
flanges, and up to 28 in. 180 lb. with 14.35 in. flanges. 
Bethlehem I-beams up to 30 in. 120 lb. with 13 in. 
flange, and H-columns of 14 in. nominal size, 203% 
lb. having 14.51 in. flange, 155% in. high, are also within 
the capacity of the machine. 

From the illustration it may be noted that the ma- 
chine is of the same general type as the company’s 
previous design except that three rollers have been 
added to the cutting table to facilitate handling of the 
heavier sections. The saw is controlled by means of 
two levers on the control box which may be placed 
where most convenient. One of these levers controls 
the water supply and the other moves the saw in or out 
of the cutting table. The feed mechanism consists of 
both hand and automatic feeds. A voltmeter and an 
ammeter are provided on the control box to permit of 
noting the load on the motor. 


The results of a series of experiments in the produc- 
tion and briquetting of carbonized lignite, made under 
a cooperative agreement between the Department of. the 
Interior and the University of North Dakota, are given 





Friction Saw Driven By 125 Hp. Motor, and Designed for Heavy-Duty 
Cutting of Largest Sections Rolled The saw blade is 61 in. in diameter 


in Bulletin 221, issued by the Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington. Raw lignite can be converted into a satisfac- 
tory fuel of comparatively high value, admirably suited 
to domestic and other uses, and acceptable to the aver- 
age consumer, state the authors, E. J. Babeock and 


W. W. Odell. 
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GOOD YEAR FOR BETHLEHEM 


adie aie a 
Net Earnings of 1923 Nearly Twice Those of 192 
Dividends of $12,000,000 Paid 


Net earnings of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
in 1923 totaled $37,373,228, which exceeds by more than 
17 millions the earnings of the preceding year, and 
leaves a surplus sufficient to cover all dividend require- 
ments and still show a balance of $491,853. This is the 
more remarkable when it is recalled that neither the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. nor, the Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co. was paying dividends when they were ac- 
quired at the close of last March. . 

Directors approved the preliminary income report 
and declared the quarterly dividends on preferred stock 
and 1%4 per cent on common, payable April 1 to holders 
of record March 1. 

President Eugene G. Grace, while reading the state 
ment of earnings, explained that it did not include those 
of the Midvale and Cambria properties for the first 
quarter. After setting aside $4,318,253 for preferred 
dividends, $10,055,898 was available for common stock, 
equivalent to $6.46 per share on the average amount of 
stock outstanding throughout the year, $97,681,400 in 
common having been issued March 30 in part payment 
for the Lackawanna-Midvale properties. 

Gross sales and earnings during the year amounted 
to $275,213,000, compared with $131,866,000 in the pre- 
vious year. The total volume of business booked by 
the corporation, including $25,261,000 on the books of 
the Midvale and Cambria companies on March 30, 
totaled $260,968,000, against $149,212,000 in 1922. The 
value of orders on hand Dec. 31, last, was $53,265,000, 
contrasted with $53,134,000 at the close of the third 
quarter and $67,510,000 on Dec. 31, 1922. 

Bethlehem’s balance sheet as of Dec. 31, last, showed 
excess of current assets over liabilities of $119,724,173. 
In the previous year it was $87,197,190. Cash and 
liquid securities at the end of the year amounted to 
$35,521,800, against $28,237,355 a year ago. Net addi- 
tions to property account for construction and acquisi- 
tions (Midvale-Cambria purchase omitted) amounted 
to $14,723,706. The estimated cost to complete con- 
struction in progress and authorized was $13,550,000. 
A comparative tabulation of the two years appears 
below. ; 











— 19 - 
Fourth 
Quarter Year 1922 
Net earnings... . $9,935,147.41 $37,373,228.00 $19,793,712.70 
Interest charges.. 3,270,244.57 12,322,997.53 8,689,193.32 
Balance ..... $6,664,902.84 $25,050,230.47 $11,104,519.38 
Depreciation, etc.. 2,846,460.47 10,676,078.25 6,499,188.84 
Net incom: $3,818,442.37 14,374,152.22 4,605,330.54 
Dividends: 
Preferred ; $1,080,274.70 $4,318,253.69 $3,662,310.00 
Common ; . 2,246,315.01 7,767,073.75 3,275,706.25 
isso eit $3,326,589.71 $12,085,327.44 $6,938,016.25 
Surplus $491,852.66 $2,288,824.78 *$2,332,665.71 
* Deficit 


“The early part of the year,” said Mr. Grace, “was 
characterized by an unusually large demand for steel 
products requiring capacity operations over quite a 
period. The demand materially lessened during the 
second quarter, reaching a low point in the late sum- 
mer, since which time there has been a gradually in- 
creasing demand. This is evidenced in the case of 
3ethlehem by each succeeding month since August 
showing an increased volume of new business. The 
current demand requires the placing in operation of 
additional producing units. 

“Simplification of the corporate structure of the 
corporation has been largely accomplished during the 
year by making the two common stocks one and the re- 
tirement of the 7 per cent non-cumulative preferred 
stock, practically all of the latter having been ex- 
changed for 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock. Ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock has been converted into 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock. With this conversion com- 
pleted, there will be but two classes of Bethlehem Steel 
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Corporation stock outstanding, namely, 7 per cen: 
mulative preferred and the common. 

“Bethlehem’s outstanding problem throughout 
year was the coordination of the affairs of the L» 
wanna, Midvale and Cambria companies with its . 
Satisfactory progress has been made but it wil] » 
rally require some time before the full benefits ea; 
expected from the consolidation of the properties, ‘{he 
work of modernizing and rounding out the new proper- 
ties to fit in with the enlarged Bethlehem program is 
being executed as rapidly as conditions will permit. 

“The only new financing done by the corporation 
during the year was the issue in January of $25,000,000 
of 5% per cent consolidated mortgage bonds, series B, 
which were sold primarily to provide for refunding 
maturing obligations. Due, however, to the fact that 
certain of the maturing obligations were converted into 
other of the corporation’s securities, that operation re- 
sulted in providing $8,373,000 cash available for capital 
expenditures.” 


ee 


To Pay War Claims of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Workers 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—Representatives Kent and 
Croll, of Pennsylvania, last week introduced identical 
bills in the House of Representatives for the appropria- 
tion of $1,600,000 from the Treasury to discharge so- 
called claims of machine shop workers and other em- 
ployees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., for 
war work performed between Aug. 1, 1918, and Feb. 
28, 1919. These claims are based on awards of the old 
National Labor Board arising from War Department 
contracts between the Government and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. The effort to get this money is based on the 
so-called Dent act, passed shortly after the armistice 
was signed, providing for the adjustment of war claims. 
The bills introduced by Representatives Kent and Croll 
have been referred to the Committee on Claims. 


Pacific Coast Steel Companies Deny 
Suppressing Competition 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—Steel companies on the Pa- 
cific Coast last week filed answers denying charges of 
the Federal Trade Commission that they had entered 
into a combination to suppress competition in the pur- 
chase of scrap material through the organization of the 
Steel Mill & Foundry Co., also a respondent whose 
answer was included in the list of those filed. The 
replies filed included those of the purchasing organiza- 
tion, the Pacific Coast Steel Co., the Columbia Steel Co., 
the Columbia Steel Corporation, and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Steel Co. 

The Columbia Steel Co. in its answer pointed out 
that it had been taken over by the Columbia Steel Cor- 
poration and that it no longer had stock in the supply 
company. It is conceded in the answers that the supply 
company was organized for the purposes of purchasing 
scrap material for the respondents, but it is denied that 
they controlled the supply company, and denial is also 
made that these steel companies are practically the 
only sources of scrap consumption in the Pacific Coast 
States or that they used the supply company as 4 
means of holding down prices paid for scrap. 


Decimal System Bill Reintroduced 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 22.—Senator King of Utah has 
reintroduced a bill to establish a decimal system of 
weights and measures in the United States. 


For erecting two storage oil tanks of 80,000 bbl. 
capacity each for the Sinclair Refining Co., Trem!ey 
Point, N. J., an equipment of three gasoline engine 
driven welding machines was supplied by the Wilson 
Welder & Metals Co. The tanks, which are being 
erected by the George S. Curtiss Co., are 117 ft . 
diameter, 42 ft. high and both the bottoms and roo's 
are to be electrically welded. 
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New Locomotive Rod Milling Machine 


\ heavy-duty locomotive rod milling machine meas- 
58 in. between housings has been added to the 
ff machines of this class offered by the Niles- 
ent-Pond Co., New York. 
Equipped with a 75 hp. motor, the machine, which 
istratod herewith, is said to absorb without diffi- 
y the full motive power, if the cutters will stand up 
hese demands. As further evidence of rigidity and 
eth the machines are claimed to be designed 
iwhout so that should cutters that will stand the 
eased hard usage become available, the machines 
be equipped with a 100 hp. motor, the gearing 
of ample strength to transmit this extra power. 
al attention is said to have been given to smooth 
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Heavy-Duty Loco- 
notive Rod Milling 
Machine. The view 
right is of the 
perating side 
howing feed and 
verse control and 
m which depth 
table may be 
ted. The insert 
above shows 
spindle’ drive 
of the machine. 
distance be- 
en housings is 
in. and maxi- 
m distance from 
to center of 

‘ irbor, 32 jin. 


og 


ting action, suitable range of table feeds for the 
, convenience of manipulation and thorough lubri- 
mn. 
The spindle is driven by a large manganese bronze 
rm wheel of coarse pitch, which engages a hardened 
| worm with ball thrust, and both worm and worm 
eel run in a bath of oil. The large diameter of the 
rm wheel, together with the tangent type of gearing, 
intended to provide the smoothness and steadiness 
action essential for eliminating chatter and preserv- 
the edges of the cutters. The drive illustrated, 
ch is for direct current, is simple, a variable speed 
tor being used, with the same range of speed as re- 
red by the cutter arbor. Full speed range is ob- 
ied without change gears. 
lhe table has the usual power feeds and fast power 
erse on the bed by separate motor, the power being 
nsmitted by a bronze spiral pinion running in a 
et of oil and engaging with a steel rack on the 
er side of the table. The cross rail has rapid power 
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adjustment in both direetions as well as a power ver- 
tical feed for raising the cutter out of the work piece, 
the downward feed being manually operated as a safe- 
guard against breaking cutters when sinking them into 
the work. Both the power feed and rapid adjustment 
are operated by this same motor which is so wired to 
the driving motor panel that it stops when the driving 
motor is shut off. This motor also can be used for rapid 
traverse of the table or rail when the driving motor 
is not in operation. The feed motor has a special con- 
trol so that it slightly eases off its pulling power when 
the cutter meets unusual resistance, such as caused by 
excess metal or hard spots. 

Complete cutting fluid circulating and draining sys- 
tem are provided. The fluid flows to the cutters by 
gravity from a tank in the top cross piece between the 

housings, draining from the table to a lower 
reservoir from which it is pumped back to the 
tank. 

When alternating current or constant-speed 
motor only is available, change gearing may 
be employed. 

General specifications: Distance between 
housings, 58 in. The width of the table over 
all, 54 in., and the length of the table between 
end pans, 16 ft. The maximum distance be- 


tween table and center of the arbor, 32 in. 


Adds to Line of Pipe Machines 

The Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
has added to its line a 20-in. pipe threading 
and cutting machine having a range from 10 to 
20 in., covered by one die head and one set of 
chasers. 


The machine is the same in general design as the 
18-in. equipment described and illustrated in THe IRON 
AcE of Aug. 2, 1923. It has a single pulley drive and is 
provided with eight speed changes. Gears are fully 
inclosed, and with the exception of the driving gear, 
they run in oil. The machine is readily adaptable to 
motor drive. The length of the machine is 12 ft. 2 in. 
and the height 6 ft. The width of the belt driven unit 
is 5 ft. 10 in., and of the motor driven machine 6 ft. 8 
in. The weight is 22,000 Ib. 


To meet the demand for welding equipment by 
means of which light gage sheet metal can be arc 
welded, the General Electric Co. has brought out a cur- 
rent-reducing resistor to be used in conjunction with 
its standard WD type welding generators. This resis- 
tor will permit the obtaining of currents of from 25 to 
75 amperes. 
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[ron and Steel Exports Fall Once Mor 


December Figure 10 Per Cent Below Pre-War Average— 


Year 1/3 Per Cent Above 1922—Imports Below 


Half of Year’s Average 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—Reflecting a decline of 9112 
under November, exports of iron and steel 
products in December, 1923, aggregated 177,844 tons, 
valued at $21,705,600, and for the year 1923 they totaled 
1,992,595 tons, valued at $234,355,360. Exports in De- 
of little more than 27,000 
1922, when they were 


eross tons 


cember showed an increase 


tons over the same month of 


Exports, January, 1922, to December, 1923, Inclusive 











I G I Ss) 
All I Pig Fini 

S lron Mate i 

oA 9 221,582 145,72 
eA g 138.462 1.468.027 

\ 309,68 2508 90 

ay 7 248. ‘ 2RS 76 

Cc \ 217.958 2916.87 
K t 129,54 S2,049 
28 ) 10.36 

‘ 1.04: 1 68 

} 4 6,62 
\ X 2.724 Of 
750 ; ' 

2 yn 996 we. 

X S 6 l 

Ju 157,169 14 10,149 
Aug f ) l ; 9,353 
Sy 29 47 20) 6.810 
T 2 Lo 8,364 
N 27,7 164 7,157 
) 170 13¢ 8 449 
( ) 297 50.922 107 0 
ja LZ 190 2? 482? 10.563 
BE 786 7,733 
M 2,881 11,416 
Ay 1,844 11,247 
I 1.848 16,859 
,960 12,278 
$16,529 1,891 137,757 

Tu 68.558 2 966 8,357 
Au j 3,117 11,232 
Ser 2,148 12,610 
O 3,294 13,442 
Nov 3,198 16,347 
De 2.750 11.073 
19 1,992,595 $2,318 152,748 
°C irs 

150,170 tons. For the year 1923, exports were but 


slightly more than 6000 tons over those for 1922, when 
they aggregated 1,986,297 tons. 


The most interesting feature of exports in Decem- 


ber was the heavy movement to Japan of such items as 
black steel sheets, tin plate, rails, pipe and wire nails 
for use in the work of reconstruction, following the re- 
Machine Tool Exports 
November, 1923 December. 1922 
Number Value Number Valu 
Lathes 128 $151,003 66 $82,535 
Boring and drilling machine 266 75,555 220 56,771 
Planers hapers and slotters 22 19,500 } 3.96 
sending and power presses 37 64,000 2] 95.970 
Gear cutters 65 65,656 17 53 326 
Millir machine 6.87] 28 29" oq 
Thread-cutting nd s W 
n ( neé < 12, ¢ 7 6 7 
reunc! 2 nd ! iring ma 
chines 6,961 + 9.061 
Power hammers 12.821 21 10.64 
Ro ing machir 9,346 ] 12.000 
snarpening and ering £ 
machine 130 1 7 7 on 
Chucks ‘ ith 
dr and othe me 
working 2 »4 28.056 3.071 5.229 
] um portat S 1.266 85,637 1.14 72 167 
Tota $509 $698.459 42 $467.565 


VIO UD 


Heavy Ore Imports 
cent earthquake and fire. Exports to Japan in 
December amounted to 78,588 gross tons, or 44 ent 


of the total for that month. 
vember totaled 54,281 tons. 


Exports to Japan No- 


Imports of Iron and Steel Into the United Staies 


(In Gross Tons) 





12 Mont 
Dec., Dec., Dec.., 
1922 1923 1922 
Pig iron .. : : 54,728 12,355 383,445 ) 
Ferromanganeste 5,160 1,907 94,592 Q 5A 
Ferrosilicon 1,052 400 14,492 
Scrap . ali te tae iodo ‘ 28,602 4,500 142,969 
Steel ingots, blooms, 
billets, slabs and 
steel bars...... 1,760 2,300 27,719 667 
Rails and splice bars 991 935 26,628 7 
Structural shapes 1,447 1,627 7,823 4 
Boiler and other plates 147 106 1,141 9 
Sheet and saw plates 17 264 381 7 
et GOR nether ke ; 1,170 393 8,089 7,76 
Tubular products... 265 800 879 4,9¢ 
Castings and forgings. 81 246 402 2.7 
Nails and screws.... S4 78 220 
Tinplate ..... ; 347 186 2.68 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 
WasherS ...cco- as 15 14 ) 
Wire, POGE. .iwcas ; 277 337 1,72 { 
Round iron and steel 
Wi 4.65 se ba ewes 136 278 648 S&S 
Flat wire and_=e strip 
OEOG icv asceene een 66 266 280 14 
Wire rope and _ insu- 
lated wire, all kinds 50 17 9 yoe 
0 ea cee) 6 27,009 714,224 
Manganese ore ..... 18,305 12,003 374,451 ' 
OR: ONO. vice vas -- 167,321 157,190 1,135,156 { 
Magnesite 3,504 9,169 119,872 76,8 


Exports of machinery in December were valued at 
$23,412,580 and, for the year 1923, at $288,207,72: 
These compare with values of $23,396,715 in December 
1922, and $239,331,200 for the year 1922. November, 
1923, exports of machinery were valued at $25 218,724 


Exports of machine tools in December totaled 5420 !! 
Imports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 
(Monthly Averages) 
M ganes 

Total Pig Ferro- Ore and 

Imports Iron alloys Oxide 
1909 to 1913, incl..... 26,505 414,182 hee pins 
1914 to 1918, inel. < 23,351 4,645 3,281 { 155 
LdLS to 1921, ING. ks 23.901 5.708 3,710 11 
1922 Pee eer 31,954 9,117 204 
January, 1923. eee 120.078 83,935 5.120 829 
February i 67.704 35.793 9.234 46 
i re 72,344 9,030 Le, ivy 
RS os ¢ tenes 77,903 36,371 7,221 07 
May 2 << Reeueen 75,885 39,764 10,482 r34 
June see eee 685019 30,033 12,794 g 
Six months’ average... 85,964 49,706 8,980 
July esse eee 19,760 12,381 a 
August . .... 45,439 14,564 7,334 026 
September ... ae 36.611 8.355 9.744 Li 
October ee .. 29,882 9,349 9,372 6,84. 
November .. 26,364 9,299 5,0%9 0 
December ... 5 rr 27.009 12.355 9 307 o 
Twelve months’ average 61,217 30,652 8,343 17 


*Not included in “total imports.” 
‘Includes ferroalloys. 
tAverage for three years, 1916 to 1918 only. 


: as 509, 
number, with a value of $467,565, as agall 49 


valued at $698,459, in November. 

Imports of iron and steel in December total 
tons, valued at $2,064,465 and, for the year 1°-: 
aggregated 734,599 tons, valued at $31,035,8" 
ports in December, 1922, due to heavy incom!ns 


1 27,009 
}. they 
[m- 
ship- 
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Machinery Exports from United States 


um Engines 


s and Parts 
e Engines 


ternal Combustion 


ries and Parts for 
Locomotives 
tric Machinery and 
ratus 
iting Machinery 
e Mixers 
Making Machinery 
;s and Elevator Ma- 


ind Quarrying Ma- 


Vell Machinery 


and Drilling Machi nes 
Shapers and Slott ers 
ind Power Press es 

itters 

Mac I ines 
Cutting and 


and Shearin 


Screw 


ver Hammers 
4 Ma hines 
rie g and Grin ng Ma- 


Metal Work ng 
nery and Part « of 
e Machinery 
r Ma hines 
Machinery 


r-Mill and G * stmill Ma- 


Ma- 


Sugar-ti l Mac k Inery 


Paperand Pulp Mill Machinery 


Sawmill Mach nery 


Other Woodw orking Machinery 


Refrigerating and Ice Making 
Machinery 

{ir Compr essors 

ewrite rs 

ywer L *undry Machinery 

Typese ttIng Machines 

Printing Presses 

\gricultural Machinery and 
Implements ; 
Other Machinery and Parts. 






Total 


Ma- 


(By Value) 


Twelve Months Ended 


December, 
1922 


$8 , 663,764 
2,328, 235 
1,240,106 


December, December, 
1922 1923 
$706, 699 $425 , 669 
163 , 839 29,528 
52,199 141,188 
343, 703 342,086 


275 ,532 280,168 
476,498 
210,738 
140,703 


474,563 
234, 600 
251,878 


641,216 
92,191 
56,764 
44,229 


832,525 
151,103 
55,655 
60,420 





183 ,000 296,494 
642,794 2,901,220 
312,914 496,764 
547 , 763 642 938 
106,818 82,535 
82 , 266 
28,169 
20,146 
9,838 
32,095 
29,977 62,725 
8.534 9,061 
11,974 10,645 
1,460 12,000 
100,391 37 ,807 


739,352 
847,490 
972,883 
117,825 


318,792 
501, 233 
1,008,153 
92 , 263 


170,569 88 , 293 


260,565 482,093 
173, 833 111,691 
52,288 39,416 
153 , 883 116,714 
196,224 173,490 
184, 166 292,188 
1,237,964 1,294,667 
138 , 694 84,444 
292,852 420,590 
748,537 407 ,343 
2,926,346 2,464,272 
8,830,794 7,531,380 


3, 184,402 


5,132,754 
$,482.9356 
1.078, 207 


7,887,484 
1,451,827 
552.041 
363 046 


2,655,817 


6,570,734 
4,231,057 
6,047,902 
776,874 
610,924 
295 939 
313,529 
114,363 
378 137 


212,412 


146,005 
130,279 
161,355 


826,698 


5,837,849 
13,725,640 
7,384,712 
1,053 , 853 


1, 207 , 426 
3,798,536 
1,826,904 

601,401 
1, 443, 433 


1,906,218 
2,217,605 
11,573,970 
742,995 
3,827,684 
4,155,441 





29,491,153 
85, 998, 692 





23,396,715 $23,412,530 $239,331, 


December 
1923 


, 166. 5 
,432,9 
3, 961,142 
5 , 342,029 


$4,421,9 
1 
1 


831,929 
402,991 
314,367 


8 ,821,921 
1 ,634,522 


567, 635 
921,492 
2,724,784 


10,137,068 
6,626,079 
7,465,132 

,094,060 
722,402 
236, 808 
385, 806 
237 , 696 
455, 906 


524,443 


177 , 690 
155,279 


40,195 
1,008, 786 


4,641,400 
9,043 ,677 
9,211,038 
1,324, 256 


1,155,485 
6,022,794 
2,006,812 

617,118 


1,137,215 


2, 264, 867 
2,627,546 
3,821,480 
1,006, 865 
3,889,739 
4 603,321 


31,485, 645 
118,536,771 


200 $288, 207,72 


Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore 


(In Gross Tons) 
By Countries 


Dec., Dec 
1923 1923 
Bea «| yee 


22,386 . 

317 7 
60,100 
84,237 100.547 


157,190 


12 Months 


Ended 

Dec Dec., 

1923 1923 

INAGR.: o..0eeand 4,324 92,381 
South America.. 20 1,126 
pan 174 1,159 
Eee ee 71 932 
ppine Islands ; 57 
eee ees 3 714 

ed Sheets: 

Ge «heb 805 29,785 
MA praincd. acd win 372 12,998 
eS .sexebaaen 67 2,857 
POntimM . cés<% 132 5,063 
ppine Islands 584 7,825 
tral America. 249 4,112 
MA cape 3,533 8,917 
DO as 235 6,333 
WHEE 4. a cuce 191 4,534 





vareenanenanennerie seneenerereeente 


12 Mont 


381,746 
385.920 


1.135.156 


hs Ended 
Dec., 
1923 
214,891 
749,765 
24,710 
692,979 


1,086,085 


2,768,430 


Ceeened enpeentneenenty 
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Exports of Iron and Steel 


( 


In Gross Tons) 

Twelve Months 

Ended December 
erect ee 


—December—, 





1922 1923 1922 1923 
IN aia, worst 5 few all ie 3,136 2,750 30,922 32,318 
Ferromanganese ...... 43 2 1,107 4,295 
Ferrosilicon .......... 196 ers «ee 689 714 
MI 4 sir uctietas Oy x qetaiee 2,761 5,111 64,572 65,678 
Ingots, blooms, billets, 
sheet bar, skelp 8.449 4,583 107,201 111,881 
OU: DONG: ase vs bs 2 : BOR -: datiecs 12,660 
Steel bars Se *14,123 11,000 173,075 158,315 
Alloy steel bars....... 393 50 4,416 2,148 
Wire rods ae ca tare 1,498 6,490 40,424 40,867 
Plates, iron and steel.. 11,300 7,034 100,984 115,459 
Sheets, galvanized 6,634 7,376 109,320 114,748 
Sheets, black steel..... 5,477 36,642 214,911 139,103 
Sheets, black iron..... 989 640 11,692 14,157 
Hoops, bands, strip steel 3,756 1,935 34,511 38,240 
Tin plate, terne plate, 
ROR Or eae iy 6,513 17,609 76,629 124,452 
Structural shapes, plain 
material : «nae. eee 6.078 136,943 122,066 
Structural material, fab- 
ricated rec O7¢ 657 47,223 78,529 
Steel rails re . 17,481 21,565 279,10 267.409 
Rail fastenings, 
switches, frogs. etc.. +409 279 8,327 39.586 
Boiler tubes, welded 
pipe and fittings. 16,931 15,410 178,518 193,640 
Cast iron pipe and fit- 
tings J d 019 1.832 8.227 28.057 
Plain wire a a 7.459 7,261 112,970 92,2: 
Barbed wire and woven 
wire fencing Suen 214 711 7 91 
Wire cloth and screen- 
ing 108 137 1,526 
Wire rope 379 422 4.619 
Wire nails 2.814 6.490 h,022 
All other nails and tacks 607 629 8,384 
Horseshoes ‘ eine 115 89 987 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 
washers, except track 1,564 1,402 18,097 18,905 
Car wheels and axles. 1,888 973 17.508 20,591 
Iron castings 955 827 10,188 10,044 
Steel castings 171 321 2.210 4,734 
RRS a ee 172 196 2,171 3,018 
Machine screws 24 228 cece 
MOORS Nis sind si 6% 8 150,170 177,844 1,986,297 1,992,595 


*Includes both iron and 


steel] bars 


Imports of Machinery 


Exports by Countries of Destination 


Tin 


Japan 


(In Gross Tons) 


Plate: 
Canada 


Argentina 


Uruguay 


China 
British 
Chile 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Hong 
Italy 


Barbed y 
Cuba 
Argent 


Australia 


Mexico 
South 


Colombia 


Brazil 


Canada 
seceanaveeree supennyeveraneesevest ernenewenensvenserenenenennesveveenensernaneveeereerenrsenet=aseaaaeeyupenenenennnnesEneN siren terts EntnnT En nErenInrEDErTOnRTYTnrHYEPIETYY LOTTE OPP RR RERERT, 


' India. ae 


Kong..... 


Vire: 
res wk oo 


Africa. ... 


(By Value) 
Twelve Months 
Ended December 
——December— — -—-*—— —s 
1922 1923 1922 1923 
Metal-working ma- 
chine tools...... $27,038 $63,659 $248,105 $423,175 
Agricultural ma- 
chinery and im- 
plements ....... 205,321 310,688 2,558,714 2,935,555 
Electrical machin- 
ery andapparatus 14,609 42,241 *70,588 511,233 
Other power gener- 
ating machinery. 309,068 17,103 *538,856 1,783,622 
Other machinery.. 136,535 276,682 2,608,817 2,681,733 
Vehicles, except 
agricultural 196,815 182,577 1,566,547 2.735.593 
WG a0 as aed $889,386 $892,950 $7,591,627 $11,070,911 
*Beginning Sept. 22, 1922 
12 Months 12 Months 
Ended Ended 
Dec., Dec Dex Dec., 
1923 1923 1923 1923 
Steel Rails: 
1.741 29.562 Canada 3,203 61,445 
8 216 35 808 Japan titnee Se 91,718 
"eae ep ¢ Ce wea soso aeeae 45,554 
827 7,291 vin ~ as 
me © 97 ( hile eeoe 5,320 
173 3,497 at. ao ee 4.849 
3,048 12,544 Philippine Islands 318 5,105 
eee 6,465 CRO: iss eee 4d geet 3,293 
268 2,458 Honm@uras «..<<«:; 76 8,871 
445 4,954 Kwang Tung.... Saws 11,143 
174 2,341 Argentina ...... Saeed 1,272 
1.108 3.353 Nh 6 oe hms acs 116 3,323 
’ 2 267 Colombia ...... 54 3,249 
Galvanized Wire: 
5 9 353 JODOR 2 ccwsccs 3,171 23,825 
a a Argentina ...... 412 12,776 
137 2491 COMORES «co vticce 1,645 15,501 
ann 4003 Australia ....... 361 6,891 
278 aie geet > 749 9,785 
255 5,599 WRISO i. a's ve eas 281 3.977 
422 4,409 CR. 20s ten Gt 126 2.572 
1,212 11,703 United Kingdom. 154 2.544 
1,513 6,303 CEO 6s ot tis te 4,205 
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ments of pig iron and scrap, reached the total of 96,395 rail exports in 1923, amounting to 267,409 t ipan 
tons but, for the year 1922, imports were only 714,224 took 91,718 tons. Of the 17,609 tons of tin ex. 
tons, or 20,000 tons less than they were last year. ported in December, 1923, Japan took 8216 ty Tin 

Imports of pig iron in 1922 amounted to 583,440 plate exports in 1923 aggregrated 124,452 3, of 
tons, as against 367,820 tons in 1923. Imports of iron which Japan took 35,808 tons. Of the 6490 to; wire 
and steel for November, 1923, were only 26,364 tons. nails exported last December, Japan took 4711 , and 
Incoming shipments of iron ore in December totaled of the total wire nail exports of 45,979 tons }) 1923. 
157.190 tons and, for the year 1923, they reached the Japan took 19,457 tons. 
high total of 2,768,430 tons. Imports of machinery in Comparing exports for the year 1923 with those for 
December, 1923. were valued at $892,950, compared 1922, there was a gain of 14,500 tons of plates, 5400 


with $889,386 in December, 1922, and, for the year 1923, 
they were valued at $11,070,911. compared with $7,591,- 
627 in 1922. 

Black steel sheets constituted the greatest item of 
in December, 1923, outgoing shipments of this 
for that month amounting to 36,642 tons. Prac- 

of this total was taken by Japan, exports to 
that country being 33,347 tons. Of the total exports of 
139.103 tons of black sheets in 1923, Japan took 74,749 


export 
pr duet 
tically all 


tons, or 53.7 per cent, 
Of steel rail exports amounting to 
December, Japan took 12,097 tons and, of the total steel 


21.565 tons last 


Secretary Writes About Past Labor Troubles in 


Coal Region and Advises Association 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—Agreement between soft 
coal operators in the central field and the United Mine 
Workers is urged by Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
in a letter addressed to Acting Commissioner C. J. 
Goodyear of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, and made public today. The letter is 
a reply to a communication from Mr. Goodyear seeking 
the advice of the Secretary as to the participation of 
the association in the forthcoming joint conference at 
Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 11. The purpose of the confer- 
ence is to consider the renewal of a wage agreement 
covering the “central competitive field” in the soft coal 
industry, of which the association comprises a part. 

Mr. Hoover advises that representatives of the as- 
sociation, together with other representatives from the 
central field, should make “every proper endeavor to 
continue an agreement with the United Mine Workers 
and thus avoid suspension of coal production.” Mr. 
Hoover states that “It is, of course, assumed that the 
conference will consider only wages and conditions of 
labor.” 

The Secretary pointed out that continuous opera- 
tion is the one thing that will stop the economic de- 
generation that has been going on in this industry for 
years. 

“T do not need to repeat that the soft coal industry 
is in a very bad condition,” says the Secretary. “There 
are more than 30 per cent too many mines. They are 
giving only part time employment to 30 per cent too 
many employees. The real cure is a period of continu- 
ous operation under free competition and full movement 
of coal. 

“The main reason for the bad functioning of the 
industry is that we have for many years had periodic 
strikes and lockouts together with car shortages, each 
of which has resulted in coal famines to the consumer, 
accompanied by outrageous prices. For periods in be- 
tween we witness gluts of coal sold at a loss. Large 
numbers of mines have come into existence which can 
make profits solely out of these famines, thus creating 
this long train of consequences in speculative develop- 
ment and irregular employment. While daily wages 
in this industry are theoretically among the highest in 
the country, yet practically the earnings of a consider- 
able fraction of the mine workers employed but part 
time are comparatively low and from their difficulties 
we have a constant center of discontent. 

“The continuous smooth operation of the mines over 
a term of years without these interruptions would re- 
sult in the elimination of producers who depend on 
famine prices by the ordinary processes of competition. 
It would result in a concentration of labor in more con- 
tinuous employment in the more economically worked 


tons of galvanized sheets, 2500 tons of black iro) heets, 
3700 tons of hoops, etc., 48,000 tons of tin plate, 31.309 
tons of fabricated structural steel, 15,000 tons of boiler 
tubes, etc., 3000 tons of car wheels and axles and 2590 
tons of steel castings. There was a decrease of 4400 
tons in total bars, of 76,000 tons in black steel sheets. 
in spite of Japan’s recent needs and of the fact that 
December, 1923, showed a gain of 31,000 tons over De. 
cember, 1922. Plain structural shapes declined 15,000 
tons; rails, 12,000 tons; wire, more than 20,000 tons: 
wire nails, 9000 tons. Japan took 363,668 tons of our 
1923 exports, compared with 602,281 tons in 1922. 


mines. It would render the business of the lower cost 
operators more stable. The prices of coal would be 
lower because the surplus of mines and labor are a 
charge on the consumer in the end. I believe we have 
now overcome most of the transportation difficulties, 
It remains to eliminate the frequent suspensions which 
arise from serious friction in employment relations. 

“That the public pays heavily for these suspensions 
can be made entirely clear by taking the history of only 
the last two years. For some months prior to the sus- 
pension in 1921 the average price of spot soft coal at 
the mine was about $2.25 per ton and since the effect 
of the suspension wore off it has averaged about $2.30. 
Yet during a period of 14 months during and following 
the strike, the average price was nearly $4. If we 
apply the increase to the amount of coal produced or 
sold during the period of 14 months mentioned above, 
even making a large deduction for the cheaper contract 
coal, it is certain that the public paid three or four 
hundred million dollars additional for coal due to the 
suspension.” 


Expansion Plans of Ford Motor Co. Include 
New Blast Furnaces 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is planning the erec- 
tion of additional blast furnaces at its River Rouge 
plant and the building of a large coal handling plant. 
It is Henry Ford’s intention, as stated by a close asso- 
ciate, eventually to manufacture all the steel that his 
automobile and tractor plants consume. The Ford 
company at present has two blast furnaces, most of the 
output of which is consumed by the Ford foundries and 
by outside foundries as well as steel plants for making 
castings and finished steel for Ford cars. Ford en- 
gineers have been working on steel plant plans for som 
time. Last summer the Ford company began to ship 
ore direct to its River Rouge plant. It plans now t 
erect a coal handling plant so that it will have return 
cargoes of coal to take to northern Lake ports. Th 
company also has under construction two large lake 
ore boats for hauling ore from its own and other Lake 
Superior district mines to its blast furnaces. With the 
building of these boats and the coal handling plant, Mr. 
Ford, with his Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, will 
own a through rail-water transportation line for coa 
from southern Ohio coal mines to upper Lake ports. It 
is stated that it will probably be a year or two before 
definite action will be taken on the construction of the 
coal handling plant and additional blast furnaces. 


The first cargo of steel rails to move throug” 
Charleston, S. C., in some time will be loaded by ' 


steamship Bantu, which will take 2000 tons of ste 
rails to be shipped to Valparaiso, Talara, and Callao, 
Chile. The steel is to come from Birmingham, mov!né 
by rail from the interior. 








Juality of Electric and Open-Hearth Steels 


Metallurgical Conditions During the Settling-Up Period 


Compared—Basic and Acid Slags—Factors 


Favoring Clean Steel 


BY B. E. L. DE MARE* 


rTVHE three steel-making processes which are com- 
pared in this article are: 


1 The basic electric process. 
2. The acid open-hearth process 
3. The basic open-hearth process. 

The object of the comparison is to explain the metal- 
rgical conditions during the final, or settling-up, 
riod of each process, which determines the quality of 
1e steel produced, and thus to show the possibilities of 
difying these conditions in order to improve this 
iality as far as possible. 

By quality, I am not concerning myself here with 

physical properties of steel, depending on a certain 
hemical composition, or by the advantages that any one 

the three processes may have in producing a steel 
"such a composition, but I assume that in each case 
ve are dealing with steel that can be made without any 
special difficulty by any one of the three processes, as 
for instance, a plain carbon steel with normal contents 
if manganese and silicon, and with phosphorous and sul- 
phur fairly low, cr below 0.04 per cent. 


Measuring the Quality of a Steel 


The physical properties, by which the quality of a 
steel is measured, are the tensile strength, elastic limit, 
elongation and contraction of area, as shown not only 

y longitudinal tests, that is, with the axis in the direc- 

tion of forging or rolling, but also by transverse or 
radial tests, taken at right angles to this direction, and 
vy bending tests, drop tests, and tests to determine the 
resistance of shock and fatigue. Also for special pur- 
poses, polishing tests for quality of surface, and case- 
arburizing tests for uniform surface hardness. 

As determined by these various tests, the three 

asses of steel under consideration range themselves in 
the following order according to quality: 
First—Basic electric steel. 
Second—Acid open-hearth steel. 
Third—Basiec open-hearth steel. 

The reason for this is that electric’steel is cleaner, 

less contaminated by inclusions of non-metallic im- 

irities, than acid open-hearth steel, and this latter 


Per Cent PerCent Per Cent 


CaO MgO MnO 
i c electric slag.... ... 63.0 16.0 0.6 
\cid open-hearth slag.... ; 2.5 0.5 16.5 
Basie open-hearth slag.. ; 50.0 6.0 8.0 


aner than basic open-hearth steel. These non-metallic 
npurities consist chiefly of the oxides of iron, mangan- 
and silicon, forming what may be called secondary 
2, different in composition from the primary or fur- 
e slag. Accompanying these oxides, may also be 
ind a certain amount of manganese sulphide. Now 
ery one of the various tests for quality are more or 
affected by these non-metallic impurities in the 
teel, which vary according to the oxidizing or non- 
xidizing conditions in the furnace, especially during the 
ettling-up period of each process. 
That these impurities actually are the chief factors 
far as the quality of the steel is concerned has been 


“Consulting metallurgist, Union Electric Steel Corporation, 
ttsburgh., Formerly superintendent open-hearth depart- 
ent Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.. Philadelphia. 
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shown by innumerable macroscopic and microscopic ex- 
aminations of fractured steel, as well as by chemical de 
terminations of the total contents of oxides in the steel. 
Their bad effects are shown by a general unreliability 
and brittleness, especially where they are collected in 
patches or streaks, by their acting as starting points for 
cracks on account of the discontinuity in the metal 
caused by them, the cracks spreading from spot to spot, 
following paths of least resistance, and by their acting 
as centers of corrosion on account of forming electro- 
negative substances in the steel. 


Troubles Caused by Impurities 


The following are some of the troubles caused by 
them: 

1 Failure of transverse tests, as required for the 
acceptance of heavy ordnance, bucket wheels for steam- 
turbines, certain hollow forgings, ete., on account of 
streaks of slag across the tests and “woody” fracture 

2.—Failure of armor piercing projectiles, die blocks 

for drop forging, etc., on account of cracks caused by 
their presence, both during the heat treatment and 
later by the severe strains such forgings are subjected 
to 

3 Breakage of piston rods, crank and line shafts 
railroad axles, rails, automobile parts, etec., which ars 
more or less exposed to fatigue and vibration strains, 
to the pounding of heavy loads, and the embrittling 
effect of cold weather, etc 

{ Blisters, flakes and shells on the surfaces of 
sheets, cold rolled strip steel, ete., and breakage for 
lack of ductility in bending and deep drawing. 

5 Breakage of steel wire while being drawn, 
especially after being reduced to a small gage, and 
general unreliability on account of brittleness. 

6 Condemnation of hardened rolls on account of 
“sandsplits” or spots, shown after the rolls have been 
polished 

7.—Soft spots on the case-carburized surface of 
parts for ball and rolled bearings, etc. 


The Various Slags 


The chemical composition of the final slags is the 
best indication of the oxidizing or non-oxidizing condi- 
tions of the various processes, and also of the care and 


FeO and Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


Fe.O; AlgOs P.O; Sid, CaCy Ss 
0.8 5.0 0.1 12.0 1.3 0.40 
15.0 1.5 0.0 63.0 0.0 0.0 

14.0 2.0 20 15.0 0.0 0.07 


skill with which the furnaces have been handled during 
the settling-up periods. The following are typical exam- 
ples of such slag which may be considered favorable as 
to the quality of the steel produced: 

Of the various oxides making up the composition ot 
these slags, by far the most active one is the iron oxide, 
and on the amount of this oxide, on the form in which it 
occurs, and on its chemical affinity to the other com- 
ponents of the slag, depend the oxidizing or non-oxidiz- 
ing qualities of the slag. 

This is one of the most important points in the metal- 
lurgy of steel because on the quality of the slag, and on 
the length of time of contact between the steel and the 
slag, depends the quality of the steel, because, between 
the oxidizing or non-oxidizing qualities of the slag and 
the amount of oxide dissolved in the steel, there is an 
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equilibrium, or a tendency to get into equilibrium, which 
is attained, provided sufficient time is allowed for this 
reaction to be carried to a finish. 

The length of time required, depends of course on 
the mass of steel in the furnace and its area of contact 
with the slag. It is comparatively short for a 5-ton 
heat, and considerably longer for a 150-ton heat, the 
area of contact between the steel and the slag per unit 
weight of metal steadily decreasing with the increasing 
size of the furnace. 

At the end of the settling-up period, in order to re- 
move the red shortness of the steel caused by dissolved 
iron oxide and make it fit for forging or rolling, certain 
deoxidizers are added, chief among which are mangan- 
ese, silicon and aluminum, which reduce part of the iron 
oxide in the steel by themselves becoming oxidized. This 
reaction, however, is never carried to a finish, nor do 
the new oxides all have a chance to rise to the surface 
and combine with the slag. Therefore this condition 
cannot possibly make up for the lack of a deoxidized 
condition of the steel as a result of the settling-up 
period, that is to say, it cannot make basic open-hearth 
as good as acid open-hearth steel, nor this latter as good 
as electric steel. 

In addition to the three so-called deoxidizers already 
mentioned, there are others, such as titanium, zirconium 
and magnesium, for which certain advantages are 
claimed, but the same principle holds good with them; 
to clean the steel by reducing the iron oxide in the 
they must themselves become oxides, or they 
would have no effect as deoxidizers. The one and only 
element, which is able to deoxidize the steel without 
leaving trace of non-metallic impurities, is carbon, for 
the simple reason that in reducing iron oxide by itself 
becoming oxidized, it forms monoxide of carbon, which 
is gas. Some of this gas may be held in solution, and 
may cause blow-holes as the steel solidifies in the 
molds, but it will never cause “dirty” steel, that is, 
steel containing solid non-metallic impurities. 


ste¢ 


Oxidizing Quality of Slag 


The conditions which determine the oxidizing quality 
of the slag are: 
1 The furnace 


atmosphere The 


the higher will be 
) 
l 


above the slag 


more oxidizing this atmosphere is 


the content of iron oxide in the slag, all other con- 
ditions being similar. In electric furnaces, provided 
the furnace itself is air tight, this atmosphere is prac- 
tically non-oxidizing, on account of the heat being 
generated not by fuel combustion but by the electric 
res 

In the acid and basic open-hearth furnaces, the 
tmosphere is always oxidizing To speak about a 
neutral” flame, as sometimes is done, is a misnomer. 


Wherever there is a flame, there is free air, as without 


ree air to carry on the combustion, there would be 
no flame Also wherever there is a flame, there are 
the oxidizing products of combustion, CO. and H,O. 
This atmosphere, however, may be more or less 
oxidizing depending on the kind and quality of fuel 
used, on the design of the furnace and of its gas and 
iir ports, on the temperatures of the preheated gas 

d air, and on the regulation of the relative amount 


gas and air 
2 On the 
temperature 


admitted to the combustion chamber. 
amount of carbon in the steel and on its 
reducing 
the settling-up period, where there is an 
oxidizing atmosphere above the. slag, which affects the 
quality of the slag. The higher its temperature, the 
greater will be its reducing power on the oxides in the 


This carbon is the one and only 


agen auring 


slag as well as in the steel, and the higher the carbon 
content in the steel, the greater will also be its 
reducing effect, according to the law of mass-action. 


The material used in the bottom of the furnace 
whether acid or basic. On this depends of course the 
proportion as well as the composition of the acids and 
the slag and hence, under similar conditions 
of the atmosphere above the slag and the steel below 
the slag, the oxidizing effect of the slag on the 
Also on what fluxes are available 
modifying the composition and fluidity of the slag. 

4 The temperature of the slag. The higher this 
tempe! iture, the more acid will be the acid slag, and 
the more will be the slag. If now the 


temperature of the slag is lowered, on account of some 


bases in 


steel. 


this depends 


for 


basic basic 


obscure law of nature, the slag will strive to retain its 
fluidity, 


the 


reach, 


acid slag by combining 


FeO, the 


with any base 


within such as basic slag by com- 
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bining with any acid within reach, such as P,O,. 
fact that basic slag, under such a condition, also 
bines with iron oxide leads one to believe, that in 
case the iron oxide goes into combination as the f¢, 
oxide Fe,Os, and should be classified as an acid. 


Referring again to the composition of the thre 
as already given, it is plainly to be seen how profound|, 
the difference in these various conditions has moctified 
the composition of the slag according to the process 
used. Take first the basic electric slag. It shows how 
important is the non-oxidizing condition of the fur 
atmosphere and the high temperature produced 
electric ares, giving the carbon in the steel, aided jy 
this case by the addition of carbon to the slag, a py 
ponderant power of reducing the oxides. The weaker 
oxides, FeO and MnO, as well as the weaker acid P.O 
have been practically eliminated, the slag made exceed. 
ingly basic, with high CaO and MgO, and under the in- 
tense heat of the electric arcs, the carbon has even re- 
duced a small proportion of CaO, some of the nascent 
Ca combining with carbon to form a carbide, some with 
sulphur in the form of sulphide. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how much su- 
perior, that is, how much less contaminated by non- 
metallic impurities, electric steel consequently will be, 
as compared to open-hearth steel, especially considering 
the comparatively small mass of steel in the electric 
furnace to be brought into equilibrium with the slag. 


The Open-Hearth Slags 


Coming next to the two open-hearth slags, it is a 
well-established fact that they differ in their oxidizing 
effect on the steel, the acid being less oxidizing than 
the basic slag under similar conditions as to furnace 
atmosphere and as to the temperature and amount of 
carbon in the steel. 

The reason for this is that in the acid slag practi- 
cally all the iron is present as a base of ferrous oxide, 
FeO, firmly held, together with the other chief base, 
MnO in chemical combination with a strong acid, SiO). 

In the basic slag on the other hand, the iron occurs 
both as ferrous oxide, FeO, and ferric oxide, Fe,0;. On 
account of the presence of stronger bases, CaO, Mg0, 
and MnO in combination with the three acids Al.0., 
P.O;, and SiO., the iron oxides are comparatively weak 
and loosely held in combination, and therefore, more 
free to act as oxidizers on the steel. Moreover part of 
the iron being present as Fe,O;, this higher oxide adds 
to the oxidizing effect of the slag. As already men- 
tioned, it is probable that this ferric oxide should be 
classified as an acid, which in addition to explaining its 
effect on the fluidity of the slag, would also explain the 
fact, that iron oxide in basic slag acts as a substitute 
for SiO., the total amount of the two, with a constant 
amount of P,O;,'making up an approximately constant 
percentage of the slag. Each may vary between wide 
limits, but when one is low, the other is proportionately 
high, and vice versa. In fact, the only rational way of 
explaining the reactions of basic open-hearth slag dur- 
ing the settling-up period is to classify the ferric oxide 
as an acid. 

Producing Clean Steel 


Having explained the metallurgical conditions during 
the settling-up period, which determine the quality of 
the steel produced, let us now see what may be done to 
make these conditions as favorable as possible for the 
production of clean steel. 


In the case of the electric process, the furnace 
air-tight as possible to insure a non- 
oxidizing atmosphere. All brick-work should be laid 
With tight joints, the walls inclosed with a mantel of 
steelplate, water-cooled doors and lintels used to make 
them tight-fitting, and leaks of hot gases prevented 
through the roof around the electrodes, as otherwis 
these openings would act as a chimney to pull air into 
the furnaces. 

Following the removal of the first or oxidizing slas. 
and the addition of the second or reducing slag, the 
bath must be brought up to a very high temperature 
to carry out the chemical reactions of the settling-UP 
period, and sufficient time allowed to bring steel and 
Slag into equilibrium. During this period, by the 
action of the carbon in the steel, aided by the carbon 
added on top of the slag in the form of powdered cok° 
both the steel and the slag will be thoroughly (°- 


must be as 
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xidized, as shown by the composition of the final 
lag. When this is attained, may be judged by the 
ehavior of the slag, which will then crumble as it 
vols in the air into fine, white powder. 

2—With the acid open-hearth process it is not 

re necessary for me to go into details, having already 
ione so in a paper read before the American Iron & 
steel Institute. (See “The Acid Open-Hearth Process” 
n the Year Book of the American Iron & Steel Institute 
for 1920. Also THE IRON AGE, June 3, 1920.) It is 
ufficient to state, that certain conditions pertaining to 
he basie open-hearth process, next to be dealt with, 
ilso applies to the acid process. 

3.—The basic open-hearth process is by far the 
nost important of the three here considered. It is the 
hief tonnage-producing process and naturally, where 
onnage is the main consideration, quality as a rule is 
treated as of secondary importance. But even in 
tonnage production, the steadily increasing demand for 
mproved quality is making itself felt, until it has be- 
ome of the very greatest importance to study very 
earefully every possible way to improve the quality 
without too great a sacrifice in tonnage. 

In this regard, the crucible and Bessemer processes 
ffers us an object lesson. The former, although hav- 
ng been in use for over 100 years before the latter 
was invented, or since the year 1740, still makes the 
very best steel produced. As Brearly puts it: “It is 
till a great virtue of crucible steel that it contains less 
cluded slag than steel made by any other process.” 
This holds good as long as it is carried out in the 
old-fashioned way, without the addition of a “bill” of 
iluminum to shorten the time of the heat. Bessemer, 
nm the other hand, makes the poorest steel, because it 
ontains more occluded slag than steel made by any 
other process. 

The difference between the two steels is caused by 
the crucible process being mainly a settling-up process 
with the exclusion of atmospheric oxidation, while the 
Bessemer process is mainly an oxidizing process, com- 
pressed air being forced through the steel, and with 
practically no time allowed for deoxidizing it by a 
subsequent settling-up period. 

The former, in spite of small production at high 
cost, is surviving, while the latter, in spite of maximum 
production at low cost, has been steadily losing ground. 


Conditions for Making High Quality Steel 


The four conditions which determine the oxidizing 
quality of the slag will now be considered in connection 
with the basic open-hearth process. 

Sharp Working Furnaces.—The first and most im- 
portant condition for making steel of high quality as 
well as for turning out a great tonnage, is to have sharp 
working furnaces, which will melt the charge quickly 
without excessive oxidation, decarburize it quickly at a 
high temperature in order not to fill the slag and steel 
full of iron oxide, and finally settle up the steel as 
juickly and thoroughly as possible, which implies hold- 
ng it for a sufficient length of time in a furnace at- 
mosphere as high as possible in temperature and as 
ow as possible in its oxidizing effect. After this is 
lone, the furnace may be cooled down sufficiently to 
‘ring the steel to the proper pouring temperature. 

The best, and as a rule, the most economical fuel to 
ise, is producer gas, provided a good quality of gas coal 
s used. The precaution should be taken to inject into 
the producers the least amount of steam necessary to 

revent the formation of clinkers, as the greater the 
‘mount of steam used, the higher will be the content of 
ydrogen in the gas and, therefore, the more oxidizing. 

As the quality and tonnage of steel produced are 
‘unctions of the degree of temperature, rather than of 

ne number of heat units, it follows that the tempera- 
re of the pre-heated gas and air should be as high as 
ossible. If there is any difference in temperature be- 
‘ween the two, it should be in favor of the gas, as this 
lows closer to the bath and the air closer to the roof. 
This highly pre-heated gas should enter the combustion 

amber in a thin stream at a high velocity, for the rea- 

n that the thinner the stream, the quicker will be the 

mbustion, and the nearer its velocity to the critical 

locity of the gas, the greater will be its efficiency in 
eat transfer. 

The direction of the stream should be such as not to 
ve the flame impinge on the slag, yet flowing fairly 
se to it, so that one just barely can see -across the 
irnace between the flame and the slag. This will pre- 
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vent the highly oxidizing products of the combustion, 
CO. and HO from coming in direct contact with the slag 
and with the small particles of steel thrown up above 
the slag by the carbon-boil, which would cause an over- 
oxidation of the slag and steel. It will also prevent the 
immediate sweeping away of the more or less non- 
oxidizing state of the atmosphere close to the bath, 
caused by the constant evolution of carbon monoxide 
from the bursting bubbles on the surface of the slag. 

The pre-heated air, on the other hand, should enter 
the combustion chamber at a low velocity, as the greater 
the difference in velocity between the gas and air, the 
more rapidly will the combustion take place. 

In order to have a sharp flame before it reaches 
the hearth proper, there should be ample space be- 
tween the face of the gas port and the hearth to serve 
as a preliminary combustion space. In large furnaces 
the length of that space should not be less than from 
8 to 10 ft. at each end. The combustion should take 
place under a slight outward pressure, just enough to 
produce a flicker of flame above the charging doors. 
This will prevent cold air from being drawn into the 
furnace, which would lower the temperature and make 
the furnace atmosphere more oxidizing. The roof of the 
combustion chamber should be high enough over the 
bath to permit a full and free development of the flame, 
without the roof getting damaged by direct contact with 
the flame or the highly heated products thereof. 

Carbon in the Steel and the Temperature.—In re- 
gard to the second of the four conditions that determine 
the oxidizing quality of the slag, viz., the amount of 
carbon in the steel and its temperature, the greatest 
care must be taken to have the bath hot while oreing 
down, as this is an endothermic reaction also not to 
add too much ore at a time, which would lower the tem- 
perature and fill the slag and steel full of iron oxide, and 
to stop the addition of ore well before the carbon aimed 
at has been reached in order to give the carbon in the 
steel the time and the high temperature required to de- 
oxidize the steel, as well as the slag, and bring the two 
into equilibrium. 

The Basicity of the Slag.—In regard to the third and 
fourth conditions, the more basic the slag is made dur- 
ing the settling-up period, provided it is also kept quite 
fluid, the more deoxidizing will it be and the cleaner the 
steel produced. Burnt lime should therefore be added 
during this time to increase its basicity, and at the same 
time the temperature of the bath raised to enable the 
slag to dissolve this lime and yet keep its proper fluidity. 
After sufficient time has been allowed for this settling- 
up process, and preparatory to tapping the furnace, the 
pre-heated air should be shut off so as to run the fur- 
nace with a very soft flame and cool the bath down to 
the proper pouring temperature. 

It is hardly necessary to add that in order to obtain 
good results as far as the quality of the steel is con- 
cerned, there should be at all times a close cooperation 
between the melting shop and the chemical laboratory. 





Secretary Mellon’s Comment on the Abolish- 
ing of 12-Hour Day 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—In an informal statement 
last Thursday, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon agreed 
with the statement made by Chairman Gary of the 
United States Steel Corporation on last Tuesday to 
President Coolidge that costs of production of iron and 
steel had been increased 10 per cent as a result of the 
elimination of the 12-hr. day. The Secretary of the 
Treasury expressed the belief that any increased prices 
would be moderate and stated that he did not look for 
a horizontal advance in prices. The only thing that 
would bring such an increase, in the opinion of Mr. 
Mellon, would be a great shortage of labor and he 
pointed out that he did not expect such a develepment, 
The Secretary commented on the fact that the 8,ar. day 
has developed improved labor and mechanical. efficiency 
and said that further improvement in this direction 
might be looked for and that in such an instance it 
would tend to prevent the necessity of increasing steel 
prices. 
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STEEL CORPORATION EARNINGS 


Extra Dividend Declared for Second Time 


in the Year 





Large Appropriation for Additions—Increased 
Cost Due to Abolishing 12-Hour Day Offset 
in Part by Greater Operations 


The report of the United States Steel Corporation 
for the fourth quarter of 1923 was made public 
Tuesday afternoon with the announcement of a dec- 
laration of an extra dividend of % of 1 per cent on 
the common stock. The showing for the fourth quarter 
was a favorable one, the net earnings being $49,958,980, 
compared with $47,053,680 for the third quarter. The 
earnings for the year were $179,650,010, compared 
with $101,647,671 for 1922. The surplus for the year 
was $14,282,390. The statement indicated that the 
best month of the last quarter was October, with earn- 
ings of $18,600,897, and December the poorest, with 
earnings of $14,072,232. The extra dividend for the 
third quarter was 4 of 1 per cent. Earnings for 1923 
and the three preceding years were as follows: 


Quarters 1923 1922 1921 1920 
First. . . $34,780,069 $19,339,985 $32,286,722 $42,089,019 
Second $7,858,181 27,286,945 21,892,016 43,155,705 
Third $7,053,680 27,.468.339 18,918,058 48,051,540 
Fourt! 49,95 


8,980 27,552,392 19,612,033 43,877,862 


Net earnings 

each year $179,650,910 $101,647,671 $92,708,827 $177,174,126 
Judge Gary received representatives of the press 

after the statement of earnings was made and was 

asked whether the abolishing of the 12-hr. day was 


Earnings for Fourth Quarter 


EFarnings Less 
Before Charg- Interest 
ing Interest on on the 


Subsidiary 

Companies Balance 
Bonds of 

Outstanding Earnings 


the Subsidiary 
Companies 
Bonds 
Outstanding 


October, 1923 $19,290,798 $690,601 $18,600,197 

Novembe 1923. 17,976,158 689,607 17,286,551 

December, 1923 14,761,036 688,804 14,072,232 
$52,027,992 $2,069,012 


Net earnings chin was basis icon be -.+- $49,958,980 
Less charges and allowances for depreciation, 
extraordinary replacement and sinking funds 


on bonds 13,041,684 


Net income $36,917,296 


Deduct Interest for the quarter on 
U. S. Steel Corporation bonds out- 
standing sie An ceri ero a vin We ao $4,645,546 
Premium on bonds redeemed........ 167,577 
——__—— 4,813,123 
a a me ae $32,104,173 
Add, net balance of sundry receipts and charges, 
including adjustments of various accounts... 235,189 
re sd Tacit ata rae $32,339,362 


Dividends on stocks of the United States Steel 
Corporation, viz. : 


Preferred, 1% on Ges bac ease eae $6,304,920 
Common, 156 Def CONE ....<066.0snness 6,353,782 
anne 12,658,702 
NIN ciniait htarsc lac he Soca acohatonts kak widen ae $19,680,660 


3alance of surplus for nine months ending Sept. 
30, 1923 


Less: Extra dividend, common, % of 
Ff errr rrr eee $2,541,512 
Sums appropriated and expended, or 
to be expended, account of addi- 
tions, improvements or betterments 
to plants and properties.......... 20,000,000 
25 41.512 


Balance of surplus for year............ $14,282,390 


responsible for the decrease in earnings in November 
and December. In reply he said that it was estimated 
that the abolishing of the 12-hr. day would cause an 
annual increase of about 10 per cent in costs of pro- 
duction and that would amount to about $25,000,000 
for a year. That increase in cost had not applied to all 
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of the last quarter and, in fact, the full effec | not 
been felt until late in the quarter. He added 4 o 
some extent the increased cost, due to the sh 


has been offset, “for every manufacturer kn, = 
‘full operation is more economical than parti era. 
tion.” He remarked that the decrease in | mber 
was to a considerable extent natural for that yo of 
the year. 

Referring to general business conditions | the 
policy of the Steel Corporation, Judge Gary that 
in compliance with its policy toward emplo: and 


stockholders it was believed that justice reqiired 
declaration of an extra dividend of % of 1 per cent. 
He expressed the belief that business of the «© untry 
would be all right if allowed to pursue its natuy.! and 
proper course without unjustifiable interferenc. He 
declared that the present administration of vern- 
mental affairs at Washington is “wise, discreet, digni- 
fied and constructive.” 


New Construction Plans of the United States 
Steel Corporation 


In answer to an inquiry from newspaper represen- 
tatives in regard to a report that the United States 
Steel Corporation has formulated a big improvement 
program for various subsidiaries, Judge Gary on Jan. 
24 said: 

We are all the time making extensions and improvements 
at one or another of our various plants. Some are more 
important than others. Our annual reports which have been 
published regularly will give full information concerning 
these matters. It is not a new departure to recommend ex- 
penditures that are large. If we did not make them we 
could not maintain our proper place in the iron and steel 
trade. 

Just at present we are contemplating the rearrangement 
and improvement of some of the mills of the Homestead 
Works at Pittsburgh, and have appropriated $6,000,000 or 
account of the same. How much the total will be we are not 
prepared to say now and will not be for some time 

We are also proposing to complete the tube plant 
Gary, Ind., which has been in process of construction for 
over a year. We have likewise lately recommended $6,()00 
000 on account of this work. 

Also, we have recommended the construction of an ad- 
ditional unit of 140 by-product coke ovens at Gary, Ind., to 
meet the full requirements of the large number of Diast 
furnaces at Gary and South Chicago, which have heretofore 
been built and have been in operation for some years. For 
these ovens we have appropriated over $3,000,000. 

These, of course, do not include all the work that 's 
being done or is contemplated, but they are the leading items 
We do not give to the press daily or regularly, except by 
annual reports, a full statement of our expenditures. If we 
did, we would devote considerable time in doing so. Occasion- 
ally, when it seems important, we try to accommodate the 
newspaper inquirer and hence I am making this statement. 

The plan to rebuild the Homestead Works was an- 
nounced in THE IRON AGE Jan. 24, 1924, page 310. 
The building of the tube plant at Gary was referred to 
in the annual review number of THE IRON AGE Jan. 3, 
1924, and at earlier dates. . 

The building of the additional 140 by-product coke 
ovens at Gary has not heretofore been announced. 





Modernizing Homestead Works 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 29.—It is officially annou! 
the work of modernization at the Homestead W 
the Carnegie Steel Co. this year will be concent 
on the rebuilding of the structural mills. This con 
the intimation given in THE IRON AGE last week. 
later announced by Judge Gary in New York, - 
appropriation for this work for this year is $6,000,00 . 
The program of rehabilitation of the Homestead Works, 
it is understood, will take a period of three ‘° four 
years and involve the expenditure of more than > 
000,000. It is stated that this year’s work does 
involve the rebuilding of any of the existin: oe 
making capacity. 
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Easy Money and Construction Activity fact remains, however, that while developments 
. : 2} Aa > j . Jer 7 rj ae > 5 
MPHASIS is being put in current financial re- noes the opening of the year have not a . def 
ete nite testimony one way or the other, the situation 
views on the continuing ease of money as an 
aa *" today, measured by the supply and ease of money 
indication that a satisfactory volume of busi- Ss tees Ty 5 A 
ce and by the activity in new construction, gives fair 
ness may be expected for some months. There ; ; : : re 
; promise of business in good volume for most it 
are now no signs of an early tightening of the 
, not all of the first half year. 
‘ market for money, nor does industry show a ten- 
re . . 
bo dency toward unhealthy expansion, to such use of ee ecereternentyertsiniant 
1 eat | credit as would result in a freezing of loans. For 
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many months the Harvard Economic Service has 
volume of 
business largely on the fact that money is abun- 


dant and available at low rates. 


based its predictions of a sustained 
Repeatedly in 
1923 it was pointed out that the important consid- 
eration during the prosperity phase of the busi- 
ness cycle is not the short time movement of com- 
modity prices but rather the movement of interest 
The New York Federal Reserve Bank, in 
its report for last week, showed cash reserves at 
$1,745,000,000 above legal requirements, an amount 
never before equaled. At the same time the ratio 
of cash on hand to loans was but little less than 
8 to 1. 

A monthly analysis of business conditions, 
published in New York, that has the distinction 
of having been right most of the time in the past 
vear in its forecasts, has emphasized month after 
month the volume of new construction as an in- 
dex to the general state of business in the coun- 
try. So many industries contribute to the require- 
ments of construction work, especially to the 
erection of new buildings, that when it is active 
there is widely diffused activity. Just now the 
outlook for construction is as good as it was 
at this time last year and, if the business in struc- 
tural steel is any criterion, 1924 will compare 
favorably with its predecessor. Political factors 
may assert themselves later to the detriment of 
business, and it is conceivable that conditions in 
Europe may have a more unfavorable effect on 
American industry than they had in 1923—though 
the contrary seems now more probable; and it is 
fully recognized that there is a point at which the 
high cost of building will have a greater effect in 
limiting demand than it has had thus far. There 
is also the possibility that influences traceable to 
the war -and that are now latent will come to the 
surface later and give a check to prosperity. The 


rates. 


Price Concessions on Quantity 

: steel as in other commodities the large buyer 
is disposed to feel that he is entitled to a quan- 

tity differential or price concession. Sellers have 

also recognized the point; but the trend in steel in 

recent years has been toward the reduction of 

such differentials or concessions, 

No change in the theory underlying such trans- 
actions is involved in the change in practice. 
There is simply a better understanding of the 
circumstances and a more practical and direct 
application of theory. The theory is that if it 
costs less to sell and deliver in large quantities 
than in small quantities a discount should be 
given to the large buyer. The change in attitude 
of steel mills is due to their having acquired a 
broader conception of the matter of cost. An ele- 
ment that used to be given little attention is now 
given much attention—the point that when a 
large consumer is taken on as a customer, a Cor- 
respondingly large gap is left if the customer is 
lost. If the customer is taken on when orders are 
easy to get and is lost when orders are hard to 
get, the expense of the transaction is large. To 
make room for the large customer some very good 
small customers may have to be dropped, and it 
is difficult to get them back in a weak or over- 
supplied market. 

The value of patronage lies more in its com 
tinuity than in its mere size. Ten customers tak- 
ing 1000 tons each in good years and 700 tons each 
in poor years are better than one customer taking 
10,000 tons in good years and only 5000 tons 
poor years. Moreover, in poor years the large 
buyer has more assurance, in seeking a conces 
sion as the price of continued patronage, than 
the small buyer. 

In recent years service has come to the top !” 
steel. While large orders, with long runs in s!ve? 
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. 
es, are advantageous to the steel mill, service 
mportant to the buyer, and the larger the buyer 
. more difficult it is for the mill to render de- 
ed service. Service is worth money, and the 
rger the service the more it is worth. If the 
nall buyer finds his deliveries insufficient he can 

out and buy in the prompt market, or from 
‘bbers. The large consumer is too large for such 
iarkets. Accordingly, when the large buyer of 
teel asks for a concession on his order the mill 
s likely to reply that he gets his concession not 
n price, but in service. 

A special case is presented when the steel 
mill is offered a large tonnage, not for a quarter, 
a half year, or a year, but for a term of years. 
Chen the whole system of doing business can be 
modified. A smaller sales force is needed, and 
by the close contact between seller and buyer 
that naturally arises the mill can arrange its 
affairs to render better service to such a cus- 
tomer, and get along better itself, than when 
dealing with customers whose relations are tem- 
porary. 





Economies in Fabricated Steel 

O less than $10,000,000 a year saving in rivet- 

ing cost in steel building construction ap- 
pears possible to Chief Engineer L. H. Miller of 
the American Institute of Steel Construction. For 
a year of capacity operations he would put the 
total saving in material as close to $30,000,000. 
This is based largely on economies in design, such 
as his association is striving to establish. A full 
capacity year means 3,000,000 tons of fabricated 
steel work, and the saving mentioned is equivalent 
to 10 per cent of the total, figuring the erected 
cost at $100 per ton. 

The principal opportunity for waste reduction 
lies in locating, punching, assembling, heating 
and driving rivets. The cost of these items when 
charged against rivets makes each rivet cost be- 
tween 15 and 20 cents. In 3,000,000 tons of fabri- 
cated steel, there are 100,000 tons of rivets. At 
one-half pound each, there are thus 400 million 
rivets. At 15 cents apiece, they cost $60,000,000. 
rhe $10,000,000 saving is accordingly one-sixth of 
the present cost. 

To secure for the building industry these siz- 
able reductions, the association has embarked on 
a program of engineering education within and 
without the industry. Certainly competition has 
not effected the kind of economies wanted; if any- 
thing it has done the reverse, when one considers 
the varying building regulations it has helped to 
set up in different communities. The call is for 
concerted action for the general good, as an indi- 
vidual can hardly bring uniformity and ration- 
ality in building requirements the country over 
and no one has been able as yet to secure agree- 
ment in the economical design and use of material. 


N recent hearings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the Bethlehem-Midvale merger, 
many of the consumers put on the stand as wit- 
nesses have stated that prices of steel are not so 
much of a factor as delivery. This would seem 
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to be borne out, in part at least, by the experience 
of some of the. European steel mills in trying to 
sell in this country. Although prices’ are fre- 
quently being quoted on European plates; shapes 
and bars that would permit delivery at points on 
the Atlantic seaboard several dollars a tom lower 
than delivered prices quoted by American mills, 
including, of course, the Pittsburgh freight rate, 
comparatively little business has resulted. The 
explanation of steel importers here is that Eu- 
ropean mills will not guarantee delivery, and 
without such guarantee even the low European 
prices are of little interest. The situation is well 
illustrated in recent cable correspondence between 
a Belgian mill and an American importer regard- 
ing a few hundred tons of steel bars. The order 
would have gone to the Belgian mill had it been 
willing to guarantee delivery at a specified time; 
but this it would not do, and the prospective 
buyer would not contract with the delivery in- 
definite. Even companies which have attempted 
to import European steel to put in warehouse here 
for resale in jobbing lots have been dissatisfied 
with the outcome because of the uncertainty of 
delivery from the other side. 


What Is the Value of Our Railroads? 


BOUT the middle of 1920 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission published a finding that, 
for the purpose of a particular case, the value of 
the steam railroad property subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission act should be taken 
as approximating $18,900,000,000. At the same 
time it said that the aggregate amount carried as 
book cost of road and equipment by all classes of 
carriers, as of Dec. 31, 1919, was $20,040,000,000. 
Since that time nearly two billions of new capital 
has been put into them. F. L. Loree, president 
of the Delaware & Hudson Co., in a contribution 
to an economic book in the latter part of 1921, esti- 
mated the value of the railroads of the United 
States at 24.5 billion dollars as of the end of 
1916 and at 25.5 billion dollars as of the end of 
1920. 

Senator LaFollette, a good many years ago, 
entertaining the opinion (or professing to do so) 
that the railroads of the United States were ex- 
acting rates correlated with an excessive valua- 
tion, secured the enactment of legislation for a 
physical valuation in detail by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Publication of its results has 
not been completed, but its valuations as an- 
nounced for a number of roads would indicate 
that the total is going to be in excess of the ten- 
tative estimate of 1920. Even so, many of these 
new valuations are being contested by the rail- 
roads in question on the ground of inadequacy. 

In spite of all this evidence the group of poli- 
ticians that is variously described as progressive, 
radical or nonsensical, maintains that the actual 
value of the railroads of the United States is only 
about $12,000,000,000. Senator Brookhart has 
been represented as proposing to introduce a bill 
“providing for reduction of capitalization to a 
figure not exceeding the market value of the 
stocks and bonds, and abolition of capitalization 
of unearned increment,” which bill, if enacted, he 
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says, “will squeeze more than $7,000,000,000 of charged off as loss. On the other hand, « vor. 

watered stock out of the railroads.” Evidently able change in economic conditions mig» pro. 

his starting point is the 18.9 billion dollar tenta- duce a valuation in excess of first cost, -hich 


tive valuation of 1920, followed by the assumption 
that about seven billion thereof is only nominal. 

In’ a recent address Mr. Loree showed that 
about $7,600,000,000 of new-capital had been put 
into the railroads between the middle of 1907 and 
the end of 1922, and about $5,500,000,000 between 
1912 and 1922. Notwithstanding these additions 
of new money the aggregate market value of stocks 
and bonds of the carriers, as indicated by market 
quotations, which was upward of $15,000,000,000 
in 1912, declined to approximately $13,000,000,000 
in 1922. 

More recently we have had a valuation by the 
Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern 
Railroads, which is presented quantitatively, and 
therefore permits a visualization better than the 
citation of aggregate value in terms of dollars 


alone. The committee estimates as follows: 
400,000 miles of track at $25,000... .$10,000,000,000 
69,000 locomotives at $20,000........ 1,380,000,000 
2,400,000 freight cars at $1,000...... 2,400,000,000 
57,000 passenger cars at $10,000...... 570,000,000 
I sc Cd aed ; 500,000,000 
NE NOD SS io cis ce umes ee eke 500,000,000 
50,000 = stations, terminals, shops, 
WOR Gib ds 6 ec cane hseneseen 7,000,000,000 
ME «i: x 6k aie eee ok ea ee $22,350,000,000 


The above estimate is based on pre-war costs. 
If this railroad property had to be replaced at 
$36,000 per mile of track, $60,000 per locomotive, 
$2,500 per freight car and $30,000 per passenger 
car, etc., which are substantially current costs, 
the total would come to about $37,250,000,000. 

The estimates of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Committee of Eastern Railroads, 
independent experts and others, ranging from 21 
to 25 billion dollars, with all indications that the 
higher is the better figure, all of these estimates 
based on pre-war values, are as close as such bold 
estimates can be expected to be. Their substan- 
tial coincidence is impressive. The quantitative 
analysis by the Committee of the Eastern Rail- 
roads shows clearly that there is no water in the 
valuations; not even any allowance for the value 
of experience and organization, which in all busi- 
ness affairs is a real and potent thing. Senators 
LaFollette, Brookhart and the rest of them will 
have to seek a different ground for their conten- 
tion that the value of all the railroads of this 
country is only about $12,000,000,000. 

There are several ways of reckoning the value 
of capital goods, under which head are railroads, 
but there is one great general principle, viz., that 
present value is a capitalization of prospective 
earning capacity, with allowance for reimburse- 
ment of the principal if it be a wasting asset like 
a mine, for obsolescence if it be a deteriorating 
asset like a factory, and for something more than 
mere upkeep even in the instance of a railroad. 
First cost and replacement cost are not necessa- 
rily determinative factors in any way. Replace- 
ment cost might enter into consideration in a 
commercial valuation for purchase or sale, or it 
might be disregarded entirely. First cost might 
be partly extinguished by a change in economic 
conditions, requiring that more or less of it be 


would be a justification for writing up. Th. ¢ are 
substantially the conditions when there is 4 ab. 
sence of artificial restrictions and a free 
economic law. 

Quotations in the stock market repres the 
buying and selling of floating supplies. 


v of 


npu- 
tation of a total of 12 or 13 billion dollars | .y aj) 
the railroads of the country, on the basis | quo- 
tations in the stock market, does not imp: that 
they could be bought or be sold for such sums, 
Efforts to buy controlling interests usually lead 


to advancing quotations, and vice versa efforts to 
liquidate exhibit themselves oppositely. If cvery- 
body tried to sell securities at about the same time 
the consequence would be such a debacle as hap- 
pened at the outbreak of the Great War. Concen- 
trated buying for acquisition of contro] may re- 
sult in something like the Northern Pacifi 
ner of an earlier date. 

However, the relatively low quotations for rail- 
road securities, recently and at present, reflect 
indeed a low estimate of the prospective earning 
capacities of the properties they represent. A 
reason therefor is the restrictive legislation that 
has been imposed upon the railroads. We see 
therein a modification of the general principle of 
value being a capitalization of prospective earn- 
ings. 

If prospective earnings be limited by the State, 
for which there is ground in that corporations en- 
joy franchises of the State and perhaps thereby a 
monopoly of service, it would be within the vision 
of legislators to try to curtail earnings so as to 
confiscate capital. It is clearly something of that 
sort that Senators LaFollette, Brookhart and 
their associates contemplate; but inasmuch as con- 
fiscation is at present unconstitutional, the courts 
step in and annul legislative enactments of such 
nature. There must then be introduced a method 
of valuation that is different from the natural and 
economic. If in conditions of free competition 
value is a function of prospective earning capac- 
ity, the fixing of earning capacity implies the 
need for a fixing of value. In other words, where 
competitive conditions produce fluctuating capital 
values, the imposition of a maximum permissible 
rate of earning necessitates the naming of a fixed 
capitalization to which that rate shall apply. 

There has been already much litigation under 
this head in connection with public service cor- 
porations. In such cases that have been decided 
by the courts, so far, including the Supreme 
Court, several bases have been decreed, none of 
them favorable to the aspirations of Senators La 
Follette, Brookhart, et al. One of these has been 
the basis of capital actually invested. Another 
has been the basis of replacement value. By the 
former of these methods the railroads should be 
allowed to enjoy a fair return on something like 
$22,000,000,000; by the other method a fair '™ 
turn on perhaps $37,000,000,000. The latter is far 
more than that for which the railroad comp:mles 
make any claim. Yet we see all around w* the 
rents for pre-war buildings being raised ‘o the 
basis established by the cost of new buil/ing® 


cor- 
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; reflecting the operation of the law of supply 
| demand, 

fhe baiting of the railroads, which are the 
perty of nearly 800,000 stockholders, in the in- 
est of persons who would like to have lower 
‘es simply because they wish it, is one of the 
manifestations of the day. The index of 
ight rates, taking the average of 1913-15 as the 
se, attained a maximum of only 174 in 1921, 
hile in 1922 it was only 161. At the present 
me it is probably lower than the composite for 
| industry in the United States, which may be 
mething like 175. This is one of the reasons 
hy the market price for railroad securities is so 
w. Another is the fact that the index for rail- 
ad labor is about 216. The index of prices for 
irm products ran far ahead of that for freight 
ites in every year from 1913 to 1921. That since 
en it has been deplorably low is no fault of 

ie railroads. 


Cheap Production the Answer 


ITH increasing capacity competition in auto- 

mobile production grows sharper every year. 
fhe margin between cost and selling price is 
1arrowing and car builders are constantly trying 
to cut down production costs by installing better 
machinery for rapid quantity production, getting 
improved handling equipment, and increasing 
plant efficiency in other directions. Some impor- 
tant companies still depend on other manufac- 
turers to supply many of their parts, such as 
cylinder blocks and other castings, forgings, 
stampings and gears; but the tendency.among the 
larger builders is to concentrate the manufacture 
of parts in their own plants. Many metal working 
plants, particularly in the Central West, either 
sprang up to supply the automobile trade or have 
expanded greatly because of the demands from 
that field. In not a few cases these plants have 
been equipped especially for large production 
work in automobile parts and some have fitted up 
units for the manufacture of a certain part for 
one type of car. 

The automobile companies are close buyers, 
but their orders are attractive because of the 
volume. Whether outside manufacturers will re- 
tain the bulk of this business that they now have 
depends largely upon maintaining high efficiency 
in their plants. In the case of most manufactured 
products of a competitive character the manufac- 
turer’s success depends mainly on whether his 
management and his manufacturing methods are 
such that he can produce as cheaply as his com- 
petitor or more so. In the making of automobile 
parts this cost-cutting competition is between the 
car builders on the one hand and the metal work- 
ing shops, including foundries, that serve the auto- 
motive trade. It is a case of the survival of the 
fittest in manufacturing processes. While car 
builders have made a remarkable advance in mass 
production methods, many manufacturers of auto- 
mobile parts have been equally progressive. 

A manufacturer whose large plant works al- 
most entirely on automobile parts, being fitted 
with a great deal of highly specialized equipment, 
was asked recently if he did not fear that his 
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customers would add manufacturing units and 
make these parts themselves. He replied: “As 
long as we can turn out our work more cheaply 
than the automobile companies can, we will get 
their business. If they can succeed in doing it 
more cheaply than we can, we will lose their 
business.” 


Naturally, among reasons that deter the auto- 


mobile manufacturer who thinks of becoming self- 
contained are the large investment involved, the 
new organization and manufacturing problems (as 
in building and operating a foundry), the new 
classes of labor, and the risks of dependence on a 
single locality, as contrasted with ability to draw 
on many sources of supply. But most of these 
factors really resolve themselves into considera- 
tions of cost. 


Alloy Gives New Life to the Cable 


EW alloys are constantly appearing, but time 

is generally required for their development 
commercially. An illustration is the recent appli- 
cation of “Permalloy.” This 80 per cent nickel 
and 20 per cent iron combination was discovered 
some time ago, but certain difficulties in its manu- 
facture had to be overcome. Its remarkable mag- 
netic properties were recognized early and it is 
now announced that by incorporating it as very 
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The Iron Age and Its Readers 


OME of the questions put to THE IRON AGE 
contain unintended humor. A recent one 
asked us for the total amount of the surface of 
steel in the United States requiring painting. 
Clearly some sales investigator was asked to 
determine the latent possibilities of the market 
for some rust inhibiting covering. All that we 
were expected to do, possibly, was to take the 
information from the proper pigeon hole, and 
yet behind the inquiry was the belief that 
somehow we could give suggestions of value 
leading to an.estimate that would be more than 
an irrational guess. On that account we gave 
the request no little consideration. 
One institution not long ago had the temer- 
ity to evaluate the annual loss by rust of iron 
= and steel for the whole world. The guess was 
= better doubtless than none at all. And last 
= week, in connection with a chart that fairly 
may be called startling, we printed corrosion 
figures coming from Europe indicating that 
the world is suffering the return to the earth’s 
crust of iron in oxide form at the rate of no 
less than 21,000,000 tons annually, a corrosion 
loss that is huge measured by any standard we 
choose, even taking this country’s annual out- 
= put of pig iron. 
Not to be outdone, THE IRON AGE met the 
challenge of the paint ma’:er, and in a detailed 
estimate indicated that there are now over 65 
billion square feet of steel surface requiring 
painting; that 20 billion square feet is ex- 
pected to get, and does get, the painting only 
once, while the remainder is subject to periodic 
repainting. 

The incident illustrates the wide range of 
= latter-day industrial “research” between the 
conjectural and authoritative zones in the 
great field of statistics. 
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thin sheets or strips in the manufacture of the 
outer surface of submarine cables, it is possible to 
transmit messages under the sea at speeds many 
times those heretofore obtainable. In other words, 
“the old cable has been given new wind in the race 
with its young rival, the wireless, in service to 
mankind.” Foremost in this achievement, how- 


CORRESPONDENCE 





Box for Holding Left-Over Rod Ends 


To the Editor: Storemen are generally aware of 
the necessity for keeping left-over ends of sawed rods 
in a neat and orderly man- 


ner, but apparently few of 

them make a continued effort 

to do so. Lack of suitable 

ef means for holding such odd- 

length material is probably 

the main cause of this, but 

in many plants no one is 

made responsible and conse- 

quently every short unwanted 

‘ piece that drops from the 

hacksaw is thrown onto a 
| 
——————————— | 


heap of similar pieces. Then 
when a short piece is needed 
there is a hurried scramble over the pile. 

A metal box arrangement that was found helpful 
in this connection is shown in the illustration. A piece 
of sheet iron is bent to fit the box inside and the sides 
drilled for two rods. Medium length rods are placed 
in the box with the ends resting on the top cross rail, 
and shorter lengths on the other side resting on the 
bottom rail, as shown. In this way all the rods of 
whatever length are in full view and the one required 
can be selected easily and removed without disturbing 
the rest. HARRY MOORE. 


> 
Rosemour 


Montreal, Canada 


— 


Heavy Section French Rails 


To the Editor: On reading your export market re- 
view in the issue of Nov. 22 we are astonished to find 
on page 1411 that the heavier open-hearth rail sections, 
such as those of 60 lb., are difficult to obtain in Europe. 

Of course such rails in Europe are generally made 
of Bessemer steel but this steel is certainly as good as 
the open-hearth steel made in America and conditions 
laid down by the railroad companies here are more 
severe than those in America, with the result that we 
have less rails breaking than in America. 

We are sending you our protest against discriminat- 
ing between Bessemer and open-hearth rails, so that 
the readers of THE IRON AGE may not believe that 
Europe cannot make good rails. Rails as heavy as 100 
to 110 lb. are not difficult to obtain in Europe. They 
are common sections. They meet tensile tests by which 
rails must give good elongation and meet very severe 
shock trials. 

ASSOCIATION MINIERE D’ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE. 

Metz, France, Jan. 9. 


The New Heat Treatment for Gray Cast Iron 


To the Editor: The article in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 
3, 1924, under the caption “Tying Gray or White Cast 
Iron in Knots,” by Bradley Stoughton, is indeed mis- 
leading. The impression is conveyed that cupola metal 
can be subjected to a suitable treatment and ductility 
developed. The world moves on so rapidly that it is 
with reluctance that the undersigned disputes the 
claim. 

Notwithstanding, the article would be more complete 
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ever, have been heat treatment and the hig! 


‘m- 
perature electric furnace. The two togethe; ave 
perfected this alloy and made possible the j»por- 


tant use referred to, as well as others. The 
development may well be regarded as point 


r to 
possibilities in the case of other alloys that at 
present have but limited industrial use. 
if the process of manufacture were incorporated |) the 
manuscript. So-called cast iron made in an air furnace 


has properties distinctly different from those of a 
cupola product, even though the analysis may be iden- 
tical. Hence the misleading nature of the monograph, 

When a reader sees the term “gray iron,” a cupola 
product immediately comes to mind. If these proper. 
ties can be developed with cupola gray iron, then a re- 
markable and distinct step has been made in the science 
of metallurgy. More information should be forthcom- 


ing. V. E. HILLMan, 
Director of Research, Compton & Knowles Loom Wo: 
Worcester, Mass., Jan. 28. 


Steel Treaters’ Convention and Exposition in 
Boston, Sept. 22 to 26 


The sixth annual convention and international! steel 
exposition of the American Society of Steel Treating 
will be held in Boston Sept. 22 to 26 inclusive. The 
decision was reached at the meeting of the board of 
directors in Washington, Nov. 2, but definite announce- 
ment has been withheld due to the fact that some diffi- 
culty was experienced in securing in Boston a place 
with adequate facilities for holding the exposition. 

Through the courtesy of Governor Channing H. Cox 
and Chairman William F. Williams, of the division of 
highways and waterways, permission has been granted 
the society to use the commonwealth pier for the expo- 
sition. This pier is ideally located and has adequate 
facilities for an exhibition. All of the spaces will be 
on one floor, as can be judged from the dimensions, 
which are 180 ft. by 1200 ft. Floor plans have been 
drawn up and forwarded to the exhibitors who were 
represented last year in Pittsburgh. 

The program committee, under the direction of L. D. 
Hawkridge, held a meeting in New York in December 
and laid plans for convention papers and it is con- 
fidently expected that these will be of high caliber. The 
New England chapters have all pledged their hearty 
support to Mr. Handy, chairman of the Boston chapter, 
to assist in making the 1924 convention not only of 
great local interest but of interest to all the New En- 
gland States. 


Southern Foundrymen to Meet 


The seventh annual convention of the Southern 
Metals Trades Association will be held at the St. 
Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La., Feb. 26 and 27. 
Among the speakers will be E. S. Jouett, vice-president 
and counsel of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
on “Tinkering with the Transportation Act”; Enrique 
Touceda, consulting engineer, on “Miscellaneous Details 
in Connection with Gray Iron Foundry Practice ; 
Thomas Perkins, Macon, Ga., on “Foundry Costs ; 
W. C. Trout, Lufkin, Tex., on “Problems of Manage 
ment in a Jobbing and Manufacturing Plant”; H. M.- 
Lane, consulting engineer, on “A Comparison of Amer 
ican and European Foundry Practice.” The banquet 
will be addressed by N. M. Leach, president Pacific- 
Caribbean Gulf Line, whose address will be “The Port 
of New Orleans.” 


The Collingwood Shipbuilding Co., Collingwood, 
Ont., has received a contract from the Matthews Steam- 
ship Co. for the construction of a lake freighter of the 
largest type that plies the Great Lakes. 











Iron and Steel Markets in Europe 


Marking Time in England and Lower Prices in Germany 


—Exchange Situation Leads to Cross 


Currents in Competition 


(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 29. 
ITH the railroad strike settled, immediate re- 
1 sumption of operations is expected. In the 
meantime the iron and steel markets are mark- 
ing time. 

Continental pig iron still is being offered at com- 
petitive rates, but domestic makers are unwilling 
further to reduce their prices, owing to the fuel situa- 
tion. 

Hematite is unchanged, but the tendency is easier 
for substantial sales. Foreign ore is quiet, but there 
is some inquiry for second quarter shipments. Sellers 
of Bilbao Rubio ask 24s. ($5.11) c.i.f. Tees. 

Finished iron and steel are quiet as regards fresh 
business but there is some fair inquiry on Continental 
account. Other overseas demand is poor. The plants 
are busy on domestic orders placed recently, compris- 
ing mainly railroad materials and equipment. 

Sir William Arrol & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, has been 
awarded a contract at £554,000 ($2,360,000) for the 
extension to the Avonmouth dock at Bristol. 

Continental position is very complicated. Few over- 
seas buyers are willing to commit themselves and the 
works are not keen sellers. Prices generally are un- 
altered, but some merchant sales at low prices have 
been recorded on favorable exchange position. 

Tin plate is displaying moderately increased ac- 
tivity, but has no special feature. Export buying is 
quiet; domestic, fairly brisk. Germany is reported to 
be buying French tin plate at prices competing favor- 
ably with Wales. 

Galvanized sheets are dull. The output has been 
curtailed py the railroad strike, but is expected to be 
renewed almost immediately. 

Black sheets are quiet, with an easier tendency. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4.26 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered £1 1614s. to £1 17s. $7.77 to $7.88 
Bilbao Rubio oret..... 4 5.11 
Cleveland No.1 foundry 5 21.51 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 419% 21.19 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 416 20.45 
Cleveland No. 4 forge... 4 15 20.23 
Cleveland basic ...... 417% 20.77 
East Coast mixed..... 5 2% 21.83 
Kast Coast hematite... 4 19 to 5 0 21.09 to 21.30 
Ferromanganese ...... 17 0 72.42 
Rails, 60 lb. and up.... 9 0 to10 0 38.34 to 42.60 
PHU: x. fs 4 lane. a to 8 10 34.08 to 36.21 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

WOK. cuciviecaroees 8 18% 38.08 
Tin plates, base box... 1 3% to 1 4% £5.06to 5.16 

C. per Lb. 

Ship plate@ .. os cwe won 9 15 to10 5 1.85to 1.93 
Boiler plates ......... 13 0 to 13 10 247to 2.57 
TOON cinch crane cero 10 0 to10 10 1.90to 1.96 
Channels. .icccetece ie 9 5 to 9 15 1.76to 1.85 
BeQees 24:3 6.465 0tbanns 9 0 to 9 10 1.71to 1.81 
Round bars, % to 3 in. 10 10 toll 0 1.96to 2.09 
Galvanized sheets, 24g. 18 7% to18 10 3.49 to 3.52 
Black sheets, 24 gage.. 13 15 to14 0 2.61to 2.66 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ....... 15 5 2.90 
Steel hoops ......-..- 12 10 & 12 15* 2.38 & 2.42° 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

20 RBG: vss cs omens 17 12% 3.35 


*Export price. + Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 


Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 


(Nominal) 
Foundry pig iron: 
Belgiwm® ©. sax cs.sw wen £4 2s $17.57 
BYAMO®: 4 <csa«wustee 4 2% 17.57 
Luxemburg ........ 4 2% 17.57 
Billets (nominal) : 1 
Belgtom 4k. %cauie 5 10 23.43 
PYORGS |» 2<\/.00 cane 5 10 23.43 


Merchant bars: Cc. per Lb. 
24 


eR ree d £6 10s. 1.2 
Luxemburg ........ 6 16 1.24 
SNE ny wi ae'e o's 0 6 10 1.24 

Joists (beams) : 
ROP eee 6 6 1.19 
Luxemburg i ae 1.19 
Premee. 3... « ; 6 5 1.19 
Angles: 
Belgium ... a to£8 5s 152to 1.57 
%-in. plates: 

Belgium . er 712% 1.45 
dig a ein 712% 1.45 

f;-in. plates: 

Luxemburg ahmed 712% 1.45 
Belgium . 712% 1.45 


GERMAN STEEL PRICES LOWER 








Both Bars and Thin Sheets Marked Down—They 
Are Well Below British and American Figures 
(By Radiogram) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Jan. 28.—Steel bars are now 
quoted at 130 gold marks per metric ton (1.40c. per 
lb.) and thin steel sheets at 185 gold marks (2c. per 
lb.). 

This makes a reduction from prices quoted two 
weeks ago (page 232, THE IRON AGE, Jan. 17) when 
bars were 150m. (1.62c.) and sheets 225m. (2.43c.). 
Two weeks before that—Dec. 31—bars were 145m. 
(1.57¢.). The pre-war (1913) price was 98m. (1.06c. 
per lIb.). 

[Comparison with American markets shows bars at 
2.40c. and sheets at 3.85c., both at Pittsburgh. In the 
British market, bars are 1.98 to 2.07c. and sheets 2.64c. 
per lb.] 


GERMAN WORKS REDUCE PAY 


Longer Day Introduced—Prices Almost at Pre- 
War Level—<Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 
Agree on Prices 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Jan. 11.—Increase in the regular 
8-hr. day to nine or ten hours has caused considerable 
trouble especially in the engineering industry. The 
metal-workers’ strike in the Berlin district has been set- 
tled, but there are still strikes in the western engineer- 
ing works. The Berlin strike has resulted in the in- 
troduction of the 9-hr. day wherever necessary. Ten 
hours may be worked if the shop-committee agrees. 
Overtime payment is made for more than 10 hours 
work. Wages to workers paid by the hour is from 38 
to 48 pfennig, 9c. to 11%c. per hour. Those on piece 
work average about 30 per cent more, up to about 1é6c. 

In several districts employees have been locked out 
in order to force a settlement on hours and rate of pay. 
These differences between employers and employees are 
influencing business adversely and the increased in- 
quiries and orders which promised greater activity in 
industry, have decreased lately. Uncertainty of de- 
livery and strong competition have induced many cus- 
tomers to await further developments before making 
large contracts. 

The German Upper Silesian iron works have entered 
into an agreement with the trade unions for an increase 
in working hours to the pre-war basis and a 10-hr. day 
will be introduced generally except in the works which, 
before or during the war, worked fewer hours. The 
industry is not fully employed. 

Production of some products has been increased con- 
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siderably compared with 1922 but reduced sales are at 
present hampering further advancements in this direc- 
tion. Export trade is not satisfactory, partly as a re- 
sult of diminished purchasing by Balkan markets which 
began last fall. Stocks at works have consequently in- 
creased, especially in rolled material, including beams, 
rails, girders, etc., which has been sold in considerable 
quantities to the near East. 

Strong Czecho-Slovakian and British 
have reduced the sales of the Upper Silesian works to 
northern countries, which have been one of their prin- 
cipal markets. Manufacturers of specialties, however, 
are operating at a high percentage, some having at- 
tained pre-war production. 

Most of the blast furnaces are operating and some 
engineering works are building extensions to their 
plants. The Upper Silesian industry is handicapped by 
the long distance from other German manufacturing 
districts, and shipment through Germany is almost im- 
possible with the high freight rates. The sheet mills 
find it difficult to compete for business, even in central 
Germany and special freight rates for Upper Silesian 
industry are strongly advocated. Other German iron 
and steel associations are also petitioning the railroad 
and shipping authorities for lower rates that they may 
be in a better position to compete successfully abroad. 

The railroads have made an 8 per cent reduction of 
freight rates effective Jan. 20, and further concessions 
have been made on shipments destined for export from 
German harbors. Although the financial position of the 
railroads is not strong, rates have been lowered as a 
further aid to price reductions generally. This policy 
will influence coal and iron prices which already show a 
strong tendency to decline. The present price move- 
ment is expected to reduce prices sufficiently to permit 
Germany industry to appear again as a more formid- 
able competitor in the world’s markets. 


competition 


General Price Reductions 


The Pig Iron Association has made considerable re- 
ductions. Hematite is quoted at 105 gold marks ($25.); 
foundry iron No. 1, 92 gold marks ($22.); foundry iron 
No. 3, 90 gold marks ($21.50); steel making iron at 
105 gold marks ($25) and spiegeleisen according to 
manganese content at 120 to 140 gold marks ($28.50 to 
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$33.25), f.o.b. Rhenish-Westphalian works or Siegen. 
For other parts of the country quotations are on a 
sliding scale fluctuating according to transportation 
cost and foreign competition. With the altered market 
conditions and in order to stimulate business the Pig 
Iron Association has granted longer terms for payment, 
deliveries during the first half of a month being paid 
for until the twenty-fifth and deliveries during the 
second half until the tenth of the following month. 

Rolled material prices are also weakening. In ad- 
dition to the lack of ready capital, there is heavy com- 
petition from French and Belgian industry that is 
depressing prices. German bids for contracts abroad 
have invariably’ been undercut and prices have been 
reached which would leave only a very small or no 
margin of profit. Another factor that is still adding 
to the uncertainty of the situation is the expected sale 
of the stocks in the Ruhr. Following the agreements 
with the occupation authorities, material confiscated at 
the works has been turned back to the manufacturers 
but traders stocks are being sold by the French authori- 
ties. Competition is keen especially in view of the 
resumption of full operation of Rhenish industry. 
Quotations for February delivery are 150 gold marks 
($35.75) per ton for bar iron. The highest pre-war 
price was about 140 gold marks ($33.25) which at 
times of business depression sometimes declined te 100 
($23.75). Requirements are not large at present. The 
building trade is almost at a standstill and the iron 
trade is generally only buying small lots. Further 
price reductions are generally expected. 

German prices are at about the level of world-mar- 
ket prices but lower than the eastern European quota- 
tions. Polish-Upper Silesian works, for instance, quote 
rolled material not below £9 10s and Czecho-Slovakian 
material is also too high in price to compete, even in 
the Berlin district. Generally demand is light but as 
the bulk of the requirements in rolled material has 
still to be supplied by the German works outside the 
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occupied area, the Peiner Walzwerk, the Lauch 
works (Linke-Hoffmann control) the Georgs | 
hiitte, (Kléckner control) and a few others, the: 
panies are consequently fairly busy. The Peine 
werk is sold up for some time ahead. The 
searcity of heavy sheets and manufacturers }h 
duced rebates. Demand for thin and medium ' 
is small. 

The Berg und Hiittenmannischer Verein \V 
(Iron Ore Association) has reduced the base 
for ore; red hematite above 36 per cent, on th: 


of 42 per cent iron and 28 per cent silicon to 13 ‘Id 
marks per ton; Upper Hessian (Vogelsberg) wn 
hematite is quoted at 13.5 gold marks on the b: of 
41 per cent iron and 15 per cent silicon. 

Searcity of working capital is especially ac at 


works that have suffered through the occup. 
Many of them are disposing of the shares of othe, in- 
dustrial works they hold. The Krupp compa is 
issuing $1,500,000 worth of 6 per cent gold loan bunds. 
repayable within 25 years from 1929. The bonds are 
a first mortgage on the entire landed property of the 
corporation including the Germania dockyard at Kiel- 
Garden. 

Negotiations between the Czecho-Slovakian ani the 
Austrian iron and steel works for an agreement on 
prices have been successful. The agreement excludes 
competition between the two and fixes the tonnages of 
material that may be exported by either country into 
the other. The agreement which it is intended to ex- 
tend to joint competition abroad, constitutes also a 
certain safeguard against the Franco-German compe- 
tition which is expected as a result of a closer asso- 
ciation between the French and German industries. 





FRENCH MARKET QUIET 


Effort to Stabilize France—German Competition on 
Sheets—Exchange Makes Effort Difficult 


PARIS, FRANCE, Jan. 11—The French market has 
been quiet since the beginning of the year, under the 
influence of the heavy decline of the franc. After 
reaching the low value of 88.30 fr. to the pound ster- 
ling, the franc seems slightly improved and has been 
for the past three days between 87 and 88 fr. to the 
pound. The Government is adopting energetic meas- 
ures to stop this depreciation, believed to be based on 
speculative maneuvers. It is hoped that these meas- 
ures will not seriously affect business. 

At export, offers of French sellers are favorably 
accepted, but as the rate of the pound sterling con- 
tinues unstable, the securing of orders is rendered most 
difficult. British and American exporters generally 
offer little or no competition. 

Iron and steel production is progressing, but with 
high costs of raw materials selling prices can hardly 
decline further without losses to producers. 

Coke.—The Société des Cokes de Hauts-Fourneaux, 
during the first eight days of January (excluding ship- 
ments through Aix-La-Chapelle) has received a total 
supply of 70,608 tons of coke from the Ruhr, or a daily 
average of 8826 tons. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron output is increasing since 
the blowing in of more furnaces, principally in Lor- 
raine. The larger part of this production is shipped for 
export and the rest is stocked. Keen competition |: felt 
and is reacting on prices, which tend downward. An 
even greater decline would doubtless be registered were 
not prices sustained by the rate of sterling. Chill-cast 
foundry pig iron is quoted 380 fr. per metric ton, ith 
concessions noted on large tonnages. It is notewo' 7 
that on a ton of pig iron sold at 380 fr., coke en'e's 
into the cost for 275 fr., or 70 per cent of the ell- 


ing price in contrast to a pre-war proportion of 0! ly 40 
per cent of the selling price. 

High phosphorus pig iron No. 3 has been quot at 
383.10 fr. per ton, the price fixed by the Founders \° 
operative Association. For hematite, the averas r 
about 450 fr., delivered, or 425 fr. at works. Bi 7 
grades are only sold for special purposes as pric ‘ 


almost prohibitive; high grade West Coast hemat” 
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ted as high as 580 fr. and mixed numbers at 550 to 
fr. per ton. Lorraine furnaces are asking, in Bel- 
n currency f.o.b. Antwerp, 410 to 420 fr. for chill 
t foundry pig iron and 400 fr. for basic. 
Semi-Finished Material.—The semi-finished market 
ws little improvement, fluctuating from day to day. 

following quotations per metric ton are export and 
nestic prices per 100 kg. (basic material): 


Lorraine and 
Luxemburg, 


Fr. f.o.b. Antwerp, 
Domestic Fr. 
IMMOts .ccccccvssvcevese 45 to 46 at 
BIOOMS << caewde Csicseuwed 47 to 48 50 
Bites ..ckediriivaseur es 49 to 50 51 
LAPSOls: <ccctetecesuvens 51 to 52 52 


Rolled Material.—Inquiries are fairly numerous but 
e volume of orders is small. Both domestic and ex- 
ort demand is light and plants are quoting low prices. 
Nominal quotations are unchanged at 55 to 56 fr. for 
ams and 57 to 59 fr. per 100 kg. for merchant steels, 
ymestic delivery. Lorraine, Luxemburg and German 
ants are quoting for export 650 and 660 fr. (Belgian 
urrency) for bars, and 610 to 620 fr. for beams, per 
etric ton, delivered Antwerp. 

Sheets.—The market is active in heavy gages but 
very dull in light and medium sheets. Prices continue 
inchanged for domestic delivery but interesting export 
ffers on heavy gages are being made by German 
‘ants. Lorraine mills quote f.o.b. Antwerp 725 fr. per 
ton for 5 mm. sheets, in basic Bessemer. 





BELGIAN MARKET WEAK 


Heavy Tonnage of Pig [ron Quoted on to Scotland 
—German and French Competition 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, Jan. 12.—Prices for pig iron, 
especially high phosphorus, have declined during the 
past few days much more than was expected. Nominal 
prices have been 420 to 425 fr. for Belgian foundry No. 
3, with Lorraine and Luxemburg quoting 415 to 420 fr. 
for No. 3. In the meantime merchants freely quote con- 
sumers prices as low as 405 to 410 fr. Even at these 
low prices sizeable orders are withheld, buyers relying 
on still further reductions. This is not the opinion of 
the producers and it is doubtful that merchants will be 
disposed to go much lower. 

Coke prices have been much higher since the dis- 
solution of the coke syndicate, 215 fr. per metric ton, 
$9.30, being paid freely today in contrast to 192.50 fr., 
the prevailing price in December. Furnaces, however, 
anticipate a better market before long. In fact the 
strong competition that has existed between Luxemburg 
and Lorraine works seems to be slackening and low 
offers are scarce. 

Neither Belgian nor Dutch inquiries are large at 
present but since the franc depreciation, foreign in- 
quiries, generally for fairly large tonnages and espe- 
cially from Seotland, are on the market. At the current 
level and with the lower value of the franc, prices are 
interesting to foreign buyers. Even as high a price as 
125 fr., f.0.b. Antwerp, represents today only $18.40 or 
85s. 6d per gross ton. This quotation represents $21.50 
per ton c.i.f. New York, Philadelphia, or New Orleans 
for pig iron analyzing 2.50 to 3.00 per cent sil., 0.5 per 
cent mn., 1.50 to 2.00 per cent phos., and 0.05 per cent 
max. sul. The price on this grade would be about $23, 
c.i.f. Pacific ports. 

If only a part of the inquiries from England and 
Scotland result in business, large tonnages will be 
booked at prices such as 91s. f.o.b. Grangemouth, Scot- 
and, which is considerably less than the price of Scotch 
foundry and even under the price at which English 
Middlesbrough foundry pig iron can be supplied as 
this class of iron is still quoted at 100s., f.o.b. Middles- 
brough. These lower Belgian prices are only for deliv- 

ty within two months as producers are not inclined to 
ommit themselves for long contracts. Special foundry 
vith lower phosphorus contents, 1 per cent max., has 
not declined as greatly as the high phosphorus. The 
ivailable supply is not so large and the price of 2.50 to 
00 per cent sil. is still about 460 fr., f.o.b. Antwerp, 
' about $20, which brings the price delivered Atlantic 
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port to about $23, or $24.30 to $24.50 c.i.f. Pacific ports. 

Belgian hematite and Belgian open-hearth furnace 
hematite as well as French pig iron of the same quality, 
are quoted at 525 fr. f.o.b. Antwerp, equal to $22.60 or 
105s. 6d per ton. 

In general the iron and steel market, notwithstand- 
ing the firmness of exchange rates, has continued weak 
with a tendency to lower prices. Works short of or- 
ders for the spring have in many cases accepted busi- 
ness at large concessions on their quoted prices. The 
high exchange on the dollar and pound sterling, how- 
ever, saves the situation, as Belgian prices, at the pres- 
ent level turn out favorably abroad. 

Bars for instance have been weak and were offered 
at £6 10s. per gross ton f.o.b. Antwerp and even less for 
good specifications. Beams have declined to base prices 
as low as £6 2s. or $26.40 f.o.b. Antwerp. Business is 
handicapped somewhat by the strong competition from 
Lorraine where production has been largely increased 
and German quotations also are lower than formerly. 

Quotations on iron and steel products, per metric 
ton, are nominally as follows: 


Fr. 

Merchant bars, base.......... 650 $28.10 
Bare, open hearth... ...<vsess 725 31.40 
ST, 5c fh atta 4. GAPE. wo State agian Ot eeeee 675 29.20 
a ers ee 610 27.40 
Angles, open hearth........... 725 31.40 
Commercial iron, No. 2....... 700 30.30 
Commercial iron, No. 3....... 750 32.50 
Sheets, basic Bessemer : 

5 mm. and heavier......... 710 30.70 

i a ee eee 780 33.80 

BS Ws ake ede cvcateuveawers 830 36.00 

—_ Sewer ee 1,100 47.60 


The coal market is weaker. Prices are evidently be- 
ing influenced by the larger arrivals from the Ruhr, 
December, 1923 importation of German coal having 
reached 380,000 metric tons. 


BRITISH MARKET AND EUROPE 


Offerings of Continental Iron Depress Market— 
New Dock and Ship Construction 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 10.—With the resumption 
of business after the Christmas and New Year holidays, 
it was expected that the demand, particularly for pig 
iron, would be continued and that as a result prices 
would have a firm tone, but during the last few days 
developments of an important character have taken 
place upon the Continent. The chief of these was the 
restarting of works, coupled with the depreciation in 
the exchange rate, and this has brought about a flood 
of offers of Continental pig iron both to their own 
markets and to overseas consumers at prices which 
leave British manufacturers with little hope for further 
business with traders here at present. The price of 
Cleveland foundry pig is about 99 to 100s., and con- 
tinental iron can be obtained at about 87s. 6d., f.o.b, 
Antwerp, so that it would seem that there is a great 
advantage to be secured in taking continental material. 
However, this position may be only temporary, because 
without doubt there is a lot of new work to come to 
British plants in connection with the railroad and 
government schemes, while other new undertakings are 
being mentioned as likely to be started soon. 

The export demand for steel is still poor and even 
continental producers do not seem to find buyers keen, 
their confidence having undoubtedly been shaken by the 
rapid fall in continental prices and by the uncertainties 
of the political situation on this side. 

In the meantime home buying continues at a fair 
rate, several substantial contracts having recently been 
concluded. Glasgow is to erect a new dock at a cost 
of £2,000,000. This, when completed, will be the largest 
in Great Britain. It forms part of the great Shieldhall 
docks scheme and is being assisted financially by the 
Unemployment Grant Committee. Messrs. John Brown, 
Ltd., Clyde, have received an order from the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Ltd., for two passenger vessels of 
5000 tons each for the Vancouver-Seattle service. 
Messrs. Workman, Clark & Co. of Belfast are to build 
three vessels of 10,000 tons each for the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co. 
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Some Accumulations of Materials Against 
a Coal Strike 


Large Track Supply Orders—Steel Corpora- 


tion Inquiry for Pig Lron 

Some further increase in outputs of both pig 
iron and steel by the larger steel companies has 
come in the past week. At the same time pig 
iron, which for some weeks has been a laggard 
in the Pittsburgh district, has advanced there by 
50 cents to $1 a ton under better demand. Pend- 
ing railroad equipment inquiry and buying of 
track steel are still the conspicuous features at 
Chicago. 

With its Chicago subsidiary operating at 93 per 
cent and the Carnegie Steel Co. at 91 per cent 
of ingot capacity, the Steel Corporation as a whole 
is close to a 90 per cent basis. Independent steel 
companies around Pittsburgh and at Youngstown 
range from 75 to 90 per cent. 

It is apparent that final consumption has not 
grown since the year opened in proportion to the 
increase in mill schedules. A factor of which 
little account has been taken is a certain accumu- 
lation of pig iron, ingots, slabs and sheet bars, 
particularly at Central Western plants of the 
Steel Corporation. These stocks serve as protec- 
tion against a coal strike and at the same time, 
regardless of the fuel situation, insure sheet, tin 
plate, wire and other finishing mills a supply of 
raw materials against the larger demand on them 
expected in the spring. 

In this connection the inquiry of the National 
Tube Co. for 40,000 tons of basic pig iron for 
its Lorain, Ohio, plant is given no small signifi- 
cance. 

The Steel Corporation’s showing of close to 
$50,000,000 net earnings in the final quarter of 
1923, or more than for any like period since the 
second quarter of 1918, reflects the higher price 
level reached late last year, also the success of 
technical staffs in counteracting the higher costs 
of the eight-hour day. The decline in earnings in 
December was in line with the reduced output in 
that month and the cessation of operations on 
the corporation’s iron ore roads. 

Since its organization the corporation has paid 
in dividends roundly $1,155,000,000 and has appro- 
priated for new construction $1,125,000,000, or prac- 
tically $1 for $1 of dividends. 

The high rate of operations at the large steel 
plants in the second half of January, the fact that 
various consumers have made some increase in their 
stocks of steel since inventory, also the month’s 
additions to producers’ stocks of ingots and semi- 
finished steel make estimates as to unfilled orders 
at the close of the month more difficult than usual. 

It is noteworthy that as a rule mills in the 
Pittsburgh territory are not getting orders in ex- 
cess of shipments, and thus have not begun to 
accumulate backlog tonnages or to extend their 
delivery promises. 

That 1924 promises to be an unusual year in 





to 46,000 tons, including 4000 tons for the Omaha, 
and there is also 4000 tons of angle bars. The Soo 
Line has ordered 8700 tons of rails and 3700 tons 
of tie plates. The Northern Pacific has bought 6000 
tons of tie plates and the Wabash 2000 tons, while 
the Missouri Pacific is about to divide 12,000 tons. 

The placing of a 50,000-ton rail order by the 
Canadian Pacific with the Algoma mill is reported 
from Canada. 

Actual developments in the railroad equipment 
field are these: Orders for 3180 new cars, includ- 
ing 2000 steel car bodies, and for repairs to 1300 
cars. Inquiries for 4300 new cars, including 4000 
for the Norfolk & Western, for 1066 underframes, 
for repairs to 4295 cars, for a considerable number 
of passenger cars and for 33 locomotives besides the 
100 for the New York Central. 

Coincident with the appearance of the Steel 
Corporation’s tube subsidiary in the Pittsburgh pig 
iron market with its inquiry for 40,000 tons a 
sanitary interest, which has just bought a round 
tonnage, is seeking 20,000 tons additional, and 
numerous other buyers have sent out inquiries. 
Pig iron has also gained strength in the South and 
in Chicago, Cincinnati and Cleveland, but some 
weakness has developed in eastern Pennsylvania. 

Heavy sales of scrap of all grades in eastern 
Pennsylvania, estimated to have reached 100,000 
tons within a week, have put prices up from 50c. 
to $3 a ton, the latter advance occurring on blast 
furnace borings and turnings. Heavy melting steel 
figured largely in the week’s business at $20, de- 
livered Eastern mills, a gain of $1. On the other 
hand, demand for scrap has subsided at Pittsburgh, 
but without weakening in price. 


Pittsburgh 


National Tube Co. Inquires for Basie—De- 
mand for Steel Somewhat Irregular 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 29.—The local pig iron market 
finally has caught the stride of outside markets and is 
not only showing greater activity but also a definitely 
stronger price trend in practically all grades. This 
constitutes the outstanding feature of the local situa- 
tion in iron and steel. Demand for steel is somewhat 
spotty, showing up better in some products than In 
others, but, on the whole, business is satisfactory and 
the tendency of steel plant operations still is upward. 

Independent sheet makers have entered a good many 
contracts for the current quarter and this also is the 
condition of all manufacturers of tin plate, while bar 
makers serving the makers of cold-finished steel bars 
also have much business of this sort. As a general 
rule, however, the bulk of mill engagements was 10 the 
form of orders, this being due to the fact that higher 
prices are not expected and continued open weather 
makes possible full performance by the railroads 
very prompt deliveries. 

Mills in this territory are not getting orde! 
excess of shipments, and consequently have no! 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week 


in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 





Jan. 29, Jan. 22, Dec. 31, Jan. 30, 
‘ig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1924 1924 1923 1923 
N 2X, Philadelphiaf.... $23.63 $24.13 $24.26 $29.76 
No. 2, Valley furnacey.... 23.00 22.50 22.00 27.00 
N 2, Southern, Cin’tif.. 26.55 26.05 25.05 28.05 
No. 2, Birmingham, Alay. . 22.50 22.00 21.00 24.00 
\ 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 24.00 24.00 23.00 29.50 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 22.50 22.75 23.25 28.00 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 22.00 21.00 21.00 26.00 
Valley Bessemer, del P’gh. 24.76 24.76 24.76 29.27 
Malleable, Chicago*...... 24.00 24.00 23.00 29.50 
Malleable, Valley......... 22.50 22.50 22.00 27.00 
tray forge, Pittsburgh.... 23.26 23.26 23.26 28.27 
|.. S. eharcoal, Chicago.. 29.15 29.15 29.15 33.15 
Ferromanganese, furnace... 107.50 109.00 109.00 107.50 
Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 
O.-h, rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 40.00 40.00 40.00 38.50 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 40.00 40.00 40.00 38.50 
©.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 42.50 42.50 42.50 39.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila... ..+«. 45.17 45.17 45.17 45.17 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 51.00 51.00 51.00 47.50 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, lb.. 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.10 
Light rails at mill........ 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.15 
l'inished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
[ron bars, Philadelphia.... 2.57 2.62 2.62 2.475 
[ron bars, Chicago........ 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.10 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.10 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.74 2.74 2.74 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.10 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.30 
Tank plates, New York... 2.74 2.74 2.74 2.44 
seams, Pittsburgh........ 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.10 
Beams, Chicago... .scese. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.20 
Beams, New York........ 2.74 2.74 2.74 2.44 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
the Chicago district is 61c, per ton. — we 
tSilicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 
and 


The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery 


Composite Price, Jan. 29, 1924, 


Based on prices of steel axe) 
eams, tank plates, plain wire, | _. 
pen-hearth rails, black pipe / 


nd black sheets 


United States output 


Composite Price, Jan. 29, 1924, 


ased on average of basic and foundry 
the basic being Valley quotation, 
foundry an average of Chicago, 
hiladelphia and Birmingham 


rons, 


begun to accumulate backlog tonnages and do not find 
it necessary yet to extend their delivery promises. 
There has been notable revival of interest on the part 
‘f melters in the pig iron market, and the week’s actual 
and prospective business is the largest in several weeks. 
Basic grade has advanced $1 per ton and foundry grade 
at least 50c. per ton since a week ago. A large sanitary 
ware manufacturer recently closed for a large tonnage 
f Southern iron at $22.50, base, and is about ready 
to close on about 20,000 tons of Northern iron, all for 
delivery for the second quarter of the year. The 


National Tube Co. has put out an inquiry for 40,000 
tons of basic iron for its Lorain, Ohio, works for de- 
ivery over the next four months 

This quickening in the pig iron market already is 
beginning to be reflected in the coke market and while 
prices have not advanced, the tendency is in that direc- 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, — — ~~ os 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.85 3.85 3.75 3.35 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 5.00 5.00 4.90 4.35 
Sheets, blue an’l’d, 9 & 10 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh. 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.45 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.35 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $4.75 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Carwheels, Chicago . $20.50 $21.00 $20.00 27.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 20.00 21.00 19.50 24.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 22.00 22.00 19.50 22.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 19.00 19.00 17.50 20.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go 18.50 18.50 16.75 19.75 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh. 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 21.00 21.00 20.50 24.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 20.50 20.50 20.00 22.50 
No. 1 RR wrot. Phila 22.00 22.00 19.00 23.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 15.50 15.50 15.50 18.00 

Coke, Connellsville, per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt $4.00 $4.00 $3.75 $9.00 
Foundry coke, prompt 4.75 4.75 4.75 8.50 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 13.00 13.00 13.25 15.12% 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.50 12.37% 12.75 14.75 
Zine, St. Louis... 6.50 6.50 6.27% 7.12% 
Zinc, New York.. 6.85 6.85 6.62% 7.47% 
Lead, St. Louis... 8.10 8.10 7.75 8.10 
Lead, New York. ; 8.37%, 8.37% 8.00 8.20 
Tin (Straits), New York 48.25 50.00 46.75 40.37% 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 10.50 10.50 9.75 712% 

do not necessarily apply to export business 
Finished Steel, 2.789c. Per Lb. 
Jan. 22, 1924 2.789¢e. 
Dec. 31, 1923 2.775c. 
Jan. 30, 1923, 2.489¢. 
10-year pre-war average 1.689¢ 
of finished steel 
Pig Iron, $22.69 Per Gross Ton 
f Jan. 22, 1924, $22.19 
Seen miebia Dec. 31, 1923, 21.88 
Jan. 30, 1923, 26.79 
10-year pre-war average 15.72 


tion. A considerable tapering off in the demand for 
scrap has not weakened prices because of the higher 
rate of steel works operation in this and nearby dis- 
tricts with the attendant heavy consumption of scrap 
and the fact that prices here are not high enough to 
tempt shipments away from other consuming centers. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. since a week ago has put on 
another blast furnace and before the end of the week 
expects to have two others in production, giving it a 
total of 48 out of 59 furnaces active. This company 
has 91 per cent of its ingot capacity in operation. 
Leading Pittsburgh independents are operating at 75 
to 80 per cent of ingot capacity and in the Youngstown 
district the present rate of the larger companies has 
been between 85 and 90 per cent. The Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation will put on another blast furnace 
this week at its south side works, giving it a total of 
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nine on pig iron and one on ferromanganese, out of 12 
furnaces owned by this company. Expectations of an 
even broader market for steel later in the year and 
preparations for a possible interruption in operations 
of union coal mines around April 1 explain in part the 
active gate of the steel companies, reflected in the 
building up of reserve supplies of raw materials. There 
continues to be considerable quiet stocking of coal 
against possible exigencies arising out of the expira- 
tion of the present agreement between coal operators 
and the United Mine Workers of America on April 1. 


Pig Iron.—This market has 
stronger since a week ago, and for second quarter de- 
livery substantially higher prices are asked on all 
grades. All makers, including the steel companies, now 
are quoting $24, furnace, for No. 2 foundry for second 
quarter delivery, and that price finds some basis in sales, 
with one lot of 1000 tons, another of 500 tons and still 
another of 450 tons, all quoted at that price. For 
prompt delivery, however, the market is not yet up to 
that level, sales having taken place within the past few 
days at $23, Valley furnace, and a sanitary ware in- 
terest at present negotiating for about 20,000 tons for 
second quarter shipment has a quotation of $23 on part 
of this tonnage. The market is quotable at $23 to $24 
this week, but it is doubtful whether than the 
higher figure can be done after this week. A price of 
$22, Valley furnace, for basic iron, has been estab- 
lished by a sale to a Sharon, Pa., melter of 3000 tons. 
Merchant furnace interests now generally are asking 
$23 for this grade for shipment over the second quarter, 
and that price has been named against the National 
Tube inquiry. A Middle Western scrap dealer is nego- 
tiating for 10,000 tons of Valley basic iron and is said 
to have offered $23.25 for it; the holder wants $23.50. 
Such sales of Bessemer iron as have been made in the 
past week have been at $23, Valley furnace, but the 
lowest quotation now is $23.50, with some asking $24. 


grown materially 


less 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross tor 

sasic . $22.00 to $23.00 

Bessemer eu .. 23.00 to 24.00 
Gray forge 22 50to 23.00 
No. 2 foundry ~-e- 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 3 foundry ; : 22.50to 23.00 
Malleable a 22.50 to 23.00 
- Low phosphorus, copper free... 29.00 


Ferroalloys.—The interesting development of the 
week has been a cut of $2.50 a ton in the price of Brit- 
ish ferromanganese to $107.50, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard, 
duty paid. Sales of British material have suffered 
heavily in the past few months by reason of the fact 
that domestic material has been available at lower 
prices than those named by British producers. Domestic 
makers took a considerable tonnage late last year at 
$107.50, meeting the price established by resale offer- 
ings of British alloy, but for several weeks have been 
quoting $109. They have now met the new British price 
and the market is quotable at $107.50 for either Brit- 
ish or domestic material. The market on 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon shows no special change; 1924 contracts 
were made at anywhere from $73 to $75, delivered, and 
there are few important users who are not covered. 
Most of the tonnage was entered at the higher price and 
that is now the common quotation. Not much activity 
is observed in spiegeleisen. Prices are given on page 
103. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Some of the steel makers 
whose business runs heavy with the automotive industry 
are seeking steel for early delivery and with most mak- 
ers already well committed this demand imparts a strong 
tone to the market. Prices, however, are no higher and 
we continue to quote billets and slabs, based on sales, 
at $40, Pittsburgh or Youngstown. A recent sale of 
15,000 tons of sheet bars, through an error in trans- 
mission reported as 50,000 tons last week, at less than 
the recognized market price, does not appear to have 
disturbed the market, which still is quotable at $42.50, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown. Forging billets are held at 
$45 base, but demands are few and small. The skelp 
market is inactive, but with the demand for pipe on the 
increase, open market offerings are growing smaller. 
Wire rods are slow, but there is no shading of prices. 
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Users, as a rule, are buying and specifying ve) 


to actual needs, believing that higher prices are - 
mediately ahead, while the fact that deliver: re 
prompt encourages them to let the makers ca he 
stock. Prices are given on page 403. 

Wire Products.—There is a very steady, oh 
somewhat gradual increase in orders and specifi ns 
but there are no claims that business is nearly . 04 
as it was in January last year, nor it is up to y it 
was expected to be in view of the dullness 0, he 
latter part of last year and the failure of pr to 
weaken. Orders and specifications with one indep. ‘ont 
maker are 75 per cent of those of January last yes but 
this is above the general average. Both jobber and 
manufacturing consumers, on account of excellent iv- 
eries and the absence of signs of higher prices, ar dis- 
posed to keep their commitments close to nearby re- 


quirements. Outside of a little irregularity in «ated 
nail prices, the market is firm. Prices are given on 
page 402. 

Tubular Goods.—Business in both steel and wrought 
iron pipe still is on a rising scale. Makers of the |:iter 
find this month’s orders running ahead of those of |ast 
month by a substantial margin, and December \ 
better month than November. The greatest activity 
still is in standard pipe, but the oil situation has im- 
proved so materially in the past two months that it 
now looks as though drilling would be on a heavier 
scale than seemed likely recently and oil country goods 
are being sought more eagerly. Expansion in pipe busi- 
ness does not embrace boiler tubes, which still are slow 
of sale and easy, particularly welded tubes. A _ local 
boiler maker was the successful bidder for 18 boilers 
for the Ford Motor Co., but boiler business generally 
is moderate and locomotive builders are nearing the end 
of their orders and see few new orders before the sec- 
ond quarter of the year. Discounts are given on page 
102. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and _ Shafting.—Some 
makers here are doing well, while others report much 
room for improvement. Automotive screw machine in- 
terests are good buyers, but reports from the West of 
a better demand from the agriculture implement in- 
dustry find no confirmation in the experience of local 
mills. In a broad way, ordering as distinct from con- 
tracting ahead is the prevailing rule of buyers, who 
find most mills making prompt deliveries and do not 
expect higher prices in the near future. Irregularity 
in business does not apply to prices, which are firm at 
3c. base, Pittsburgh, except into territory where the 
Chicago mill quoting a Chicago base has a freight ad- 
vantage. Ground shafting holds at 3.40c. base, f.o.b. 
mill for carload lots or more. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.—Most makers are well supplied 
with business, particularly for delivery over the next 
60 days and while current demands are light, there 
is not much pressure to sell and recent prices are well 
maintained. There are occasional concessions from the 
base of 3c. Pittsburgh, but there are few makers who 
need business badly enough to cut prices and there are 
few important consumers who have enough business to 
offer just now to bring out lower prices than those 
at which current shipments are being invoiced. Prices 
are given on page 402. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—There has been a considerable 
slowing down in the demand for this product, presuma- 
bly -ecause important users who have pretty wel! pro- 
tected themselves against their immediate requirements 
see no occasion to buy ahead with makers making 00d 
deliveries and price advances a remote possibility. The 
market is not as firm at 5c. base Pittsburgh as it was 
recently. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Several local makers ! ve 
issued new discount lists reflecting slightly hivher 
prices in machine and carriage bolts, in lag bolts, !\ot 
pressed nuts. The new list carries large machine Its 
at 60 and 5 per cent off list, as against 60 and 10, tne 
former discount; advances in other bolts also ‘ave 
been about 5 per cent. Discount on hot-pressed »uts 
has been cut from 4%c. to 4%c. per Ib. Small rivets 
are quoted at 65 and 10 per cent off list in the »¢W 
schedule. New discounts are given on page 402. 
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Track Supplies.—Current demands are few and 
Jl, but makers here are fairly well supplied with or- 
s, against which specifications are reported as good. 
e trade looks for a good year in track accessories, but 
not expecting large profits, because competition for 
siness is pretty keen. Prices are given on page 402. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Business in steel bars is de- 
ribed as good, and there is relatively full engagement 
local capacity. Large individual orders and specifica- 
ns are the exception rather than the rule. There 
no change in prices of steel bars nor of iron bars, 
hough demand for the latter is kept down by the 
wk of railroad business in this district. 


We quote soft steel bars, rolled from billets, at 
2 40c. base; bars for cold-finishing of screw stock 
analysis, $3 per ton over base; reinforcing bars, 
rolled from biliets, 2.40c. base; refined iron bars, 
3.25e. base, in carload lots or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Structural Material.—Demand is good and mills are 
iving little trouble in getting the fabricating shops to 
der out material on contract. Actual business of local 
hops is rather moderate in relation to the amount of 
isiness they are figuring on. There is no longer any 
sposition to question mill prices of plain material, 
vhich will be found on page 402. 


Steel Rails —The market for light rails is still a 
‘ry limited affair, and competition for the few orders 
‘ing placed is sharper than it has been recently. The 
esult is the reappearance of the price of 2.15c. base for 
llet rails and while most makers continue to quote 
»25c., the former figure is the basis of most of the re- 
ent sales. Rerolled rails continue to sell at below 2c. 

base. A number of small lot inquiries are current for 
standard sections for industrial plants. 
We quote light rails rolled from billets at 2.15c. 

to 2.25¢c. base (25-lb. to 45-lb.); rerolled rails, 1.85c. 

to 2c. base (12-lb. to 45-lb.), f.o.b. mill; standard 

rails, $43 per gross ton mill, for Bessemer and open- 

hearth sections. 

Sheets.—The sheet industry as a whole is operating 
at right around 80 per cent capacity and since there is 
no stocking against future demands, it is apparent that 
ders and specifications are coming along in satisfac- 
tory fashion. Sheet makers specializing in material 
for the automotive industry are enjoying practically 
full operations. It is still possible to obtain black and 
valvanized sheets at slightly below quotations, but 
price cutting is confined to only two or three mills 
vhich did not share in the December activity because of 
‘irm adherence to full market quotations. Prices are 
given on page 402. 

Tin Plate.—Larger producers of tin plate in this 
listrict all are operating as full as it is physically pos- 

ble. Reports from the convention of the canners at 
Buffalo last week indicate that this year’s pack of foods 
vill be extremely heavy and this is fully reflected in 
pecifications for tin plate. The price remains at $5.50 
er base box, Pittsburgh, for standard coke. 

Coke and Coal.—The spot furnace coke market does 

t show as much strength as it did recently, as sup- 
lies run somewhat in excess of current demands. 
While standard 48-hr. fuel still is quoted at $4 per net 
ton at ovens, sales at that figure are not made so 
promptly as was recently the case and cases where 
less has had to be taken are more numerous. The 
contract furnace coke market, however, is stronger, 
largely because producers have noted the stronger ten- 
lency in pig iron and believe they are entitled to a 
higher price for their coke. Such business of this sort as 
has been done lately has been at $4.25, and a Valley 
furnace interest which is figuring on starting up a fur- 
nace has been quoted $4.25 for either the next three or 
the next six months. Spot foundry coke still ranges 
from $4.75 to $5.50. Although there is considerable 
stocking of coal against a possible strike of union 
niners on April 1, the market is not perceptibly 
tronger. We still quote mine run steam coal at $1.60 
to $2 per net ton at mines; coking coal from $1.75 to 
52.15 and gas grade from $2.25 to $2.50. 


Old Material.—This market is firm, but this condi- 
tion finds its explanation chiefly in the fact that all out- 
side and competing markets are at levels which make 
it difficult to get much material through to this center. 
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Current purchases are few, but the fact that most steel 
companies are running pretty heavily in their open- 
hearth departments encourages dealers to expect a re- 
vival of buying after the turn of February, and there 
is little selling pressure. Heavy melting steel can be 
bought at $22 and is not quotable above that price. 
Compressed sheets have stiffened. Offerings of this 
grade for February shipment by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. sold at $19.40, East Pittsburgh, and 
a recent sale was made at Canonsburg at $19.60. These 
prices mean $20 to $21, delivered at the nearest consum- 
ing mill. Firmness in railroad specialties is explained 
by steel company rather than foundry buying. Blast 
furnace material still is scarce and firm. 


_ We quote for delivery to consumers’ mill in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............. $22.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... $21.00 to 21.50 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 

PR Ee. 64 daemon ove we i 22.00 to 22.50 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 18.00to 18.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 23.00to 23.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs.. 23.00to 23.50 
Low phosphorus blooms and 

Sane Ge Ga rik cs viwecdesaene 24.00 to 25.00 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

DREGE Sid Svan: <n.o6 4. tk awe 23.00 to 24.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 19.50 to 20.00 
oo ern 23.50 to 24.00 
Cast iron wheels........ ..---- 19.50to 20.00 
Rolled steel wheels............. 23.00 to 24.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 16.50to 17.00 
Seat: BEF WOOO own diesen carts 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings..... .. 19.00 to 20.00 
Shori shoveling turnings........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast........... 19.50 to 20.00 
UO DERM k ccc tunsecse eboveds 16.00 to 17.00 
Cast iron borings......... -.+++ 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 22.00 


December Refractories Shipments on Novem- 
ber Level 


Shipments of clay fire and silica brick, which pro- 
vide the safest guide to actual business, were practi- 
cally the same in December as they were the month 
before, according to the figures compiled and just re- 
leased by the Refractories Manufacturers’ Association, 
Frederic W. Donahoe, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, 
secretary. Shipments of clay fire brick in December 
were equal to 61 per cent of monthly economical pro- 
ducing capacity, while those for the previous month 
were 62 per cent. Slightly less capacity reported in 
December than in November, however. 

Both December and November shipments of silica 
brick represented 31 per cent of monthly economical] 
producing capacity. An interesting feature of the 
December record is that shipments of both kinds of 
brick exceeded production and that net new business 
in clay fire brick was almost up to the shipments. 

Figures in 9-in. equivalents for December and No- 
vember, figures in parenthesis being the percentage to 
monthly economical production of those reporting, fol- 
low: 

CLAY FIRE BRICK 


December November 


Capacity reporting ....... 74,693,894 74,839,727 

Stock first of month..... 175,019,503(233) 170,139,089(226) 
PION iets ce aceve res $4,522,602 (59) 51,860,352 (69) 
i”, rate $5,731,476 (61) 46,535,313 (62) 
*Stock end of month...... 173,810,629(231) 175,464,128(233) 
New OPGGPS «ccs ccc ce ; 45,171,140 (60) 44,334,971 (59) 
CmROOTRCIOEE «cic 0 sts e 382,272 (1) 1,816,039 (2) 
Net new business......... 44,788,868 (60) 42,518,932 (57) 
Unfilled orders .......+-:+:; 56,137,138 (75) 57,449,846 (76) 


SILICA BRICK 


Capacity reporting ....... 22,565,500 22,565,500 

Stock first of month...... 36,161,384(160) 35,210,516(156) 
PO Cs cam 6 wees 4,949,281 (22) 7,987,023 (35) 
GRETROMND ince cv cctw scien 7,012,686 (31) 7,036,155 (31) 
*Stock end of month...... 34,097,979(151) 36,161,384(160) 
WOW GGEEO nccccvcvecsous 5,867,865 (26) 7,818,602 (35) 
CSR: ok kee teed s 2,506,624 (11) 878,089 (4) 
Net new business......... 3,361,241 (15) 6,940,513 (31) 
Unfilled OF OPS ..ccccvess 20,227,887 (90) 23,879,332(106) 


*The stock on hand includes large quantities of shapes 
made up in advance of the receipt of actual orders and is in 
no sense “free stock”—that is, it could not be made to apply 
on new orders. The actual “free stock” of 9-in. straights on 
Dec. 31 was approximately as follows: Clay fire brick, all 
grades, 51,974,282, against 54,264,718 on Nov. 30; silica brick, 
9,270,975, against 7,923,779 on Nov. 30. 
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Chicago 


Strong Demand for Steel Bars—Farm Imple- 


ment Business Improves 


CHICAGO, Jan. 29.—Demand for soft steel bars is 
the outstanding feature of the finished steel market. 
January bar specifications were twice as large as those 
received in December. Bar orders from automotive 
accessory manufacturers have been particularly heavy 
and business from farm implement makers continues to 
improve. Bar mills are now well booked and are no 
longer able to make early deliveries on some sizes. 

The situation in plates and structural shapes is 
still easy, 


bookings and regard the outlook as favorable in view 


although local producers have comfortable 


of current activity in the railroad car market and 
promising prospects in the building industry. Furthe: 
indications that 1924 will be a big year for track 
betterment work are to be found in orders and in- 
quiries for rails and fastenings. The Chicago & 
Northwestern and the Omaha have closed for 46,000 
tons of rails and 4000 tons of angle bars, and the 
Soo Line has placed 8700 tons of rails and 3700 tons 
f tie plates. 

While the price situation is generally rather firm, 
occasional concessions are again reported on sheets 
and bolts and nuts. However, it is apparent that local 
mills at any rate are accumulating substantial back 
logs. The Inland Steel Co. is now practically obligated 
through the first quarter, while the improved position 
of the Illinois Steel Co. is reflected in another increase 
in operations. At both South Works and Joliet it has 
added a blast furnace to its active list, which now 
numbers 22 out of a total of 27. Its steel output has 
risen to 93 per cent of ingot capacity. 

Notwithstanding the satisfactory condition of local 
okings, there are no intimations of possible price ad- 
vances. As a result there is little incentive for buyers 
to contract ahead and orders are largely for nearby 
needs. The volume of business now being placed in 
view of these facts is surprisingly large. 

Pig Iron.—Buying is progressing at a steady pace, 
although it cannot yet be said that sellers are besieged 
with a rush of orders. Melters are deliberate in placing 
their needs and yet large tonnages are being purchased 
and important new inquiries are appearing. A South 
Milwaukee user has closed for 2000 tons of basic for 
delivery over the next four months. A local melte 
has bought 1800 tons of foundry for second quarter. 
A Wisconsin maker of machinery has ordered 1000 tons 
of malleable for similar delivery. A Milwaukee stove 
manufacturer has closed for 350 tons of foundry for 
prompt shipment. A Wisconsin farm implement maker 
is inquiring for 1800 tons of foundry, 900 tons of 
malleable and 300 tons of silvery for delivery over the 
next four months. Inquiries for 500-ton lots of foundry 
include one from Milwaukee, one from Minneapolis 
and one from a local company. Northern iron can still 
be bought at $24 base, Chicago furnace, although some 
sales have been made at an advance of 50c. a ton. We 
note one sale to a Chicago melter of 100 tons of foun- 
lry at $24.50, base. Little Southern iron is being mar- 
keted in this district at present because of high deliv- 
ered price. Quotations of $22.50 base, Birmingham, 
are still current, although most furnaces are now hold- 
ing to $23. A few carloads have been sold here at 
the latter price. Charcoal is not particularly active, 
but an advance in prices is looked for. A local melter 
has purchased 200 tons of charcoal for second quarter. 
The volume of silvery business has been liberal, no 
doubt having been stimulated by the imminence of an 
advance. Recent sales in Michigan aggregated 650 


tons and a Milwaukee sale covered 200 tons. Two Jack- 
son County producers have raised their price $1 a ton. 
A sale of 500 tons of copper-free low phosphorus for 
Milwaukee shipment brought out a price of approxi- 
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mately $33, delivered. The Thomas furnace a: 
waukee is expected to resume operations some { 
February. Operations among foundries in this te) 
are still described as spotty, with jobbing plan 
active than foundries directly connected with ma 
turing industries. That the aggregate melt in th; 
trict is steadily mounting is indicated by inc 
shipments from blast furnaces. Shipments from } 
ern furnaces in December were from 15 to 20 x 
heavier than in November, and January deliveries 
ise to exceed those of December by 10 per cent. 
Quotations on Northern foundry high phospho 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furn 
and do not include an average switching charg: 
6le. per ton Other prices are for iron delivered 
consumer's yard or, when so indicated, f.o.b. furna 
other than local 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 


sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago. . $29.1 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 

2.75 . deb Phe bead bys eee eee $24.50 to 25.0 
Northern coke, foundry, No, 2, 

O. 2k CO Bees acd sickk wes 24.00 to 24.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil...... 24.00to 24.54 
Basic TeRTvITiT rer Pe 24.00 to 24.51 
ee POOUNROTEE oascsaciwvarcs 24.00 to 24.51 
og i... Se er eee er 28.51 to 29.01 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

COG WG 1.355 .acencaeeeare 33.00 to 34.29 
Stivery, ail. 8 Met GOMes cues vicen 37.29 to 38.29 


Ferroalloys.—Foreign ferromanganese is now quoted 
at $109, f.o.b. Baltimore or New Orleans, and it is inti- 
mated that on a large tonnage $107.50, f.o.b. Baltimore, 
would be done. An Illinois melter has purchased 150 
tons of spiegeleisen at $38.75, New Orleans. It is said 
that a lower price can be done only on a relatively large 
tonnage. Carlots are still commanding $40, Eastern 
furnace. 

We quote SO per cent ferromanganese, $116.56 
delivered 0 per cent ferrosilicon, $75, delivered 


spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, domestic, $46.31 to 

$48.58, delivered 

Plates.—Mills look for considerable additional ton- 
nage in view of large prospective car orders. A revival 
in oil storage tank business is also expected to follow 
the opening up of new wells in the Oklahoma field. 
Plate producers are comfortably booked but can still 
ffer satisfactory deliveries. 


The mill quotation is 2.60e., Chicago Jobbers 


quote 3.30c, for plates out of stock. 

Bars.—Soft steel bar specifications of the leading 
producer during the current month have shown a 100 
per cent increase over those of December. A number 
of automobile accessory manufacturers are inquiring 
for more tonnage for February delivery than in any 
previous month on record. Several farm implement 
manufacturers who have received foreign orders re- 
quiring immediate execution have placed orders and 
steel is being delivered accordingly. The week has 
been an unusually heavy one in bars and there is every 
indication that mills will be taxed to capacity for some 
time. In fact, early deliveries are no longer available 
on some sizes of bars. Demand for bar iron has not 
shown any revival comparable with that for soft steel 
and mills find it difficult to maintain single turn opera- 
3usiness in rail steel bars shows moderate 1m- 
provement and the Chicago Heights plant of the Inland 
Steel Co. went on double turn today. Orders are com- 
ing from manufacturers of beds, fence posts, agricu'- 
tural implements and reinforcing bar dealers. A con- 
siderable tonnage in reinforcing bars for highway build- 
ing is about to be placed by contractors in Iowa, [llinols 
and Wisconsin. 


tions. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.50c., Chicago 
common bar iron, 2.40c., Chicago; rail steel, 2.30 
Chicago mill 

Jobbkers quote 3.20c. for steel bars out of war 
house. The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel 
bars and shafting is 4c. for rounds and 4.50c. for 
flats, squares and hexagons. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed ste¢ 
bars at 2.75c. to 8c. base; hoops, 4.45c.; bands, 3.95« 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Cincinnati has awarded 1000 tons 
to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry ‘0. 
Bids received by Milwaukee on 2500 tons indicate that 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. and the United States 
company are respectively low bidders on different s12°* 
of pipe. . 


] 


Except on the 8-in. the prices were — 
mately $1 under the market, indicating that sellers aa 
still flexible when a large tonnage of desirable spec!" 
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itions is involved. Bloomington, Ind., has extended 
til Feb. 19 the date of taking bids on 640 tons. Chi- 
igo takes bids Feb. 5 on 670 tons. Fort Wayne, Ind., 
ceives figures on the same date on 540 tons of 4-, 6-, 
2- and 16-in. Mankato, Minn., took tenders yesterday 
: 400 tons, largely 6-in. Bedford, Ind., will take fig- 
res Feb. 18 on 300 tons of 4- and 6-in. 
We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Water pipe, 4-in., $60.20 to $61.20: 6-in. to 10-in., 

inclusive, $56.20 to $57.20; 12-in. and above, $55.20: 

class A and gas pipe, $5 extra. 

Bolts and Nuts.—A few manufacturers have ad- 
anced prices 5 per cent, making large machine bolts 
60 and 5 off, but these quotations are by no means gen- 
eral. In fact, the market of late has been weaker than 
heretofore, if anything. The volume of specifications 
has been somewhat disappointing from some quarters, 
particularly from the jobbers. Trade with the automo- 
tive industry, however, is good. Prices are those shown 
yn page 402, except that in this territory they are on 
an f.o.b. Chicago basis. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.75c.; boiler 

rivets, 3.95c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 55 and 5 


per cent off; larger sizes, 55 and 5 off; carriage bolts 
up to % x 6 in., 50 and 5 off; larger sizes, 50 and 5 


off ; hot pressed nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, 

$3.50 off; blank nuts, $3.50 off; coach or lag screws, 

gimlet points, square heads, 60 and 5 per cent off. 

Sheets.—Local mills are now practically obligated 
for the first quarter save for small tonnages which will 
fit into existing rolling schedules. That a few mills 
are not so well booked is indicated by the fact that price 
concessions have not yet entirely disappeared and occa- 
sional quotations of 4.90c., base Pittsburgh, on galva- 
nized and 3.75¢. on black are still reported. 

Mill quotations are 3.85c. for No. 28 black, 3e 

for No. 10 blue annealed and 5c. for No. 28 galva- 

nized, all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a 

freight rate to Chicago of 34c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Chicago, 4c. for blue an 
nealed, 4.70c. for black and 5.85c. for galvanized, 

Rails and Track Supplies—The Chicago & North- 
western, reported in THE IRON AGE of last week as buy- 
ing rails, has closed for a total of 46,000 tons. Of this 
amount, 35,000 tons was placed with Illinois Steel Co., 
5000 tons with Inland Steel Co., and 6000 tons for the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. Approximately 4000 tons of angle bars 
were also placed with Chicago mills. The Soo Line has 
bought 8700 tons of rails and 3700 tons of tie plates, 
having divided the tonnages approximately equally be- 
tween the two Chicago producers. The Northern Pa- 
cific and the Wabash have placed 6000 tons and 2000 
tons of tie plates respectively with local mills. The 
Missouri Pacific is about to order 12,000 tons of tie 
plates, which will probably be divided between the Colo- 
rado, Alabama and Chicago mills. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled steel, 2.25c., f.o.b. makers’ mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.10c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.10c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.60c., 

f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., f.o.b. mill. 3 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 

at 3.75e. base, and track bolts, 4.75c. base. 

Structural Material.—Large lettings have been few, 
although several projects involving heavy tonnages are 
still pending. The American Bridge Co. has booked 
1500 tons for transmission towers for the Illinois Light 
& Power Co., Peoria, Ill., but other awards of the week 
have been small. Prominent among new projects are 
a building for the Sawyer Amusement Co., Chicago, re- 
quiring 2000 tons and three structures for the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, involving 1000 tons. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.60c., 


Chicago Jobbers quote 3.30c. for plain material out 
of warehouse. 





Wire Products.—Specifications, while still in encour- 
aging volume, are not so heavy as a week ago, and no 
doubt have been adversely affected by the severe 
weather. The business outlook, however, is regarded 
is good in all sections with the possible exception of 
the Northwest. Mill prices, which are firm, are shown 
m page 402. 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 6 
to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; extra 
for black annealed wire, 15c. per 100 Ib.; common 
wire nails, 3.65¢c. to 3.80c. per 100 Ib.; cement coated 
nails, 3.10c. to 3.25¢e. per keg. 
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Reinforcing Bars.—Lettings during the week were 
few, but business prospects are regarded as favorable 
in view of the large amount of tonnage pending. The 
Snelling-Mendota bridge, Minneapolis, mentioned in an- 
other column last week, will take 3000 tons if a rein- 
forced concrete design is used, and 400 tons of rein- 
forcing if a structural steel plan is followed. Sargent 
& Lundy, engineers, Chicago, are taking bids on the 
sub-structure of a power station for the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Co., Cincinnati, requiring about 1000 tons. 
The concrete bars for the Chicago Tribune tower, 
amounting to 200 tons, will be awarded at any time. 
The largest bar letting of the week was 750 tons for 
Illinois highway work which went to the Truscon Steel 
Co. Awards include: 


Illinois highway work, 750 tons, to Truscon Steel Co. 

Butterworth hospital building, Grand Rapids, Mich., 277 
tons, to Concrete Steel Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, 100 tons, divided 
equally between American System of Reinforcing and Trus- 
con Steel Co. 

Pending work includes: 


Columbia Gas & Electric Co., sub-structure for power sta- 
tion, Cincinnati, 1000 tons, Sargent & Lundy, Chicago, engi- 
neers. 

Superior Telephone Exchange, Chicago, 125 tons, general 
contract awarded to Dahl-Stedman Co., Chicago. 

Central Cold Storage Co. building, Blue Island, Tll., 330 
tons, general contract awarded to L. Balkin, Chicago 


Old Material—The leading steel works has closed 
for about 5000 tons of heavy melting, paying a maxi- 
mum of $18.50 per gross ton, and another interest is 
expected to come into the market for a larger tonnage 
during the current week. An important steel foundry 
has purchased low phosphorus grades at $21.50 and $22 
delivered, and consumer purchases of railroad malle- 
able have been made at a minimum of $21.50 per gross 
ton. A blast furnace has purchased cast borings and 
short turnings at advancing quotations. Iron mill 
grades and cast scrap are quiet, and on the whole the 
market is lacking in buoyancy, with prices practically 
stationary, barring a few advances and a few declines. 
Railroad offerings include the Burlington, 4700 tons; 
the Pennsylvania, Southwestern region, 3100 tons; the 
Pennsylvania, Northwestern region, 1200 tons; the Chi- 
cago & Alton, 1000 tons, and the Big Four, a blank list. 

We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
ind vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails ..... ‘ 
Cast iron car wheels : 2 
telaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib 26.00 to 27.00 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 32.00 to 35.00 
Forged steel car wheels 21.00 to 21.50 
» 
21 


tailroad tires, charging box size 21.50to 22.00 
21.50 to 22.00 


$21.00 to $21.50 
.50to 21.00 
» 


tailroad leaf springs, cut apart 


Rails for rerolling Sark dienes es 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft césvce Seen 21e 
Heavy melting steel...... ; . 18.50 to 19.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 
a ‘ wi ... 18.50 to 19.00 
Shoveling steel... —eee cece heen @ TEES 
Drop forge flashings ............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 15.00to 15.50 
Be GRP, 60.4 oe chen cued 15.50to 16.00 
Steel angle bars .. 19.50to 20.00 


Per Net Ton 


Iron angle and splice bars.. . 20.50to 21.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms.. 20.00 to 20.5060 
Iron car axles 27.00 to 27.50 
Steel car axles ; ant ..» 19.00to 19.50 
No. 1 busheling. . .. 14.50to 15.00 
No. 2 busheling fetieulan 10.00 to 10.50 
> & . aaa 16.50 to 17.00 
Pipes and flues..... cccect Reese 72.56 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 15.50to 16.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought i ... 16.50to 17.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers.... 19.25 to 19.75 
Coil springs ... ‘ ‘ ~ee++ 20.50to 21.00 
No. 1 machinery cast...........- 20.50to 21.00 
No. 1 railroad cast.. edule agua 19.50to 20.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast ea .. 19.50to 20.00 
Low phos. punchings.... .. 17.00to 17.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth... --» 18.00to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings 19.00 to 10.50 
Cast borings < eaeeacare ---- 13.50to 14.00 
Short shoveling turnings...... . 13.50to 14.00 
Stove plate aa 17.90 to 17.50 
Grate bars éiviee ned 16.00 to 16.50 
Brake shoes a “en Vamenta 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable oa eben ety ee 19.25to 19.75 
Agricultural malleable ; . 18.50to 19.00 


Examinations are announced for April 9 to 11 for 
assistant examiner in the United States Patent Office, 
Washington. Applicants may obtain full information. 
from the Civil Service Commission, Washington. 
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New York 


Continued Fair Activity in Pig Iron—Plates 
Obtainable at 2.30c. 


New York, Jan. 29.—Fair activity in the pig iron 
market continues, with sales of the past week estimated 
at about 20,000 tons. The principal buyer was the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, and its 
purchases were estimated to have footed up to about 
5000 tons. A feature of the buying has been that fre- 
quently orders placed are for larger tonnages than 
named in the inquiries. In the case of a purchase of 
from 3000 to 4000 tons of foundry iron the price in 
eastern Pennsylvania is said to have been shaded, but 
it is not known that less than $22.50, furnace, for No. 2 
plain was quoted. The $22.50 quotation is more fre- 
quent, but some furnaces are still quoting $23 for 
second quarter. In Buffalo the ruling quotation for 
either first or second quarter is $22, furnace, for No. 2 
plain. The possibility of importing foreign iron is being 
considered in some quarters and it is likely that some 
iron will be brought in if the domestic market advances. 





W quote delivered in the New York district a 
follows, having added to furnace price $2.27 freight 

n stern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
‘ 14 f rn Virgil 

Kas N Xx 9 ) 

25 \ $25.77 to $26.27 

| S l N 2x ( Ss 2 & s 

East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 24.771 2 7 

Buff: sil. 1.75 to 2.25 26.91 

N 2X Virginia, sil 2 2.8 30.44 

N 2? Virginia, s ey, to 2.Zo ev.94 


British ferromanganese can 
as $107.50, seaboard, duty paid. 


Ferroalloys. now be 
obtained as low The 
change from $110 was made in the last day or two. No 
new business at the lower levels is reported and the 
market is quiet. Consumers are evidently pretty well 
covered, the buying in the last month or six weeks hav- 
ing been fairly heavy for first quarter and April de- 

No change in the domestic price of $109, sea- 
board basis, has been noted. Imports in December were 
only 1907 gross tons, or the smallest for the year. 
These imports bring the total for 1923 to 88,570 tons, 
compared with 94,592 Manganese ore re- 
ceipts in December continued small at 12,003 tons, 
bringing the total for 1923 to 206,048 tons. Last year 
was distinguished by the fact that considerably more 
ferromanganese was produced in the United States than 
there was manganese ore imported, probably the first 
occasion of this kind on record. From 500 to 1000 tons 
of spiegeleisen has been sold recently, the price range 
being $38 to $40, furnace, for the 19 to 21 per cent 
grade, depending on the quantity involved. The ferro- 
silicon, 50 per cent, and the ferrochromium markets are 
quiet but firm. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Municipal buying of pressure pipe 
has not set in on a large scale as yet, with the exception 
of the tender of the Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity, New York, for about 10,000 tons of 
mostly 8-in., bids opened Jan. 31. Private purchasing 
continues fairly active. We quote per net ton, f.o.b. 
New York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$61.60 to $63.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $66.60 to $68.60; 3-in., 
$76.60 to $78.60, with $5 additional for Class A and gas 
pipe. Buying of soil pipe is extremely light at this sea- 
son and competition among producers is keen. Inquiry 
for late February, March and April delivery is fairly 


livery. 


tons in 1922. 


large. We quote discounts of both Southern and North- 
ern makers, f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, as follows: 
6-in., 29% to 35% per cent off list; heavy, 39% to 45% 


per cent off list. 

Warehouse Business.—Demand continues fair, with 
slight increases in the volume of orders for some prod- 
ucts. Despite the mid-winter season, some purchasing 
of structural steel in small lots continues. Prices are 
unchanged. Shading of quotations on black and gal- 
vanized sheets is still being rather widely done. Prob- 
ably the average at which small lot business is closed is 
not to exceed 4.75c. per lb. base on black and 5.75c. per 
lb. base on galvanized, while larger lots bring prices as 
low as 4.50c. and 5.50c. per lb. base. Pipe sellers are 
booking a fair volume of business considering the season 
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and inquiries on future business promise a good to 
in the spring. We quote prices on page 418. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A fair volume of 
business is being taken by local sales offices of | 
companies, but except in structural steel and a 
pipe line for New York no very large tonnages a 
volved. Current buying as a rule is made up of 
lots from widely scattered sources, indicating tha: 
sumers and jobbers have in no way changed their 
tude as to the advisability of keeping stocks well y 
bounds. To a small degree some of the steel comp 
are building up backlogs, particularly in bars, s 
and sheets. In plates the month has considerab]\ 
passed December’s sales records, but from the 
point of the plate mills there is room for improve: 

A large Eastern producer has booked this month a © ..y- 
nage equal to about 35 per cent of its capacity. S) ie 
of the smaller mills have done better, one small )- 
ducer now operating at about 70 per cent, but t! S 
well above the average of the Eastern mills. Testimony 
of purchasing agents of several companies at the |'>d. 
eral Trade Commission hearing in the Bethleho- 
Midvale merger case reveals that as recently as ‘he 
first half of this month quotations for plates, s| 
and bars had been made at 2.30c. and 2.35c., Pittsburch. 
in some instances by the leading producers. The plat 
market is not strong, a buyer of 3000 tons for a water 
pipe line having had no difficulty in covering at 2. 
Pittsburgh, and ordinary lots are being taken at 2. 
Pittsburgh. Some mills, however, have been getting 
business at 2.40c. A slight increase in prospective 
freight car buying by the railroads is in evidence. The 
largest inquiry is from the Norfolk & Western for 
4000 cars. The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed ord 
for 3000 all-steel box car bodies. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York deliver 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.74¢c.; plates and struc 
tural shapes, 2.74c. to 2.84c.; bar iron, 2.74c. 


Coke.—The market continues firm and quotations 
on spot carloads unchanged. Demand is fairly good and 
some inquiry is noted from furnaces. Standard foundry 
is still $5 to $5.50 per ton and standard furnace, $4 t 
$4.25 per ton, with medium sulphur, $3.50 to $3.75 per 
ton. By-product is quoted at $10.91, Newark and Jerse) 
City, N. J. 

Old Material.—The market is strong, with a distinct 
upward tendency. From $18 to $18.50 per ton is being 
paid on heavy melting steel, railroad grade, delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania. Borings and turnings are firm 
at $15 per ton, delivered eastern Pennsylvania, and in 
some instances as high as $15.50 per ton is paid. Spec- 
fication pipe is bringing $17.50, delivered to consumers 
in Lebanon and Milton, Pa. Cast borings are worth 
$15.50 to $16 per ton, delivered to a Harrisburg con- 
sumer. Stove plate is unchanged at $16.50 per ton, <e- 
livered Harrisburg, and $16.25 per ton, delivered to New 
Jersey consumers. Rails for rerolling are reported 
strong at $19 to $19.50 per ton, the buying price, New 
York. With the market showing every evidence of con- 
tinued strength, dealers and brokers report an evident 
inclination on the part of sellers to hold out for the 
highest prices obtainable. 

suving prices per gross ton New York follow 


Heavy melting steel, yard...... $13.50 to $14.50 
Steel rails, short lengths, or 

OQUIVEIONE | ...04 bs Mh ee 15.50 to 16.00 
Ralis {OF FOURS: wisn dcien'cn mae 18.00 to 19.00 
Relaying rails, nominal.......... 25.00 to 26.00 
Steel CAP QS. was wes unc ees 18.00 to 19.00 
IrOn COY AEION satus ce ccsses ber 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 17.00 to 17.50 
as Ce ere eee eet oe 11.50 to 12.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........ 15.00 to 16.00 
Cast borings (GIOB—A) iis .kaceKes 12.00 to 12.25 
Machine-shop turnings.........- 11.25 to 11.75 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 12.00 to 12.25 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 5 

not under 27 £t. (ON) essa ea cus 13.25 to 13.70 
Stove plate ..is<epekia hse see 13.25 to 14.25 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 15.00 to 15.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 16.00 to 17.00 
Cast iron car WheGls..s..+> 126+ 15.50 to 16.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brookly! 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow 
No. 1 machinery cast........... $20.00 to $21.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 


ing materials, ete.), cupola size 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 15.50 to 16.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- j 

ers, etc.) 17.00 to 18.00 
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St. Louis 


‘ig Iron Market Stronger and Prices Higher— 
Scrap Advanced 


St. Louis, Jan. 29.—The market for pig iron gained 
trength during the week, with prices firm. The St. 
ouis Coke & Iron Co., which is in a strong position 
ecause of recent heavy sales, advanced its price to 
:26 f.o.b. Granite City furnace, and sales of a smal! 
onnage were made on that basis. Chicago iron was 
iuoted at $24, Chicago, while $22.50 to $23, Birming- 
1am, ruled for Southern grades. The heavy demand 
for basic iron has been sufficient to require all the 
facilities possible for making this grade, making it un- 
necessary to use these facilities for making foundry 
ron, as was the case last year. Another strengthening 
factor is the impression that prices have been too low, 
since there has been no reduction in the cost of making 
pig iron. Then, too, there is a general feeling of op- 
timism which is being reflected in the pig iron market. 
[he local maker sold during the last week 2000 tons of 
foundry iron to an Illinois melter and 1000 tons to an 
Indiana consumer for second quarter delivery and 750 
tons in lots of carloads te 200 tons. An Indiana melter 
sought 800 tons of foundry iron for second quarter 
delivery. Pending inquiries include: 

1000 tons of malleable for a local melter. 

1000 tons of foundry for a local melter for shipment dur- 

yr the next two or three months. 

2000 tons of wheel iron for a local melter. 

600 tons of foundry iron for a northern Illinois stove 

ee tua of foundry iron for a Kansas City melter. 


;00 tons of foundry iron and 300 tons of malleable for a 
ithern Illinois melter. 


We quote deltvered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Birmingham (rail 
and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, all rail, and 81 
cents average switching charge from Granite City: 


Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. $26.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 

es Peper e terry verre ee 26.16 
PRMD 126can eden sea gamesevanae 26.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

COMEED : ci ak ewe neds oF oe OEee $27.67 to 27.18 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Wabash Railway in- 
juiry for 1,375,000 tie plates shrunk to an order for 
600,000, which went to the Illinois Steel Co. The Mis- 
ouri Pacific inquiry for 2,500,000 tie plates, which has 
been pending for about 30 days, has not yet reached the 
der point, and there is an impression that this, too, 
nay be reduced. There is no buying to speak of by 
warehouses or manufacturers of steel products; they 
are waiting for orders. Demand for structural steel is 
ght. Some fabricators are reaching out for business 
in other territories, so scarce is work here. The rein- 
forcing bar business seems to be better. Recent lettings 
follow: 


Methodist Hospital, Memphis, Tenn., 100 to 150 tons, to 
dgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Memphis. 

Illinois Light & Power Co., Tecumseh, Kan., power plant, 
» tons, to Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. 


For stock out of warehouse we uote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.35¢e. per Ilb.; iron bars, 3.35c.; structural 
shapes, 3.45¢c.: tank plates, 3.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 4.10c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled, 
one pass, 4.85¢.; cold drawn rounds, shafting and 
screw stock, 4.70c.; structural rivets, 4.15c.; boiler 
rivets, 4.35¢e.: tank rivets, y,-in. and smaller, 50-5 
per cent off list; machine bolts, 45-5 per cent; car- 
iage bolts, 40-5 per cent; lag screws, 50-5 per cent, 
hot pressed nuts, squares or hexagon blank, $2.50, 

and tapped, $2.50 off list. 

Coke.—The market for foundry grades is extremely 
dull, with prices ranging from $5.50 to $6.50 for Con- 
nellsville grades. There is no interest whatever by con- 
sumers in contracts. The demand for domestic grades 
s good right now because of the cold weather, but as a 
whole it has been a bad year for ovens and dealers. 


Old Material.—The only change in the quotations on 
old material is in car wheels, which advanced 50c. a 
ton, which makes that item more in line with the pre- 
vailing price of melting steel. The market generally is 
firm. Foundry grades are mostly in demand, although 
there has been some inquiry for rolling mill items. The 
largest offering of old material during the week is from 
Dodge Brothers, Detroit, 5000 tons of miscellaneous 
scrap. Railroad lists include: Missouri Pacific, 1700 
tons; Big Four, 1000 tons of 60-lb. relaying rails and a 


Y 
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blind list of other material; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, 4000 tons, and Kansas City Terminal, 300 tons. 


Per Gross Ton 


er wel $18.00 to $18.50 
EUGEE 200 VOR 6 aca nca hse aaela Md 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 20.00 to 20.50 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under.. 25.00 to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 and over...... 32.50 to 33.50 
Cast iron car wheels. .......<.« 20.00 to 20.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy shoveling steel.......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

 o  § Se Te Oe Te TET Poe oe 18.00 to 18.50 
a ee 20.50 to 21.00 
Heavy axles and tire turnings... 14.00to 14.50 

Per Net Ton 

CE De WR... «io he and es 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel car axles end teunav ou 20.00 to 20.50 
Os. - Ger Mn. .<ivccdwandont 26.50 to 27.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 22.00to 22.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
rr pe 11.50 to 12.00 
Pete 2 WN ne oe Kia ckd ae ee 15.50 to 16.00 
a3 2. lL ee 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 machinery cast ........... 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad malleable NE Fadi 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Champion bundled sheets........ 10.50to 11.00 


Boston 
Pig Iron Business Develops Slowly, but Scrap 


Market Is Active 


Boston, Jan. 29.—Pig iron business is developing 
slowly, sales the past week not exceeding 2500 tons, 
including 500 tons to the Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., 
West Springfie!d, Mass., and an equal amount to a Con- 
necticut foundry, second quarter delivery, details re- 
garding which are uncertain. Other individual sales 
were mostly 100 to 300-ton lots, first quarter and first 
quarter with a run-over into April. Additional inquir- 
ies, aggregating 2500 tons, remain inactive. The New 
England foundry industry is operating at a low rate, 
which accounts for the inactivity in the pig iron market. 
Indications are anticipated buying for first quarter will 
not develop to any appreciable degree, and that the next 
buying movement will be largely for second quarter de- 
livery. A Virginia furnace the past week offered No. 2 
plain, No. 2X and No. 1X at $24 furnace, or $29.92 de- 
livered, and a Pennsylvania furnace with a _ Buffalo 
freight rate is reported to have offered high silicon iron 
at delivered prices under those quoted by Buffalo and 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces. Otherwise, furnaces 
hold firmly to previously reported prices on first quar- 
ter business, and, In some instances, want 50c. a ton 
more on second quarter tonnages. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2. ... -$26.65 to $27.15 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 26.15 to 26.65 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. eee 28.41 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. awe 27.91 
Virginia, all. 2.265 to 3.76. ....6.6:% 30.42 to 32.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.26. .....¢. 29.92 to 31.92 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75....... 32.60 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25....... 32.11 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Pipe manufacturers are less in- 
clined to make price concessions on first quarter ship- 
ments, and are maintaining full open prices on second 
quarter business. Medford, Mass., this week will close 
on 100 tons 6, 8 and 10-in. pipe; Newton, Mass., on 750 
lengths of 6-in. and 150 lengths of 8-in.; Lawrence, 
Mass., on 150 tons of 6 and 8-in.; and Holyoke, Mass., 
on 200 tons New England specification 6, 8. 10 and 12-in. 
Wakefield, Mass., has awarded the Donaldson Iron & 
Pipe Co. 500 lengths of 6-in. pipe, and Marblehead, 
Mass., the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 400 tons of 
12-in. pipe. Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, has pur- 
chased 2000 tons of gas pipe, the business being split 
up among several manufacturers. Pipe makers quote 
openly on the following basis: 4-in. pipe, $72.10 deliv- 
ered Boston common rate points; 6-in. to 14-in., inclu- 
sive, $67.10; 16-in. and larger, $65.10. 

Shapes and Plates.—Although some sizable building 
projects have been indefinitely postponed pending a re- 
duction in costs, others are showing more signs of life 
and give indication of closing during the first quarter. 
Because of the increasing activity and because of the 
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more comfortable position of mills, there is less inclina- 
tion to shade 2.50c., Pittsburgh base on shapes, and the 
plate market is at least sentimentally firmer. The larg- 
est prospective structural steel business in the market 
is approximately 1500 tons for the Employers’ Liability 
Insurance Building, Boston; and the largest plate busi- 
ness, 1500 tons for the Metropolitan Water Commis- 
sion’s Weston-Waltham, Mass., 60-in. pipe proposition. 

Warehouse Business.—Warehouse prices on open- 
hearth spring steel flat bars wider than %-in. and 
thicker than 7/32-in. have been reduced from $6.50 per 
100 lb. to $5, and smaller flats, as well as rounds and 
squares from $10 to $8. This change is the first one 
noted in warehouse prices in several months. Colder 
weather has slowed down the movement of iron and 
steel out of stock, yet daily bookings are running well 
in excess of those for the corresponding period last 
year. Warehouse stocks are moderately large and well 
assorted. Twisted chain and cable are lc. per lb. lower. 
Effective Feb. 1, there will be a material change in list 
prices and discounts on cap and set screws. The list 
on flat head products will be slightly lower, but on other 
headed stock much higher. Larger discounts, however, 
make the net cost to consumer only slightly different 


than heretofore. Boston warehouse prices follow: 


Soft steel bars, $3.511, per 100 lb. base; flats, 
$4.40; plain and deformed concrete bars, $3.76; 
small angles, channels and tees, $3.5114; structural 
steel, large angles and beams, $3.6114; tire steel, 


$4.80 to $5.15 
crucible 


open-hearth 
spring $12; 
$5.20: hoop steel, $5.80 to cold rolled steel, 
$4.35 to $4.85; toe calk steel, $6.15; heavy plates 
$3.61% ; light plates, $3.8614 ; diamond pattern plates, 
stock sizes, $5.90: blue annealed sheets, $4.51; 
fined iron bars, $3.51% ; best refined iron bars, $4.7! 
Wayne, $5.50; Norway rounds, Norway 
squares and flats, $7.10 


spring steel, $5 to $8 
bands, 


} 
steel 
$6.30 


steel, 


$4.3114 to 


e- 


1 a 
a 


$6.60: 


Coke.—Because of more seasonable weather, by- 
product coke makers are experiencing a greater demand 
for crushed fuel, prices for which are attractive when 
comparison is made with anthracite coal quotations. 
The movement of foundry coke from ovens, however, is 
slow, partly because of the inactivity of some foundries 
and partly because others are carrying substantial 
stocks. Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Providence Gas Co. quote $12.50 delivered. 

Old Material.—In contrast with pig iron, the scrap 
market is active, several thousand tons being taken the 
past week for shipment largely to Bethlehem Steel, 
Eastern Steel, American Sheet & Tube, Wheeling Steel 
and Alan Wood plants. Heavy melting steel, pipe and 
mixed borings and turnings make up the bulk of ton- 
nage moved. Steel for eastern Pennsylvania delivery 
was taken at $13.50 on cars the past week, but $14.50 
to $15 is the general market, while $16.25 to $16.50 was 
paid for selected railroad steel. Unsold yard stocks of 
heavy melting steel are now small. For pipe, $12.50 
is the most common price paid. Forged scrap and 
bundled skeleton are in active demand, limited supply 
and easily 50c. a ton higher. Shafting is firmer, yet 
less active because the Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mill 
Portland, Me., has withdrawn from the market, 
having purchased 50 cars. Moderate stove plate ton- 
nages at $12.50 to $12.75 on cars, for eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, have sold. On Tuesday, Feb. 5, at 10 a. m. East- 
ern standard time, material estimated at 19,775 net 
tons, from the U. S. S. Delaware will be sold at public 
auction, Navy Yard, Charlestown, Boston. The mate- 
rial includes 12,000 tons ferrous metal, 275 tons non- 
ferrous metal, 5000 tons armor plate and 500 tons gun 
forgings. 


Co., 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de 
livered consuming points 

No. 1 machinery cast.. $23.00 to $23.50 

No. 2 machinery cast . 21.00to 21.50 

Stove plates ride ewe De ek 16.00 to 16.50 

Railroad malleable ...........-. 18.00 to 18.50 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 


lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel...... $14.50 to $15.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought...... . 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 yard wrought... weer tL wee: 

Wrought pipe (1-in. in diam 
dh 6 8 ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill 11.00 to 11.25 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 11.00 to 11.25 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 10.50 to 11.00 
EE. 505 ie wie. 6p. ally t. o.058 iN i a eeioea 18.50 to 19.00 
oy a OF. re ee 17.50 to 18.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
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Buffalo 


Iron Demand Best in Last Three Mon: 
Serap Market Firmer 


Pig 


BUFFALO, Jan. 29.—The selling during the past 
has been the best of any since the heavy Novembe; 
December sales, and it looks as if the buyers a 
last taking hold. Much of the inquiry quoted o: 
been for second quarter shipment and considerable 
ing has taken place for that delivery. Buying ji; 
State appears to be quiet and the bulk of the busi 
is coming from melters in northern New Jersey, 0!:\o. 
Connecticut and other contiguous territory. One |v! 
maker has sold upward of 10,000 tons of foundry and 
malleable iron. One of the orders was for 1500 tons of 
foundry. Several 1000-ton inquiries are out. Tota! 
sales for the week in the district are estimated at not 
less than 15,000 tons. While most of the sellers main- 
tain they are quoting $22.50 on No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 
per cent silicon, it is believed that freight rates and com- 
petition have frequenty driven this district’s selling 
price on this grade of iron to $22. Reports of sales 
lower than $22 have been made but these are believed 
to have been on resale iron and isolated cases. [if- 
ferentials seem to be holding up. Malleable is being 
quoted at $238. 

We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows 


No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25. ..$23.00 to $23.50 
No. 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 22.50to 23.00 


No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 22.00to 22.50 

IEE 55 ciriuw valbun em alin 8d a a aie 22.00 to 23.00 

DERESOREO. 2.5 @é 40's wee am ah eee 22.00 to 23.00 

Lake Superior charcoal.......... 29.28 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Commitments for the 


week show a steady business but confined to small lots. 
More interest is being shown in bars and shapes but 
plates are dull. Sheet demand has mended appreciably 
and the price retains its firmness at 3.85c. for black 
and 5c. for galvanized. Some automobile business has 
come out and some inquiries from stove makers have 
been received. Wire shows a fairly steady run of buy- 
ing for grades that are needed, principally nails. No 
buying of wire for spring requirements has yet been 
done. The steady business in reinforcing bars, which 
has characterized the entire winter season so far, con- 
tinues. <A substantial tonnage is being figured in con- 
nection with the construction of a school at Hamburg, 
N. Y., requiring also about 100 tons of structural steel. 
Pipe business continues brisk, with some sizable in- 
quiries coming out to be let within the next week or 
so. All tinplate has been booked for first half require- 
ments. Representatives of some of the leading com- 
panies at the canners’ convention expect 1924 to be 
their biggest year. Alloy steel sales are satisfactory 
and some buying of billets and sheet bars shows a firm 
semi-finished market. 
We quote 
Structural 
bars, 


nealed 
sheets, 


warehouse prices Buffalo as follows 


shapes, 3.65c.; plates, 3.65c.; soft steel 
3.55¢.; hoops, 4.65¢c.; bands, 4.35c.; blue an- 
sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.30c.; galvanized steel 
No. 28 gage, 6.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 
cold rolled round shafting, 4.45c. 


Warehouse Business—The market is quiet with 
weather conditions somewhat against real activity, 
though the two or three days of really severe cold has 
not affected order sheets to any great extent. Ware- 
houses believe that they will be able to run along at 
present scale of operations throughout the winter. No 
large structural or plate orders are coming out. As 
many orders are being booked as during the fall, but 
their size is smaller. Prospects are that January and 
February will be quiet, but March is expected to show 
activity. The demand just now is more for bars and 
sheets and manufacturers’ requirements. Prices are 
uniform. 

Old Material—The market is beginning to feel the 
influence of the heavy purchasing outside, and there 1s 
more of a disposition to buy. One mill has purchased 
1600 tons of hydraulic compressed sheets and flashings 
at $17, an exceptionally low price for this class. The 
same mill originally put out an inquiry for a large 
tonnage of heavy melting steel, but subsequently with- 
drew it. Other lots of hydraulic compressed have sold 
for $18.25. Another mill is inquiring for a sizable 
tonnage of heavy melting steel and is expected to buy 


gage, 5c. ; 
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lmost any day. This mill has recently taken some 
ery good steel orders and, with low stocks, must buy 
hortly to insure operation. Opinion is divided as to 
what price a sizable tonnage of heavy melting steel 
will command. Prospective buyers have named $20 to 
$20.50 as the top price they will pay. Dealers are pay- 
ing $20 Buffalo now. Many are figuring on a chance to 
eventually dispose of it at $25, Youngstown, in view of 
the strong demand from the Valley. ; 
We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel............ $20.00 to $21.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under...... 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... »». 16.50 to 17.00 
Cur We ge <cccauser~cctwicnt 20.00 to 20.50 
Machine shop turnings .......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Coat: ION Mee hccxascencis ar 14.50 to 15.00 
No, 5 Weee 3 a0 Spies wecveens 16.00 to 16.50 
Stree. -DGOs. dizi as anc co ceewar’ 18.00 to 18.50 
GOES GND: 64. 8s Khu beh eds wwens 17.50 to 18.00 
Bundled sheet stampings ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 17.00 to 18.25 
Railroad malleable............. 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 20.00 to 20.50 
* . 
Birmingham 


Sales of Pig lron Large and Prices Are Marked 
Up—Pipe Plants Busy 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 29.—Estimates are made 
that sales of pig iron in the last two weeks in the Bir- 
mingham district will aggregrate around 170,000 tons. 
Southern furnace interests are selling pig iron on a 
base of $23 per ton. No. 2 foundry, delivery into the 
second quarter, and already one of the smaller com- 
panies is selling cautiously. The probable make of the 
Birmingham district was well covered by the turn of 
the year. Since then regular customers have been able 
to place business in small lots for early delivery. Prices 
have been advancing steadily since Jan. 1, the $22.50 
per ton price being noted the earlier part of the past 
week and $23 being obtained the end of the week. That 
a $24 level will be reached within another week appears 
probable though it may be the middle of February be- 
fore that price will be minimum. Production is show- 
ing improvement. The schedule for the second month 
is for the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. to blow in 
a third blast furnace at Florence-Sheffield and the Ala- 
bama Co. to resume operations at the No. 1 furnace 
at Gadsden. A charcoal iron furnace in blast at Shelby 
is a probability for February, that class of iron having 
taken on an advance of $1 since the turn of the year. 
Several lots of iron of more than 500 tons were booked 
during the past week. One of the prominent melters of 
iron of the immediate territory, purchasing soft iron, 
had to pay $22.50 base, No. 2 foundry. Better feeling 
is apparent in the iron market and indications point to 
necessity of greater production of iron. Surplus stock 
is dwindling and foundry iron will soon be very scarce 
on yards. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham dis 
trict furnace as follows: 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25........+++.: $23.00 
SRNGR > ected Rams h KA Cb a CARR pe uKe Ks 23.00 
33.00 
Steel_—A steady pace has been struck at the steel 
mills of the district, both in the ingot and finishing de- 
partments of mills, fabrication plants and other works. 
Additional orders for small tonnages of steel rail have 
been placed with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. mill at Ensley, while wire and nail orders are fre- 
quent. The Tennessee company announces officially the 
enlargement of its steel foundry at Fairfield, capacity 
of plant to be increased 50 per cent. To meet the hous- 
ing problem for labor in the steel mills section at Fair- 
field the Tennessee company is erecting two large apart- 
ment buildings, each to contain 10 apartments. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—All three of the cast iron pipe 
works of the district, producing gas and water pipe, 
have received additional lettings the past week and 
shipments of the product will be continued and in every 
direction. These pipe interests have purchased pig iron 
in considerable quantity. Sanitary pipe interests also 
report contracts coming in steadily. The Birmingham 
Machine & Foundry Co., producing about 37 tons of 
sanitary pipe and fittings daily, is rushing out an order 
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for more than 11,000 ft. ef pipe for California points 
with many other contracts in hand. Practically all of 
the sanitary pipe works of the district are receiving or- 
ders and prospects are very bright. 

We quote: 4-in. water, $51; 6-in., $47 ; larger sizes, 
$46; 4-in. gas, $56; 6-in., $52; standard sanitary 
pipe, $55; heavy gage, $45. 

Coke.—No improvement is noted in the Southern 
coke demand and there is no warrant for increased 
production except where furnace interests have had 
some repairing done on by-product plants. Quotations 
for coke range between $5 and $6.50 per ton. Beehive 
coke output is smaller now than it has been in some 
time. Railroads are cooperating in the prompt han- 
dling of all business and coke shipments are without 
delay. 

Scrap.—Heavy melting steel, except special grades, 
continues quiet, the largest consumer being able to hold 
prices and buy when tonnage is needed. Stove plate is 
being taken by the brake shoe company and No. 1 cast 
is being used by the cast iron pipe makers. The two 
latter old materials are commanding a little attention 
but no change in quotations is reported for the week 
except in shop turnings, now $7 to $9, and cast iron 
borings, now $9 to $10. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
yards, nominal prices, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical..... $16.00 
Heavy melting steel............ $13.00 to 14.00 
tailroad wrought.. ve .. 12.00to 13.00 
Steel axles : 19.00 to 20.00 
Iron axles 20.00 
Steel rails a 12.00 to 13.00 
eS eee 19.00 to 20.00 
Tram car wheels ...... 18.00 to 19.00 
Car wheels ..... 13.00 to 14.00 
Stove plate ...... 17.00 to 17.50 


7.00to 9.00 
00to 10.00 


Machine shop turnings 
Cast iron borings 


Cincinnati 


Pig Iron More Active—Prices in South and 
Southern Ohio Higher 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 29.—The pig iron market was 
more active last week and several large-sized orders 
were placed. A Kentucky melter bought approximately 
15,000 tons, 11,000 Southern and 4000 Northern, for 
second quarter. A pipe company bought 4000 tons, a 
malleable shop 800 and a stove company 500 tons of 
Southern. In addition sales are reported of 2000 tons 
of charcoal and a number of round tonnage lots of sil- 
very to Michigan melters. Prices are stronger and in 
the South $22.50 is now the minimum, with several fur- 
naces asking $23. Southern Ohio furnaces have ad- 
vanced to $24, Ironton, with two furnaces asking $25. 
Silvery prices are expected to be advanced this week. 
There is little activity in basic or Bessemer irons. While 
inquiry is not so heavy as last week, a number are cur- 
rent for small lots, and it is expected that buying for 
second quarter will be maintained through the week. 
Foundry operations in this district are improving and 
a good year is confidently expected. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base)... .$26.55 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 27.05 
Olio slivery, §$ per cemt.....scccosvetoemins 34.77 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

EO ED oo decckus cia vet eves buereseTe 26.27 
ihe TWOPORER -. 0.0 6 ci cedeeti en eUeaekans 25.77 
DERE 8 on'dd 00.08 «od 0 tae eee eee 25.27 


Sheets.—Carload orders are in good volume, and 
several orders running into round figures have been 
placed, including one for 700 tons. Prices are strong, 
though it is still possible to secure black sheets at 3.75c. 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report a de- 
cided improvement in business, but orders are still for 
small tonnages. Prices are firm and unchanged. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.50c.; reinforcing bars, 3.60c.; hoops, 4.55c.: bands, 
4.25¢c.: shapes, 3.60c.: plates, 3.60c.;: cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.25c.; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 4.75c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.10c.; 
No. 28 black sheets, 4.80c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
5.85e.: No. 9 annealed wire, $3.60 per 100 Tb.: com- 
mon wire nails, $3.50 per keg base; cement coated 
nails, $3.30 per keg. 
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Tool Steel—Steady improvement is reported in the 
demand for tool steel, due to inventory in some cases, 
but also to increased manufacturing activity. Prices 
are being firmly maintained at 75c. to 95c. per lb. for 
18 per cent tungsten high-speed steel. 

Finished Materials.—Orders are coming in at a sat- 
isfactory rate, and bars, especially, have shown much 
improvement. There have been few big orders, but it 
seems that all consumers have been in the market for 
at least part of their requirements. There has also 
been some fair buying of plates and shapes. It is re- 
ported that 2.40c., Pittsburgh, can still be done on 
plates, at least one mill having quoted that price last 
week. Wire products are in fair demand, though buy- 
ing is spotty. A local company is in the market for 
leaded cable, and it is reported that it has secured sub- 
stantial from regular prices. Bolts and 
nuts continue fair, and spikes and track bolts are being 
placed in carload quantities. Inquiries for frogs and 
switches continue heavy, but orders are coming through 
slowly. Some interest is being shown in light rails, 
but tonnages are not large. Increased activity at fin- 
ishing mills is evidenced by the longer deliveries, 


concessions 


Structural Activity.—The largest award during the 
week was of 1950 tons of bridge work by the L. & N. 
Railroad to the American Bridge Co. A number of 
other projects will come to a head this week, totaling 
about 8000 tons. New inquiries include about 1500 
tons. The power plant for the Union Gas & Electric 
Co., bids on the foundation of which closed last week, 
will likely be called for shortly. It is estimated that 
over 5000 tons will be required. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Three projects, totaling 500 tons, 
have been awarded, the bars being taken by the Bourne- 
Fuller Co. Foundation work for the new plant of the 
Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, requiring 1000 
tons, will likely be awarded this week, as bids closed 
Saturday. Prices generally are firm at 2.40c. mill. 

Coke.—There is little change in the coke situation. 
Demand continues to follow fluctuations of the weather. 
No apprehension is felt regarding a probable coal strike 
and forward buying is lacking, demand running to spot. 
Prices are unchanged at last week’s level as follows: 


New 
fur- 
foundry, 


Connellsville furnace, $4.00; foundry, $5.00; 
River foundry, $10.00 to $11.00; Wise County 
$4.7 foundry, $5.75 by-product 


nace, $4.75; 


$8.00, Connellsville basis 
Fluorspar.—A sale of 500 tons of fluorspar 
made last week at the regular schedule. 


was 


Old Material.—Small lot buying of scrap is the only 
activity in this district, but fair tonnages are moving to 
Valley and Pittsburgh points, where prices are consider- 
ably higher. Prices are still advancing and the list is 
at least 50c. higher than last week, based largely on 
deals made in other districts. 


We quote 
cinnatl 


dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars Cin- 


Per Gross Ton 


Pe SD: ak ok dros ew Onan $13.00 to $13.50 
4 kk. eee ree ‘in ae che ee ee 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up 31.00 to 31.50 
Rails for rolling........ 5 18.00 ot 18.50 
Heavy melting steel... 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel rails for melting 16.50 to 17.00 
ee ee ern ee" 16.50 to 17.00 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought 14.90 to 14.50 
CAS DOTS... 0 ikse ss Sines sees 6 Re Re Bee 
Steel turnings . ne ph ack 11.50to 12.00 
Railroad cast ieee sha whiten aee a 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 machinery cast ..... seer BIA.DOtO 22.00 
SI IS og 6G icin S ercre area oti’ 14.50 to 15.00 
i SE gwen eee ewes ; 25.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 17.00 to 17.50 
ee GI DOE nip reks Ks oe 11.50 to 12.00 


Detroit Serap Market 


DETROIT, Jan. 26.—The tone of the market on all 
grades of old material continues strong but no advances 
have been registered in the past two weeks. One of the 
largest producers is offering approximately 5000 tons 
of turnings, borings, flashings, hydraulic compressed 
and heavy melting steel, on a competitive basis for 
February delivery. With the malleable plants in- 


creasing their production slightly, and automotive shops 

and general manufacturing on a near capacity basis, 

conditions are rapidly approaching those of a year 
Prices the same as quoted a week ago. 


ago. 
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Cleveland 


Some Pig Iron Prices Advanced—<Actiy, 
mand for Bars, Plates and Shapes 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 29.—The pig iron market i: 
active and prices have been advanced in some dj 
following the advance by the Cleveland furna 
ported last week. With the upward tendenc, 
sellers are inclined to resist more than modera |. 
vances. Prices on foundry iron in the Valley d t 
have been advanced from $1 to $1.50 a ton, an 
producer is now quoting $24, at which it has le 


several sales, although Valley iron is still to | ad 
at $23.50 and perhaps $23. One producer has also 
marked up its southern Ohio prices to $24.) Lovally 
foundry iron is unchanged at $24 for Cleveland iv. 
ery, but is somewhat firmer for out-of-town shipment, 
for which $23.50 is being quoted. One Cleveland pro- 
ducer is now asking $25 for foundry iron and reports 


a 200-ton sale at that price. The advance in (Ohio 
prices again makes Buffalo iron a factor in this terri- 
tory and a sale of a 1000-ton lot of Buffalo iron is re- 
ported in southern Ohio at $22. One lake furnace has 
temporarily withdrawn from the market. Inquiry now 
is largely for second quarter iron. A leading sanitary 
interest has purchased from several producers 11,(00 
tons of Southern iron for its Louisville plant for the 
second quarter and is in the market for a round tonnage 
of Northern iron. Southern iron has again advanced 
and the lowest quotation developed on the above iron 
was $22.50, a considerable portion of this business 
being placed at $23, which seems to be the only South- 
ern price now available. Basic iron is firm at $22, 
Valley furnace, with unconfirmed reports of sales at 
higher prices. Basic sales include a 3000-ton lot to a 
Sharon, Pa., consumer at around $22. 
Quotations below, except on basic and low phos 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for loca! 


iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 


rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham 
Basic, Valley furnace... ..scesece $22.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
ae. snvc ses pene pea ene 24.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 29.00 
eer ee ee 24.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent..........- 35.52 


Standard low phos., Valley 


BMOG .60cb een duvkbaere tee $29.00 to 30.00 


Iron Ore.—Consumption of Lake Superior ore during 
1923 was 62,295,386 gross tons, or approximately 1,500,- 
000 tons in excess of shipments. Shipments by water 
during the year were 59,036,704 tons and the all-rail 
shipments will bring the total up to around 60,800,000 
tons. Interior furnaces in the central district as shown 
by figures compiled by the Lake Superior Iron Ore As- 
sociation consumed during the year 33,094,463 tons, 
lake front furnaces 24,372,275 tons, eastern furnaces 
3,099,954 tons and all-rail furnaces, 1,728,693 tons. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—The market is firmer and the 
supply is no longer plentiful. Consumers who depend 
on a Cleveland mill for supplies are compelled to look 
elsewhere if they have not covered for their full Te- 
quirements. This producer is sold out for the first 
quarter, and one Youngstown mill has only Bessemer 
semi-finished steel to offer. A Cleveland mill during 
the week has purchased several small lots of slabs 
aggregating 5000 tons at prices between $40 to $42.00. 
A northern Ohio mill is inquiring for 4000 to 5000 tons 
of sheet bars and slabs per month up to July 1. Sheet 
bars are firm at $42.50. 


Sheets.—The demand for sheets is holding ul well 
and independent mills are comfortably filled with orcers, 


some being filled for the entire first quarter. Con¢es- 
sions from regular prices seem to have about ©'sP- 
peared. . 

Reinforcing Bars.—Prices on rerolled bars ar till 
very weak and some business has been taken at a 


to 2¢., delivered Cleveland, although some mil! . 
not shade 2.10c., mill. On soft steel bars 2.30c. ap) ¢a! 
to be the minimum. The Massillon Reinforciny Bat 
Co. has taken 135 tons for the Engineers’ Bui'':ng, 
Cleveland, and there is an inquiry for 120 tons ! the 
Stern & Mann store, Canton, Ohio. 
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Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt nut makers have ad- 

anced prices 5 per cent on machine, carriage and lag 
olts and 25c. on hot pressed nuts. The higher prices 
will have little effect before April as most consumers 
ire under contract for the first quarter. However, 
ome small lot business has been taken at the advance. 
Manufacturers claim that the prices that have been 
prevailing have been too low to assure profits. Marked 
weakness has developed in the rivet market in the last 
day or two, owing to the need of manufacturers for 
orders, and 2.75c. has become a fairly common price 
except for small lots. Small rivets continue weak with 
70 and 10 per cent off list as the extreme discount. New 
price lists on cap and set screws showing advances over 
the old lists have been issued effective Feb. 1 and with 
these new discounts have been issued increasing the 
discounts. These appear on page 402. 


Finished Material.—The demand for steel] bars, plates 
and structural material continues active. Mills are get- 
ting a good volume of orders, particularly for steel 
bars, but buying is not in large lots. The heaviest de- 
mand is from the automotive industry. While consid- 
erable business has been booked in first quarter con- 
tracts, a large majority of buyers are placing orders 
only for their early requirements or buying from month 
to month. They believe the prices will go no higher 
and that they will have no trouble in getting all the 
steel they need. Even some of the automobile com- 
panies are following a cautious policy and have not 
bought all the steel they expect to require for the first 
quarter. Most mills are four to five weeks behind on 
deliveries on steel bars, plates and structural material. 
Plates are moving in fair volume and the regular 2.50c. 
price is being held closer, although the 2.40c. price has 
not disappeared. No new inquiry for round lots of steel 
for specific work developed during the week. In struc- 
tural lines a good volume of work is being figured on. 
In lake shipbuilding a Canadian boat requiring 5000 
tons of steel is reported placed by the Matthew Steam- 
ship Co., Toronto, with the Collingwood Ship Building 
Co. It is expected that the 100 New York Central loco- 
motives requiring 6000 to 7000 tons of steel will be 
placed in a few days. Strip steel is firmer and as a re- 
sult of the stiffening of the slab market and some low 
prices made on wide strip to compete with sheets and 
light plates have been withdrawn. Prices on hot-rolled 
strips, hoops and bands are now being held fairly closely 
to 3c. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.36c.; plates and 
structual shapes, 3.46c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.40c. 
to 4.65¢c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.60c. to 5.80c; 
No 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.60c. to 4c.; cold 
rolled rounds, 3.90c.; flats, squares and hexagons, 
1.40c.; hoops and bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage 
or heavier, 4.16c.;: narrower than 1 in. or lighter 


than No. 20 gage, 4.66c.; No 9 annealed wire, $3.50 

per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.95 per 100 Ib.; 

common wire nails, $3.60 base per 100 Ib. 

Old Material—The market continues quite active 
and prices have again advanced from 25c. to 50c. a ton 
on most grades except heavy melting steel. The Na- 
tional Tube Co. has made additional purchases of this 
grade for its Lorain plant, paying $21, or 50c. a ton 
more than it paid a few weeks ago. Round lot pur- 
chases of blast furnace borings and turnings are re- 
ported to have been made by Wierton and Steubenville 
consumers at $18 and $18.25. Locally the price on 
heavy melting steel is not above $19.50 for Cleveland 
consumption. This price owing to the absence of any 
recent buying is out of line with the $22 to $23 prices 
in the Valley district. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per gross 
ton: 


Heavy melting steel............ $19.00 to $19.50 
Rails for rolling ............-- 20.00to 20.50 
Rails Waer Bee. os eck hes a haw 21.00 to 21.50 
Low phosphorus melting........ 21.50to 21.75 
Cust DORMNN ic. ddtewsdeeawons. 17.00 to 17.25 
Machine shop turnings ......... 16.25 to 16.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings 17.00 to 17.25 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 18.00 to 18.25 
Railroad Wrougt. o.sccccescsuc 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 21.50to 21.75 
Light bundled sheet stampings.. 15.00to 15.50 
Steel Aeie TPs 6 hn xno coe 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1. G8@hs.ea6s cca ees 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 1 DR Aaa is ici 16.00 to 16.50 
Drop forge flashings .......... 15.00 to 15.25 
Railroad grate bars..........-- 19.00 to 20.00 
Stove: MGR oo 5 n<os0 dear manks ae 19.09 to 20.00 
Pipes G6 WGO8. ws ewes s+ been 15.50 to 16.00 
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Philadelphia 


Weakness in Pig Iron and Greater Strength 
of Scrap Form Anomaly of Market 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29.—With prices of all grades 
of old material from 50c. to $1 a ton higher than a 
week ago, and in one instance $3 higher,,the pig iron 
market tends slightly in the other direction. Basic pig 
iron is now to be had at not over $2 a ton above the 
price of heavy melting steel scrap. The explanation for 
this unusual situation is that apparently there is no 
surplus of scrap, while pig iron is plentiful, current 
production being in excess of shipments to an extent 
that necessitates the piling of iron at nearly every blast 
furnace. Heavy melting steel has reached $20, deliv- 
ered eastern Pennsylvania, on heavy sales, while basic 
pig iron has been sold as low as $22.50, delivered, and 
foundry iron prices are off from 50c. to $1 a ton from 
the levels of a few weeks ago. This weakness in iron 
excites wonderment here, in view of the strength of 
iron prices in other producing districts. 

Steel business is maintained at a fairly steady rate, 
with no important increase in the volume over the first 
three weeks of the year. Orders are moderate in size, 
with a fair degree of firmness in prices except in plates 
and shapes, where concessions are offered when attrac- 
tive tonnage is in sight. The strongest demands are 
for wire nails, wire rods, tin plate, pipe and soft steel 
bars. 

As predicted in this column in the issue of Jan. 17, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will concentrate its pur- 
chasing organization at Philadelphia. An announce- 
ment by Samuel Porcher, general purchasing agent, 
says: “The practice in effect of buying and selling 
materials and supplies in each of the four regions sep- 
arately, will be discontinued Feb. 16, 1924.” Assistant 
purchasing agents to serve merely in a cooperative 
capacity will be stationed at Chicago, St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh. 


Pig Iron.—With current production of pig iron in 
excess of shipments, nearly all Eastern blast furnaces 
are piling iron, and there has been pressure to sell in 
the past two weeks which has brought down prices from 
50c. to $1 a ton. A few weeks ago the market was being 
fairly well maintained on the basis of $23, furnace, for 
No. 2 plain, the only concessions occurring when equal- 
ization of freight rates with competing furnaces was 
necessary. However, some furnaces began making of- 
fers at $22.50, base, and now fairly large lots of foun- 
dry iron could undoubtedly be bought at $22, furnace, 
with $22.50 to $23 for No. 2X and $23.50 to $24 for No. 
1X. Not all furnaces have made such quotations, some 
fairly good business having been taken at $23, base, but 
generally the market is weak and buyers have been 
quick to take advantage of what may seem to them 
only a temporary reaction. Fairly substantial tonnages 
have been sold within the past week, consumers in the 
New England and New York territories taking more 
than those nearer Philadelphia. A few small sales have 
been made for second quarter, but on such forward buy- 
ing the furnaces are less willing to make concessions, 
their need being orders that may be shipped imme- 
diately. Inquiries for second quarter totaling 5000 or 
6000 tons, including two for 1000 tons each, are active. 
Basic figured largely in the transactions of the past 
week, purchases by two nearby consumers and one in 
New England reaching 10,000 tons or more. For de- 
livery at points near Philadelphia, the delivered price 
was about $22.50, and there is evidence that this price 
could be shaded on a fairly large lot, say 10,000 tons. 
One of the basic buyers also took 1000 tons of Bessemer 
at about $24.50, delivered, and 500 tons of No. 2X at 
close to $24. A part of the few thousand tons of basic 
bought by a New England steel company is to come 
from India. A cast iron pipe company has bought a few 
thousand tons of foundry grades and is negotiating for 
more. Foreign iron again looms as a competitor of 
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eastern Pennsylvania iron. A grade equivalent to No. 
2X has been offered at $23, f.o.b. cars Philadelphia, but 
no important transactions are reported, dealers not de- 
siring to take the risks involved for the slight margin 
of profit now possible. Low phosphorus iron from 
abroad is available at $27, Philadelphia, and this grade 
also comes close to cutting under domestic prices. 
The following quotations are, with the exception 

of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 

Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 

76 cents to £1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 





sil LiKe he Ra eed es eee 13 to $24.13 
East Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 63 to 24.63 
. ae Sp a + eee A3to 25.13 
v 


irginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


re aie cone BOLT oe eee 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 30.17 to 30.67 
Basic delivery eastern Pa....... 22.50 to 23.00 
Gray forge 22 50to 23.00 
Malleable 24.25 to 24.50 


Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 
nace) eo sesees recess 
Copper bearing low phos 


(f.0.b 
furnace) ier 


28.00 

Ferroalloys.—British ferromanganese producers 
have instructed their selling agents in this country to 
quote $109, seaboard, a reduction of $1 a ton, but this 
price is subject to a concession of $1.50 a ton on fair- 
sized lots, making the market for the large buyer 
$107.50, seaboard. Domestic furnaces have been quot- 
ing $109, furnace, but in view of this situation have no 
definite quotation at present and: will meet competition. 
The decline in ferromanganese prices is the more 
marked because of an increase in manganese ore quota- 
tions, Caucasian washed ore now being quoted firmly at 
46c. per unit. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—A sale of 500 tons of reroll- 
ing billets at $40, Pittsburgh, helps to confirm the re- 
ported strength of prices on semi-finished steel. Forg- 
ing billets are not in good demand, but the price re- 
mains at $45, Pittsburgh. Wire rods are wanted by 
numerous consumers and the price is firm at $51, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Plates.—Reinstatement of suspended orders for sev- 
eral thousand tons of car plates by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad within the past week has helped out the situa- 
tion not a little at some of the Eastern plate mills. 
These mills have had during January the best operation 
in several months, this varying from 35 per cent in the 
case of one large producer to 70 per cent at a smaller 
mill. Although a good many orders and some contracts 
running through first quarter are being taken at 2.40c., 
Pittsburgh, buyers of fair-sized lots have not been 
obliged to pay more than 2.35c., and in one or two in- 
stances, where the tonnage was unusually attractive, 
2.30c., Pittsburgh, was the price named by a mill 
anxious for the business. Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
mills, still holding to 2.50c., are getting almost no orders 
in competition with Eastern mills. 

Structural Shapes.—While it is likely that quotations 
of 2.35c., Pittsburgh, on structural shapes are still being 
made, it is true that some mills are less anxious for 
business at extremely low prices; 2.40c., and in some 
instances 2.50c., are appearing more frequently. Shape 
mills and fabricators have a fair amount of business 
on their books, yet there are some fabricating shops 
that have need of more contracts and they are making 
exceedingly low prices. On one local job of 1000 tons, 
there was a difference of more than $10 a ton between 
the two lowest bids and the third lowest bid. 

Bars.—The demand for soft steel bars from consum- 
ers and jobbers is steady, and while the orders are usu- 
ally for small tonnages there is a fair aggregate and 
operations of bar mills are increasing. With rare varia- 
tions, the market is being held at 2.40c. Bar iron is 
quoted at 2.30c., Pittsburgh, by most of the Eastern 
mills, but one or two producers have quoted 2.25c. in 
a sufficient number of cases to weaken the market. 

Sheets.—Demand for blue annealed sheets has not 
fulfilled expectations this month. Black and galvanized 
seem to be in fairly good demand and in most instances 
prices are well maintained. 


Warehouse Business.—Steel jobbers are not doing a 
peak business, but the total is very fair. Jobbers’ stocks 
are being replenished frequently in small lots and mills 
are enjoying a good demand from this source. Ware- 
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house prices are unchanged, for local delivery }y 
follows: 
Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.47c.: j, 

bars (except bands), 3.47c.; round edge iron, 3.7: 
round edge steel, iron finished, 1% x 4% in., 3.7 
round edge steel planished, 4.55c.; tank steel plat 
4 in. and heavier, 3.57c.; tank steel plates, ¥, 
3.82c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 ga 
4.10c.; black sheets, No, 28 gage, 5.15c.; galvaniz 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.25c.; square twisted and 
formed steel bars, 3.57¢.; structural shapes, 3.57 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 5.40c.; #y-in., 5.60: 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.35 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.85c.: st 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavi 
4.27c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.77c.; sti 
bands, No. 12 gage to #,-in., inclusive, 4.27¢.; rai 
3.47c.; tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 7c. 


Old Material.—Heavy sales of scrap of all gra les, 
estimated by some to total fully 100,000 tons within 
a week, have given further strength to prices, the yains 
being unusual on some grades, as, for example, blast 
furnace borings and turnings, which have gone up fully 
$3 a ton. Heavy melting steel formed a large part of 
the week’s sales and $20 was reached in at least two 
transactions. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $20.00 to $20.50 
OCG TRE nbc kee ch tak wee eee 20.00 to 20.50 
Steel raiia for TOM. . cae ncciios 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

CGRP vce cc ccar ewe ose ee aed 24.00 to 25.00 
Couplers and kKnuckles.......... 24.00 to 25.00 
Cast-iron car wheels..........e. 21.00 to 22.00 
RROLIOG BONG) “WROGN «a cccex cicadas 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 22.00 to 23.00 
NO. 1 FRPE WEOUMEE. snes suc 6 oer 21.00 to 21.50 
ae BR ee a 16.50 to 17.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 16.50 to 17.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

DINE TUFMROO BOOK bo 6 cc ptaa kno 16.00 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WOES. WRB) sactesadaceanvted 16.00 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

et Waa WDD aia. da eke eA ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

MET chan dma eens ee ren. 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and rolling mills)... scseseaas 6.00 


1 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 18.00 to 18.50 
mee. 2 GOR cvs accu econ vaeutawes 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 


plants) 18.50 to 19.00 


Rallroad grate DATS. . » . 0 sie0sees 18.00 to 18.50 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 18.00to 18.50 
Railroad malleable ...........+.% 18.50 to 19.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications) 19.00 to 20.00 
Shafting 25.00 to 26.00 


Steel axles i oie 25.00 to 26.00 


Canadian Pig Iron and Steel in 1923 


TORONTO, CANADA, Jan. 28.—The production of pig 
iron in Canada in December amounted to 59,662 gross 
tons, a slight decline from the 62,202 tons produced in 
November. The cumulative production for the year 
was 880.018 tons, as compared with 383,057 tons in 
1922, or an increase of 130 per cent. The number of 
furnaces in blast remained unchanged at the end of 
the month as follows: Three by the British Empire 
Steel Corp., Sydney, N. S.; 2 by the Steel Co. of Can- 
ada, Hamilton, Ont., and 1 by the Algoma Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

During 1923 the average price of pig iron in Can- 
ada rose gradually from January till May. On a base 
of 100 for average prices in 1913, the variation in 
prices during the first 5 months was from 177.1 ™ 
January to 194.3 in May. In June the index stood at 
188.6, from which point it gradually declined to 142.9 
in November; there was a slight recovery to 148.6 in 
December. Rolling mill products, on the other hand, 
rose more gradually from an index of 149.9 in January 
to 166.6 in June; slight recessions and recoveries fol- 
lowed, the year closing with steel prices at a maximum 
of 169.1 in the same index. 

The production of ferrosilicon rose to 2930 ton 
December, a slight increase over the 2824 tons re 
ported in November. The output for 1923 was 28,961 
tons, an increase of 40 per cent over the 20,749 tons 
produced in 1922. 

Steel ingots and castings dropped to 41,248 t 
December, a decline of 25 per cent below the output of 
54,674 tons reported in November, and was the min! 


s in 


ons in 


mum reported for any month during the year just 
closed. The production of steel ingots and cas''ns® 


for 1923 was 884,770 tons as compared with the output 
of 485.653 tons during 1922. 
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EXPORT TRADE QUIET 


japanese Business Almost at Standstill—Negotia- 
tions for Manganese Ore—French Pig Iron 


Offered 


New YORK, Jan. 29.—Inquiry for export is ex- 
tremely quiet with Japanese business, particularly, al- 
nost at a standstill. Business with Japan, however, is 
expected to improve as the spring approaches, par- 
ticularly should there be an extension of the present 
suspended duties on iron and steel products. There is 
a persistent rumor that some such action will be taken 
before long. 

While there is but little inquiry from China, ex- 
porters report small orders from time to time for wire 
shorts, tin plate wasters, etc., when the quotation is 
sufficiently low to meet the buyers’ idea of cheapness. 

The Chilean State Railways will close Feb. 2 on 2300 
tons of structural steel for use in small bridges and 
buildings. A tender on other materials is expected from 
this railroad in the spring. 

Importers of steel are active in obtaining quotations 
from European mills, but nothing of any size is known 
to have developed into orders for foreign steel. 

There is an active demand for manganese ore and 
an importer representing producers of the Caucasus, 
who has booked a total of 100,000 tons of ore for de- 
livery over the first half of this year to furnaces in the 
United States, reports negotiations at present for a 
contract totaling close to 100,000 tons. The price is 
firm at 43c. per unit for ordinary and 46c. per unit for 
washed ore. 

Importers of pig iron are actively offering French 
foundry iron to sellers and consumers here, but thus far 
the price is too high to be competitive. With the pros- 
pects of better coal and coke supply in France and 
Belgium, however, and the possibility of a higher Amer- 
ican pig iron market, importers feel that importation on 
a small scale may be possible before long despite the 
recent increase in ocean freights. At present $24 per 
ton, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, is about the best 
offer possible on French low phosphorus foundry iron, 
with medium sulphur at about $22.25. One importer is 
negotiating with a German interest for a fair tonnage 
of hematite iron, now on yards at a furnace close to a 
German port and expects to obtain sufficiently low 
prices to offer it here advantageously. 


Santa Fe Issues Machine Too] List 


The Santa Fe has issued a list of 19 machine tools 
and it is understood that numerous additional inquiries 
will follow. The items on which prices have been asked 
— the following, all of which are to be motor- 
ariven: 


One 21-in. x 6-ft. heavy duty universal turret lathe. 


One 25-in. x 71%4-ft. heavy duty universal turret lathe. 

Two 18%-in. x 6-ft. cabinet base motor-driven turret 
lathes, 

One J-28 Gisholt or equivalent turret lathe 


One 2-in. x 24-in. flat turret lathe. 

One No. 3 Cincinnati Acme or equivalent flat turret lathe 

One wet emery grinder with 1-in. spindle and 1% x 10-in. 
wheels, 

Eleven double wet emery grinders with 1%-in. spindles 
and 3 x 24-in. wheels. 


Frank Samuel & Co., Philadelphia, announce the 
closing of their Pittsburgh sales office and the appoint- 
ment of Walter-Wallingford & Co. as their representa- 
tives in the Pittsburgh territory. The latter already 
represent Samuel & Co. in Cincinnati and Chicago. 
H. E. Tomlinson, who has been in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh office of Frank Samuel & Co., has become asso- 
clated with Walter-Wallingford & Co. in their Pitts- 
burgh office as assistant to George A. Wilson, district 
manager. 
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Progress in Scientific Management 
(Concluded from page 366) 
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controlling factor in management was cited as a hope- 
ful tendency. Conclusive examples were perhaps hard 
to find, but sign posts are not lacking, he said, and 
offered the following for consideration. 

The first of sign posts cited was the growing ten- 
dency to consider man’s probable behavior on the basis 
of experience, in place of reasoning according to pre- 
scribed rules of man’s behavior. 

Second is the increasing tendency toward the de- 
centralization of authority, and the substitution of 
clearly defined responsibility for duties, and the keep- 
ing of accounts in terms of cost and revenue growing 
out of these responsibilities. This indicates, he said, 
a recognition of the effectiveness of trusting to man’s 
egotistical reactions to opportunity accorded him as an 
individual. 

“Modern biology and psychology” he said, “teach 
us that man is primarily emotional, that he is de- 
scended from primitive forms of life and that his re- 
Actions are still dominated by primitive emotions, such 
as fear, rage, desire for comfort, etc. Only secondarily, 
and after control of his emotional reaction does he he- 
come subject to reason and the spoken word. 

“Executives are unconsciously beginning to study 
the probable reaction of those they direct, regardless of 
the reasonableness of such emotion. Where executives 
used to spend days over the resonableness of their 
proposals, they now try to forecast the probable re- 
action of their employees. ° 

“TI feel that this modern view of man strikes defi- 
nitely at the barrier which has stood in the way of 
the development of management as a science. The 
tendency whether conscious or unconscious which I see 
among executives to accept the findings of modern bi- 
ology and psychology as the basis for dealing with man, 
is the most hopeful sign of the day.” 

Frank B. Gilbreth, consulting engineer, Montclair, 
N. J., in the discussion following the paper, character- 
ized Mr. Williams’ paper as epoch making. Wallace 
Clark, consulting engineer, New York, also commended 
the paper as forward looking, and stated that progress 
of the next ten years will be toward the applying of 
engineering to influencing men’s minds. 

The reaction of the meeting led Mr. Williams to 
propose that the Taylor Society be the first to definitely 
recognize that psychology is a factor in management 
by including it in the activities of the society and in- 
corporating the subject more pronouncedly in its meet- 
ing programs. A vote taken indicated approval of this 
proposal, Dr. H. S. Person, managing director of the 
society saying that steps in this direction had been con- 
templated. Robert T. Kent, consulting engineer, Mont- 
clair, N. J., was chairman of the session. 


Other Papers Presented 


The application of scientific management principles 
and methods to marketing problems was outlined in a 
paper on “Scientific Management In Selling and Ad- 
vertising” by Stuart Cowan, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Cleveland. 

The extent to which the management of the public 
business, which was characterized as the last strong- 
hold of resistance of the traditional and inefficient in 
management, has been influenced by scientific manage- 
ment ideals was reviewed in a paper on “Scientific 
Management Federal, State and Municipal Business,” 
by Morris L. Cooke, Philadelphia. 

A paper by Frank B. and Lillian M. Gilbreth, Mont- 
clair, N. J., dealt with scientific management in other 
countries than the United States. 


Plans for the merger of the J. E. Moss Iron Works, 
Wheeling, W. Va., with the Riverside Bridge Co., Mar- 
tins Ferry, Ohio, have been completed according to 
J. E. Moss, president of the former. The consolidated 
company will be one of the largest structural steel con- 
cerns in the Ohio Valley. 
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Plates 
Sheared, tank quality, base, per IbD.......-.+eeeeeees 2.50c. 
Structural Materials 
Beams, channels, etc., base, per 1D. ......eeeeeeeeeees -2.50¢. 
Sheet piling ......-ccccccvcccccscvvcscccsesccscssens 2.65¢ 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft steel bars, base, per Ib....... eres escesvecscvees 2.40c. 
Soft steel bars for cold finishing.......... $3 per ton over base 
Reinforcing steel bars, DAaS@.......-s cece ee enes seen eee 2.40c. 
Refined iron bars, base, per Ib..........+0.5 3.10c. to 3.15c. 
Double refined iron bars, base, per Ib........+-+++- tee -4.75¢e. 
Stay bolt iron bars, base, per 1D.......+-eeeeeeees 7.75c. to 8c 
Hot-Rolled Flats 
Menge: BONO; DOE. Wha van ves dsc vccns sn S0Ns ee oe neoe ce seaes 3c, 
Bands, base, POF ID... ccccccsvscrccecscvccsccvccsssonses 3c. 
Birins, DRS, WOE Wieaocic cv cncessecccaescsesensseeeseses 3c. 
Cold-Finished Steel 
Bars and shafting, base, per Ib......... ee eeeeeecececees 3c. 
Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 2100... ....cccceceseses eee . 4.7d¢. 
Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 2300........c.ceee- 6.25c. to 6.50c. 
Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 3100.........ccccceck 5.25¢. to 5.50¢. 
ition, DATS, OOP WD ..00 iacisinec cc cddees die r eee nto ceenenen ».00c. 


Wire Products 


(To jobbers in car lots) 


Matin DAO; POE WOE... v.oik.o0 004090 026s ba sven se anes ceeeee $3.00 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. and over.........+.4+- $2.25 over base 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 in.............. 2.50 over base 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 lb........ $2.75 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib.........--00eeeee 2.90 
Spring wire, base, per 100 ID... cccccccsccccccesess 3.70 
Glavanized wire No. 9, base, per 100 Ib...........4508- 3.35 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100........cee ee eeeeeeees 3.80 
Galvanized staples, base, per ke®. .....cccccsccccsessee 3.80 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib...........0+06. 3.45 
Polished staples, bawe, per KEG... .cccsccccsccccccosees 3.45 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg.............- 2.70 
Bale ties, carloads to jobbers...... 75 and 2% per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to jobbers)...... 67% per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to retailers)....... 65 per cent off list 


Bolts and Nuts 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 

60, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads. .60 and 5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads.60 and 5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes.50, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Lag bolts Ee ee OT eee es 65 and 5 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads...50 and 10 per cent off list 

PEO EOD PIG sic coos on ck se ns saaseee 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, ® x 4 in., 

50 and 5 per cent off list 


Larger and longer sizes..........§ 50 and 5 per cent off list 
Hot pressed squares or hex. nuts, blank........ 4.25c. off list 
errr ee ree eee 4.25. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank...........¢c. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, tapped...........- 4c. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

a 7 a en Ty; Be. Bi wc cecwes 80 and 5 per cent off list 

5 in. and larger, U. S. S.......00. 75 and 5 per cent off list 

Se Se ee rr 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 

S. A. E., % in. and larger...... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages........... 75, , 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Btove bolts in BUIK. «1. ccwcwess 75,10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 
SE TIEN i wins sth oS clin a 60 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 60 and 5 per cent off list 

3olt ends with cold pressed nuts......50 and 5 per cent off list 


Turnbuckles, with ends, % in. and smaller, 
50 to 55 and 5 per cent off list 
Turnbuckles, without ends, % in. and smaller, 
65 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
STROM: Nand eeeneicd Candee oxeee aan 5c. to 5.25c. off list 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.) 


Per 1000 | Per 1000 
S.A.E. U.S.S. S.A.E. U.S.S. 
ee $4.80 See fb Cee avcedwe ree $15.00 
eee 5.50 6.00 | Sh+im. ..cccee 19.5 20.00 
ee 6.50 TOO. PM. costa ec 28. 80 28.50 
en. caso 900 9.50 | %-in. ......: 37.00 37.50 
Mee: cacveal 11.00 11.50 | ‘dein. 1.1122: 58.50 60.50 


Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


Cap and Set Screws 
Milled hex. head cap screws...... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened 
75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread 
75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S. S. thread 
80,10 and 10 per cent off list 
». thread 
80,10 and 10 per cent off list 
See ee eee ee ee 65 and 10 per cent off list 


Rivets 
and ship rivets, base, per 100 Ib..$2.75 to $2.90 
odndts Sees .65 and 10 per cent off list 


Upset hex. head cap screws, S. A. 


Milled studs... 


Large structural 
Small rivets 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Carload Lots — 
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Track Equipment 
n. and larger, base, per 100 Ib..... - $3. 


Spikes, 1s i 3.05 t 5 
Spikes, 4 in., yy in. and % in., per 100 lb....... 3.25 t 50 
Spikes, ty UE. .c6 vaccsadseuvseetvesass bee eens 3.25 t 0 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 ib. nhs eee 3.25 t 0 
Track bolts, % in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib.. 4.00 to 4.95 
Track bolts % in. and % in., base, per 100 lb.. 5.00 t 50 
Tie plates, per 100 lb........ b0s0 se Shab bhei nce. BOO t 60 
Angie bara, band, DOR 200 Wiiciccicadeiviesconces. 75 
Welded Pi 
Butt Wel 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv Inches Black ialy, 
O. . ste wie sain 45 19% A ” TR reke's +11 y 
om. 60 9b. cued 51 25% - caste e as 22 
©. cacieen gine 56 See. te et eencncs 28 
oo crate Seams tataie 60 48 BOO 2 is is ws 30 
i ee ee a 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
S ccakkewe wes 55 431% Rate Sewn te.s ‘ae 7 
2M. to 6. ccxs 59 47% a ekg lalig whe 26 
0 OE Biecuks 56 43% it Ee 6 ime bia 28 
2 and i0..%.. 54 41% We OS BE. cence SO 
il and 12.... 63 40% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
i) ara a ea 41 24% Ce ae & xe wie 8 61 ly 
% to %... 47 30% ee Sw o'sd +19 +54 
Pe 53 42% Me. ‘wigs aaeees 21 7 
DE crchak sien 58 PGR 8 Me atta 28 2 
tte B46; cca 60 491 1 to 2%i.... 30 14 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
DS is ich 8 wa oe ee 53 42 Sse ee ua® we 23 9 
S46 455 355 57 46% | 2% to 4..... 29 
S% 20 6.20 56 4514 SM 00 B.cces 2 14 
ie eee 52 39% errr 21 7 
S One 20. .écs 45 32% S40. 2bdya5s% 16 2 
il and 12... 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 per 
cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent on galvanized. 


Boiler Tubes 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
2 OO: Bae Wie ccke ssc es 27 1 Se agikmias a6 vs 00 +-18 
Boe 80 Bee PEs an ansese 37 |. ee, Yee + § 
Pi nneceNne ctaeee 40 Se es a 6.en cee 8e 2 
3% to 3% in......... 42.1 ou Oe... ...... 
S Ge Olid: bcekocens 46 3% to a4 ae es ix an 


Less carload lots 4 points less. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Cold Drawn 


LIM. ceccccevvvesincice 55 3 and 3% in........- 36 
1% and 1% in....... 47 3% and 3% in....... 37 
i. Seer er eee 31 OUR ceeceecserdcccecs 41 
DOME OE Wei neccans 22 4% in. and 6 in...... 33 
2% and 2% in....... 32 
Hot Rolled 
So O08 OE is ixccins 88 | OUR ckesesebecsecacss 43 
3% in. and 3% in.... 39 


Lese carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for 
lengths up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. 
and lighter than standard gage to be hold at mechanical tube 
list and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
take price of net larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Carbon under 6:80, BASOis.<ccncs de duesnes 83 per cent off list 
Carbon 6.30. to 6:46; BAGO. 6éciccuawcdbeer nies 81 per cent off list 

Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Ware- 
house discounts range higher. 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 
Gants per Ft. Cents per Ft. 


2- in. O.D. 12 gage. 15 2%-in. O.D. 10 gage.. 20 
2-in. O.D. 11 gage. 16 3-in. O.D. 7 gage...-- we 
2-in. O.D. 10 gage.... 17 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 19 


2%-in. O.D. 12 gage.. 17 5 %-in. O.D. 9 gage... . 
2%4-in. O.D. 11 gage.. 18 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... »! 


Tin Plate 


Standard cokes, per base DOX.......e-+eee0% whee =. 


Terne Plate 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 
Vs coating, 100 Ib 20-lb. coating I. C 
DESO | vaks céaveee $11.00 25-lb. coating I. C....- 
8-lb. coating I. C.... 11.30 30-Ib. coating I. C...- 
12-lb. coating I. C.... 12.70 35-Ib. coating I. C... 
15-lb. coating I. C.... 13.95 | 40-lb. coating I. C 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base), DOP ID... ccccccsccsccscsseesss: 
Box Annealed, One Pass ~—- Rolled 
No. 28 (base), per ID. ...csn'cbs be Vewageeete case eecs : 
Automobile Sheets" 
Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per Ib...-- 
Galvanized 
No. 28 (base), per 1D. ...0<seuaeneeanee Oe ae 
Long Ternes 
No. 28 gage (base), 8-Ib. coating, per Ib......-+++++*° 
Tin-Mill Black Plate — 
No. 28 (base), per Ib..... cle chvebes DAGGERS TS eens: 


















Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
i range Bessemer, 55 per cent fron...............00:. $6.45 
i range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron............ 5.70 
esabi Bessemer, 55 per cent fron.........ccccocccccs 6.20 
fesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron.............. 5.55 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, cif. Philadelphia 
on ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 


or Baltimore 


cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian... 11.00c. 
ron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 

nese, from the Caucasus, nominal...... 46c. 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent man- 

ganese, from the Caucasus............ 43c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c, 
rungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 

centrates ...... ee ere $8.25 to $10.00 


‘hrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr.Os, crude, 
per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard........ 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 


18.00 to 28.00 


per Ib. of MoS2, New York............ 75c. to 85c. 
Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 

nace, or seaboard, per ton............ $109.00 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o.b. 

Atiantic port, Gwe DMs 666k ccc cccecccr 107.50 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered......... $74.00 to 75.00 
Ferrosilicon, 76 96W GGii ici de secede ede 140.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal.... 85c. to 90c. 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 

to 70 per cent Cr. per lb. contained Cr. 

Gelivered. ccs cilvadannsxthi re ceteuucs 10.75c. 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 

to 76 per cent Cr POP Wie deci cnc cccuc. 10.50c. 


Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
NOt (OR iS depen dudwoklvnseeeverewed 


$3.50 to $4.00 
200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 
(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 


Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent...... $38.00 to $40.00 

Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent...... 37.00 to 38.00 

Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $41.50; 11 per cent, $44; 
12 per cent, $46.50. 

Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $30.00; 7 per cent, $31.00: 8 per 
cent, $32.50; 9 per cent, $34.50; 10 per cent, $36.50; 11 
per cent, $39.00; 12 per cent, $41.50. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentueie Sis « i «3.15 b0008ed sds « Vacdeeuewas $22.00 


Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois 





And Meme We scsi cba cba neds soca secunennee 

Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 

Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 
PennsyivVania sé ciccivscces $42.00 to $45.00 $37.00 to $42.00 
Maryiaad, oo .6ucdeenas ue 47.00 42.00 
ORI 04.0 e5.5 hale peace 42.00 to 43.00 37.00 to 39.00 
ROntmeny  iscvssn ati ceed 42.00 to 43.00 37.00 to 39.00 
RUMORS. s:5:ictn wieeane 37.00 to 42.00 
MinsOGEt is éicnccs eekant 42.00 to 45.00 35.00 to 40.00 
Ground fire clay, per net ton............ 6.00 to 7.00 

Silica Brick: 

PenneyivGein. cacucCndeccatieas wadecane 42.00 
Chichge. iicacadamtiicvak emi aca 49.00 
SITING 2 cs ke hee can wekaRen deaee 50.00 
Ground silica clay, per net ton........... 8.00 

Magnesite Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 
,.. more and Chester, Pa.)...........+-- 65.00 
rain mangnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, P&.) ...ccccvcsccces 40.00 
‘hrome Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton........cceeeees 48.00 
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| Prices of Raw Materials, Semi- Finished and Finished Products 


Semi-Finished Steel, F.0.B. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 


Rolling billets, 4-inm. and OVE... ...ccscccsccscescecees $40.00 
Rolling billets, 2-in. and under..........--eeeeeesees 40.00 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons. ..........eseee+e+% 45.00 
SRGSE DORE, THONGS 6 ic ic kc cc cetcicecceteecketones 42.50 
Sheet barn, opem-hearthh. .. cc cocccccscvcocscdcecstandes 42.50 
BORED oc wesccnauis ccace se veccn¥beles cede seedasaneane 40.00 


Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in.........- 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in...$2.50 over base 


Wire rods, screw stock... oc ccccccccecs $5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon, 0.20 to 0.40........ 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55.......... 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75.......... 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75............ 10.00 per ton over base 
Wee Gal. Ss c0 oes cae cde ee cceediba 15.00 per ton over base 
GOR, Greeved, OST Wii wccccccccccesc cusdens eetuweseme 2.35¢. 
Gees, aad, er: Ts ccs sc cv.nccces op bccduseceeebunees 2.35c. 
Seep. wntversel; per WD. . ok cc vee cdcstdncsavdvusweus 2.35e. 


Finished Iron and Steel, F.O.B. Mill 


Raile, hGnvy, POF STOGE OOMk . ccc ciccovceccces 
Rails light, new steel, base, Ib.............. 
Rails, light, rerolled, base, per Ib............ 
Spikes, *%-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib.... 


$43.00 
2.25c. 
1.85c. to 2.00c. 
$3.00 to $3.15 


Spikes, %-in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib.... 3.15 to 3.50 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib...... 3.25 to 3.50 
Track bolts, 5-in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib. 4.00 to 4.25 
Track bolts, %-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib. 4.50 to 5.00 
Tin paaten pe TOG Wis acc c cctaccwendeeusses 2.55 to 2.60 
Angie bare, per 100 Des .cccccieccseussecs 2.75 
Bars, common iron, base, per Ib., Chicago mill 2.40c. 
Bars, common iron, Pittsburgh mill.......... 2.40c, 
Bars, rails, steel reinforcing, base, per Ib..... 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
Cold finished steel bars, base, Chicago per Ib. . 3c. 
Ground shafting, base, per Ib.........2..++.6-. 3.40c. 


Cut nails, ROG BOP MO is osc ccdcviadeneciacs $3.15 to $3.25 


Alloy Steel 


S.A.E. 
Series Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib 
2100*(%4% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon)... $3.50 
3360. (B1GG Nickel). oc vciciecccccccwvcesvsccceses $5.00 to 5.25 
SECO (EGG NIGHG)) «co cccccdvccccvscscoceveveces 7.75 to 8.00 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) .....ccvcccesccsceste 4.00 to 4.25 
8260 (Nickel Clivomitam) .....ccscccecthascuces 5.75 to 6.00 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) ....ccccccseccccvecs 8.00 to 8.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ....ccccececscccccevse 7.00 to 7.25 
SIGS (Chemin GED 6 no cc cdenvesecdaccenad 3.75 
5200*° (Chromium Steel) ....cccsvcccccccccceses 7.50 to 8.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars)........-++«+. 4.75 to 5.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)...... 4.50 to 4.75 
9250 (Silico Manganese spring steel).......+-- 3.75 to 4.00 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium) .....+.esse0+. 5.00 to 5.25 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum) .......++«+-. 4.50 to 4.75 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

mjium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum) .........++- 4.25 to 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 

Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum).......- 4.75 to 5.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled alloy steel bars, forgin 
quality, per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Billets 4 x 4 in. an 
larger are $10 per gross ton less than net ton price for bars 
of same analyses. On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets the net 
ton bar price applies. 





*Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to S.A.E. system. 


Freight Rates 


All rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron 


carload, per 100 Ib.: 


Philadelphia, domestic. $0.32 Buffalo 

Philadelphia, export... 0.235 Cleveland 

Baltimore, domestic... 0.31 Cleveland, Youngstown ‘ 
99 
34 


3altimore, export..... 0.225 GOO. cccccascecses 19 
New York, domestic... 0. err 0.29 
New York, export..... 0.255 Cincinnati .....-.++-+. 0.29 
Boston, domestic...... 0.365 Indianapolis ......... 0.31 
Boston, export........ 0.255 Chicago ....-.ccccecees 0.34 


and steel products, carload lots, 36,000 lb. minimum 


Oe: Tee kc ceceneman $0.43 *Pacific Coast........ $1.15 
Kansas City.........- 0.735 *Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.20 
Kansas City (pipe)... 0.705 Birmingham ......... 0.58 
Pe sande ckes aces 0.60 Mompnis cccccsveces . 0.56 
CES. ccvasdeeeet wns 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.70 
Omaha (pipe) .......-. 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 
Ts Cc adaskeas cee 1.26 WU - vdudeneves de 0.415 
+Denver (pipe) ...... 1.17 New Orleans .........- 0.67 


*Applies minimum carload 80,000 Ib. tMinimum loading 46,000 Ib. 


Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., ni 
steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 35c.; 
steel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, 
12 gage and lighter, 50c.; rods, 40c. ; 
not over 12 in. in diameter, 55c.; over 12 in. in diameter, 
arload lots, minimum 36,000 Ib. 


No. 





ire rope cables and strands, 45c. ; 
in i 2%c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All rates per 100 Ib. in 
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New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 


ship plates, 40c.; ingots and muck bars, structural 


spikes, and wire hoops, 40c.; sheets and tin plates, 40c.; sheets 


wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 40c.; pipes 
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FABRICATED STEEL | BUSINESS 


Bookings of 25,000 Tons and Fresh Projects for 
Nearly as Much 


Activity in the fabricated steel field is shown by 
awards in the past week in sizable jobs totaling 25,200 
tons, compared with 32,000 tons, the average of the 
preceding four weeks, and by inquiries of 21,000 tons, 
compared with 39,000 tons, the past four weeks’ aver- 
Private enterprises account for over one-half in 


age. 
Awards include: 


both pending and settled business. 


Loft building, Thirty-ninth Street and Seventh Avenue, 
New York, Shroeder & Koppel, Inc., general contractor, 2500 


tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co 

Citv of New York. fabricated water pipe line to Staten 
Island 3000 tons of plates, fabrication awarded to Staten 
Island Shipbuilding Co 

Apartment buildings, 1040 Park Avenue, New York, 1200 
tons, and 269 West Seventy-second Street 150 tons, to 
Bethlehem Fabricators, In¢ 

United Cigar Stores Co., addition to building at Vander- 
bilt Avenue and Forty-second Street, New Yorl 1000 tons, 
to Levering & Garrigues Co 

Ad dack Power & Light Co., building at Amsterdam, 
N. ¥ OO t s, to Shoemaker Bridge Co 

Standard Oil Co., oil tanks located through New York 
Sta nd New England, totaling 4500 tons, divided between 
Petroleum Ir« Works and Warren City Tank & Boiler Co 

Masonic Temple, Springfield, Mass., 950 tons, to Lehigh 
Str tural S ( 

Westing! Ss Klectri & Mfg. Cr plant addition at 
Essing I ladelphia, 1400 tons, to McClint M hall Co 

Peds Institu Hightstowr N J addit 250 tons 

Ame n Bridge Co 

Mutual I eries Co., Trentor N. J 1ddition to plant 
0 tons An Bridge Co 

City of New York, central motor repair stat 10,000 
tons report published n Jar 24 ssue that work was 
wal to New York Shipbuilding Corporati officially 
confirmed 

Railroad Cooperative Building & Loan Association, build 
ng n I gton Avenue New York, 1000 tons, to A, E 
Nortor i 

Bellevue Hospital, New York, addition, 2000 tons, to 
A. E. Norton, Inc 

Apartn building, 55 East Ejighty-sixth Street, New 
York, 900 tons, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co 

Illinois Light & Power Co Peoria, Ill, transmission 
towers between Keokuk, Iowa, and Galesburg, II! 150( 
tons, to American Bridge C« 

Thorpe Brothers, Minneapolis, office building, 107 tons. to 
American Bridge Co 

Fair Store, Chicago, addition to mezzanine floor in sub- 
basen t, 112 tons, to American Bridge Co 

Standard Safe Deposit Co. building, Chicago, 314 tons, 
to American Bridge Co 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad, single track through riveted 
russ span, 178 tons, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, deck plate girde 


three steel viaduct towers, 367 tons, to American 


Wilcox Co., sand and gravel bridges, Bardwell, Wis., 108 


ons »u med fabricator 

High chool, South gend Ind., 200 tons, to Rochester 
Bridge Co 

Louisville & Nashville tailroad, bridge repairs, 1900 
tons, to American Bridge Co 

Haynes & Langenberg Furnace Co., St. Louis, factory 
building, 150 tons, to Atlas Iron Works 

Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 300 tons for bins for 
Pittsburgh district blast furnace plant, to American Bridg« 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 


(general Baking Co., Brooklyn, 750 tons 

James A. Hearn & Son, Inc addition to store on Four 
teenth Street, New York, 400 tons 

Theater Indianapolis, Ind 700 tons bids taken but 
work has been indefinitely postponed 

Boston & Albany Railroad, station at Springfield, Mass 
S00 tons 

Souther? Railway two shops at North sirmingham, 
Ala 2000 tons Dwight FP. Robinson & Co New York, 
contractors 

Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York com 
munity house, 500 tons 
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Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, } 
1200 tons; bids taken this week. 

Bell office building, Michigan Avenue and South 
Street, Chicago, 300 tons. 

Sawyer Amusement Co., combination theater, sto 


apartment building, Chicago, 2000 tons. , 

University of Illinois, library, gymnasium and } ] 
buildings, Urbana, IIL, 1000 tons. 

Riding club building, Chicago, 700 tons. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, bridge, Auglaize, Ohio, 35 

Lerner Theater, Elkhart, Ind., 300 tons. 

Employers’ Liability Insurance building, Bosto: ny 
tons. 

Metropolitan Water Commission, State House, | 
60-in. pipe line between Weston and Waltham, Mas 
tons of plates. 

Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., 1200 tons. 

Catholic infirmary, Louisville, Ky., 600 tons. 

Union Trust Co., Huntington, W. Va., office by ‘ 
300 tons, bids being taken. : 

Coal Exchange, Huntington, W. Va., 800 tons, be re- 
figured 

General Match Co., Reading, Ohio, factory buildin: 0 
tons, bids being taken 

Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, foundation work 
for new power plant near Cincinnati, 1500 tons sheet 
bids in 

United Saving & Banking Co., bank and office building 
1600 tons 

Cleveland Trust Co., branch bank building, 150 tons 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


More Car Purchases and Car Inquiries—Consider- 


Work 


Besides 2000 steel car bodies for the Pennsylvania, 
purchasing of the past week in the railroad equipment 
field covered 1180 new cars and repairs for 1300 cars. 
Inquiries appeared for 4300 new cars, for underframes 
for 1066 cars, for repairs for 4295 cars, for 133 loco- 
motives and for considerable passenger train equip- 


able Repair 


ment. Among the items are the following: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed orders for 3000 
all-steel box car bodies as follows: Newport News Ship 
building & Dry Dock Co., 1000; Standard Tank Car Co, 
1000. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, mentioned last 
week as having distributed orders for 1000 70-ton all-steel 
hopper cars, made awards as follows: Pressed Steel Car 
Co., 400; Standard Steel Car Co., 200; American Car & 
Foundry Co., 200; Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 260 


The Chile Exploration Co. has ordered 80 ore cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has let orders for the 
repair of 1000 freight cars, of which the Richmond Car 
Works will repair 500 and the American Car & Foundry 
Co. 250, the remaining 250 having been given to an un- 
named car shop. 

The Fruit Growers’ Express is in the market for 100 
steel underframes for repairing cars. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad has asked for prices for 


the repair of 200 box cars. 
The Norfolk & Western 
4000 all-steel 


Railroad has issued an inquiry 


for hopper cars. 
The Seaboard Air Line has given an order for the repair 


of 300 phosphate cars to the Tampa Dry Dock, Tampa, Fla 


The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad has ordered 75 cal 
underframes and superstructures from the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. 

The New York Central has awarded 500 box cars for 
the Rutland to the Youngstown Steel Car Co 

The Illinois Central is inquiring for repairs 0! 099 
miscellaneous freight cars. 

The Louisville & Nashville has postponed until fier 
eb. 1 the placing of 3000 freight cars. 

The Pullman Co. is building 100 standard sleeping carts 
for its own service. 

" r ‘ ‘ ‘ iri ¥ r 5 

The Universal Portland Cement Co. is inquiring ) 
hopper cars. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis is in the mar 
ket for 50 steel hopper ballast cars of 55-ton capacit' 

The New York Central is asking for figures on \ a 
types of freight cars and it is said that its purchases W! 
reach 18,000 cars 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 





Levens eneeneenannCHnenDRUEREDCUEATUEDETENADENUCEELOOORED DO LEEELESOED At OOO NOENOES 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 


Veer aneennereenenanEEENEH ieee 


Copper, New York Straits Lead Zine 
— Tin rane mei 
Electro- New New St. New St. 


Jan Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 


Ze 13.00 12.50 51.00 8.37% 8.10 6.85 6.50 
24 13.00 12.50 50.62% 8.37% 8.10 6.85 6.50 
25 13.00 12.50 50.00 8.37% 8.10 6.85 6.50 
26 13.00 12.50 on Ae 8.3746 8.10 6.85 6.50 
8 13.00 12.50 48.50 8.37% 8.10 6.85 6.50 

13.00 12.50 48.25 o@en eee 6.85 6.50 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher 


New York 


NEw YorRK, Jan. 29. 

The most active market has been in copper, in which 
heavy sales are reported. Tin, after reaching higher 
prices, has declined. The lead market continues strong, 
with demand substantial, and there has also been good 
buying of zinc with the market firm. 

Copper.—The heavy buying, which was in progress 
a week ago, continued in large volume up to and in- 
cluding Friday, Jan. 25, since when demand has slack- 
ened decidedly. It appears that a really heavy buying 
movement has been in progress and that sales have 
run into many thousands of tons, both for domestic 
and foreign consumption. The feature of this move- 
ment has been a marked steadiness in prices, the ad- 
vance in the last week having been only ‘%c. per Ib. 
In previous large buying movements the ascent of 
prices has been usually too sharp and the decline fol- 
lowing the movement has usually been equally marked. 
While consumers and dealers are now fairly well cov- 
ered for at least the first quarter and part of the second, 
it is not expected that prices, as in the past, will decline 
to any extent. The foreign buying, which has been 
fairly liberal, has been largely by France and Germany. 
Electrolytic copper can still be obtained at 12.75c., de- 
livered, with most producers asking 12.87%c. Lake 
copper is unchanged at 13c., delivered. 

Tin.—Supplies of Straits tin from the East are 
coming in rapidly, and it is estimated that the January 
shipments from the Straits alone will total about 8100 
tons. If this is so, it will be a record. With the De- 
cember shipments also large, there is evidently plenty 
of metal in sight. These shipments also mean that 
consumers have also been buying liberally, but it is 
now suspected that they may defer purchases for a 
month or two. Present indications point to these esti- 
mates as being correct because the market is quiet 
and prices have declined quite sharply. Opinion in the 
market, however, is to the effect that periodical de- 
clines will be temporary and that there may be another 
advance to levels still higher than the recent ones. A 
fair business has been done in the past week, but the 
market was quiet on the surface. Spot Straits tin was 
scarce up to Friday, Jan. 25, the premium over futures 
having been about 2c., but this dropped yesterday to 
‘sc., or 48.50c., compared to 48.12%c. In the last week 
about 850 tons was sold on the New York Metal Ex- 
change. After advancing to 5lc. on Jan. 23, spot 
Straits tin was quoted today at 48.25c., New York. 
London prices were about £1% lower per ton than a 
week ago at £248 10s. for spot standard, £249 10s. for 
future standard and £251 15s. for spot Straits. Ar- 
rivals thus far this month have been 5940 tons, with 
5322 tons reported afloat. 

Lead.—Very little change is noted in the general 
situation. The price of the leading interest continues 
unchanged at 8c., New York, but in the outside market 
February-March delivery is bringing anywhere from 
8.30¢c. to 8.50c., New York, or 8.10c. to 8.25c., St. Louis. 
Spot metal is as scarce as ever. 

Zine.—A fair business in prime Western has been 
done, with galvanizers the principal buyers, and the 
market has been decidedly firm.. There has been no 
change in quotations during the week, and prime West- 
ern for early delivery is still quoted at 6.50c., St. Louis, 
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or 6.85c., New York. Sales to large galvanizers of 600 
and 300-ton and smaller lots are noted. The market 
had an easier tone today with the possibility of the 
foregoing quotations being slightly shaded. 


Nickel.—Shot and ingot nickel are quoted unchanged 
at 29c. to 32c. per lb., with electrolytic nickel held at 
32c. by the leading producers. In the outside market 
both shot and ingot nickel are quoted at 29c. to 32c. 
per lb. 


Antimony.—Chinese metal is still scarce and whole- 
sale lots for early delivery are still quoted at 10.50c. 
per lb., duty paid, New York, the minimum quotation. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
is quoted at 27.50c. to 28c. per lb., duty paid, delivered, 
by importers able to obtain the metal from foreign pro- 
ducers. Quotations from the leading American pro- 
ducer are not obtainable. 


Old Metals.—Business is more active and values are 
firm. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb, 
Copper, heavy and crucible.............. 12.25 
Copper, heavy and wire....... iVaiene tn 11.25 
Copper, light and bottoms.............. 10.00 
Heavy machine composition............. 10.50 
PRG DOES... <2tkes vate dien cee 8.00 
Brass, light ...... vio 60 cahtnee auras eee 6.25 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... 9.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......... 6.75 
Lead, heavy ... teen iss eae ua tk 7.50 
Lead, tea ..... : vetdvenennees 6.50 
SN Pack ade ci ma Paes htebaee twee 5.00 
Cast aluminum (Léiccmitnceinwenss 18.50 
Sheet aluminum........ atad ie taeda oe 18.50 


Chicago 


JAN. 29.—Demand for zine and copper has been 
fair with prices unchanged. Lead orders have been 
insufficient to prevent a slight decline. Tin has declined 
in sympathy with weakness in the London market. 
The used metals are unchanged. We quote in carload 
lots: Lake copper, 13.25c.; tin, 49.50c.; lead, 8.25c.; 
spelter, 6.55¢.; antimony, 12c., in less than carload lots. 
On old metals we quote copper, copper wire, crucible 
shapes and copper clips, 10.50c.; copper bottoms, 9.50c.; 
red brass, 8.75c.; yellow brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 6.75c.; 
zinc, 4.25¢.; pewter, No. 1, 28c.; tin foil, 34¢.; block tin, 
39c.; all buying prices for less than carload lots. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


(Continued from page 404) 


The Union Pacific has placed 500 12,500-gal. 50-ton tank 
cars, having divided them equally between the Standard 
Tank Car Co. and the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Santa Fe is inquiring for 200 dump cars in addition 
to 5000 cars mentioned last week. 

The Philadelphia & Reading has let 50 stock cars to the 
Standard Steel Car Co. 

The New York Central is inquiring for 30 or more steel 
underframes for stock cars for the Rutland. 

The Landreth Gasoline Co., Breckenridge, Tex., placed 50 
8000-gal. 40-ton tank cars with the General American Tank 
Car Corporation. 

The Maine Centra! is inquiring for 2 Pacific type and 6 
Mikado type locomotives. 

The Atlantic Coast Line is inquiring for 20 Pacific type 
and 5 switching type locomotives. 

The New York Central is inquiring for 100 locomotives, 
as mentioned last week in the Cleveland steel market letter. 


The Shaft is the name of the latest addition to the 
family of company publications, that of the Edgar T. 
Ward’s Sons Co., Newark, N. J. Thomas Dreier is edi- 
tor. The first number has four pages, and while the 
leading article is captioned, “A Refreshing Adventure 
in Advertising,” the refreshing feature of the publica- 
tion is the moderate amount of space given to adver- 
tising the company. There is much worth-while reading 
matter and incidentally the title is quite appropriate, 
not alone because the word “shaft” is defined as a 
means of transmitting power and service, but because 
of the company’s affiliation with an important shafting 
manufacturing interest. 
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A. E. Lindau has resigned as vice-president and J. T. 
Hanley has resigned as western manager of the Corru- 
gated Bar Co., Inc., to become president and vice-presi- 
dent, respectively, of the 
American Wire Fence Co., 
Otis Building, Chicago, 
which operates the Ameri- 
can system of reinforcing, 
fabricator and dealer in 
reinforcing material. Mr. 
Lindau has been with the 
Corrugated Bar Co. for 19 
years and Mr. Hanley 13 
years. They have both 
been elected directors of 
the American Wire Fence 
Co. and will have the ac- 
tive management of the 
company’s business. Ar- 
thur A. Clement, for some 
years president, has re- 
signed to devote his time 
to other interests, but still 
retains membership on the 
board of directors and will 
be secretary and treasurer of the company. Mr. Lindau 
is a graduate of the engineering department of the 
University of Michigan, of the class of 1900. For a 
short time after graduation he was connected with a 
commission appointed by 
Governor Pingree to ap- 
praise the value of rail- 
road property in Michigan. 
A short time spent with 
the Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Co., Harvey, 
Ill., was followed by ex- 
perience in bridge detail- 
ing and design with the 
Wisconsin Bridge Co., the 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, and later 
as assistant engineer in 
the bridge department of 
the Rock Island Lines. As 
reinforced concrete con- 
struction seemed to offer a 
new field for development, 
he sought and found an 
opening with the Corru- 
gated Bar Co., at that 
time located in St. Louis. In 1906 he succeeded A. L. 
Johnson as chief engineer, and upon the latter’s de- 
parture for an extended stay in Europe assumed the 
responsibility for the development of the engineering 
department, as well as new products and methods of 
construction. In 1910 he redesigned the deformed bar 
marketed by the company and introduced the round 
deformed bar for which he was granted letters patent. 
A number of other patents were granted him and ex- 
ploited by the company, chief of which was the flat 
slab construction known to the trade as Corr-Plate 
floors. At the time the company moved its general 
offices to Buffalo, Mr. Lindau was made western man- 
ager in charge of business in’ the Middle West, which 
position he held until 1916, when he was called to Buffalo 
to become general manager of sales. In 1918 he was 
made a member of the board of directors, and in 1921 
elected vice-president. Mr. Hanley is a graduate of the 
engineering department of the University of Illinois, 
class of 1910. He was employed for a time in the 
bridge department of the Illinois Central Railroad and 
by the Leonard Construction Co., and joined the sales 
department of the Corrugated Bar Co. in 1911. In 1916 
he succeeded Mr. Lindau as western manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, in which capacity he has 
served until his recent resignation. 


Dr. Charles S. Howe, president of Case School of 





A. E. LINDAU 





J. T. HANLEY 


Applied Science, Cleveland, will have conferre 
him an honorary membership in the Cleveland 
neering Society, Feb. 5. The principal speaker 
occasion will be Newton D. Baker, former Secre: 
War, who will deliver an address on “The 
Engineer.” Dr. Howe became professor of math: , 
and astronomy in Case School in 1899 and was q 
president in 1902. In addition to his duties 
head of that institution, he has been very ac: 
educational and civic work in Cleveland and has \ 
many articles on astronomy and other subject He 
has served as president of the Cleveland Engin 
Society, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and 
organizations. 

Charles W. Tubby, who for many years has been 
district manager in charge of sales and engin ing 
for the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 
at the St. Paul office and for the last four years a: the 
Seattle office, has resigned and after Feb. 1 wil! scain 
be active in similar work in Seattle. 


John R. Foster has been elected vice-presiden: of 
the David J. Joseph Co., Cincinnati, and will make his 
headquarters in the Pittsburgh office of the company. 
Before joining the Joseph company he was an official 
of the National Sales & Trading Co., Cleveland, and 
has had wide sales experience in pig iron and stee!. 


R. L. Patton, formerly associated with the Bourne- 
Fuller Co. in its Pittsburgh office, has joined Walter- 
Wallingford & Co. and will be located in the Pittsburgh 
office. 


D. T. MacLeod, vice-president Elkhorn Piney Coal 
Mining Co., St. Clair Coal Mining Co., and the Milwav- 
kee Coke & Gas Co. during the past seven years, has re- 
signed from these companies to become president and 
treasurer of the Racine Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 


Clayton R. Burt, vice-president Austin Machinery 
Corporation, Chicago, has been elected president to 
succeed A. B. Linderman, who will continue to be a 
stockholder and director and will act in an advisory 
capacity to the new management. Mr. Burt was 
formerly president of the New Process Gear Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Hunter Morrison has resigned as director and sales 
manager of the Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, to become 
vice-president and general manager of the Metal 
Stamping & Mfg. Co., that city. 


Charles Pack, vice-president Doehler Die Casting 
Co., addressed a meeting in Brooklyn of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, on the evening of 
Jan. 29, in the auditorium of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute on “Die Casting.” 


H. W. Townsend, formerly general superintendent 
of the Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa., has been 
made district sales manager with headquarters at 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Theodore H. Miller, works manager of the DeLaval 
Separator Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., sailed for a two 
months’ visit to Europe on Jan. 23. 


M. Lund has established a business as the Lund 
Engineering Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., designers 
and builders of special machinery. 

John E. Cobaugh, Stephen Girard Building, 71 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
sales representative in the Philadelphia territory for 
the H. J. Ness Mfg. Co., 48 Howard Street, New York, 
manufacturer of Nessweld spot welders. 


Glendon M. Pomeroy has been made treasure! and 
a director of the Matthews Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of metal stampings, to fill the vacancies 
caused by the death of Frederick Lines. The mam 
agement is not changed otherwise, Fred S. Morton 
remaining as president. Mr. Pomeroy has been with 
the company for several years as sales manage 


William La Coste Neilson, vice-president and neral 
sales manager of the Norton Co., Worcester, Mas:., }s 
making an extensive tour of Great Britain and wes‘er? 
Europe on business for the company. He will be absent 
for about two months. 


L. H. Collingwood, for nine years associated 


vith 
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he Pittsburgh office of the Pittsburgh Piping & Equip- 
ment Co., has become associated with the American 
Foundry & Construction Co., Pittsburgh, as assistant 
manager of sales. 


J. A. V. Scheckenbach has been appointed general 
mprovement engineer in charge of improvement and 
research for the American Car & Foundry Co., with 
headquarters at 165 Broadway, New York. He has 
been connected with the Car & Foundry company since 
1909 and has served as construction engineer and as- 
sistant chief engineer. 


V. L. Whitehead, Sr., was elected chairman of di- 
rectors at a recent meeting of the Whitehead Brothers 
Co., dealer in foundry supplies, Providence, R. I. 
Other officers elected were: Alfred J. Miller, president; 
Edward Whitehead and V. L. Whitehead, Jr., vice- 
presidents; G. B. Walker, treasurer, and J. H. White- 
head, secretary. 


Irvin F. Lehman, vice-president Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, recently was chosen president of the Feder- 
ation of Jewish Philanthropies of Pittsburgh. 


Charles A. Butler, for many years with the Crosby 
Steam Gage & Valve Co., Boston, has opened an office 
in New York and will act as representative for the 
J. E. Lonergan Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer of pop 
safety valves, pressure gages, etc. 


H. E. Galvin, second vice-president and manager of 
the Buffalo office, Ogden R. Adams Co., Inc., has re- 
signed, and will become associated with Crane-Schiefer- 
Owens, Inc., as sales engineer in the Buffalo office, 
effective Feb. 1. 


W. C. Chancellor, department superintendent of the 
Ellwood works, National Tube Co., Ellwood City, Pa., 
was the speaker at the annual meeting of the Steel 
Works Section, Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, at the William Penn Hotel, on the evening of 
Jan. 29. His subject was “Manufacture and Use of 
Seamless Tubing.” 


D. C. Morrow, vice-president United Iron Works, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been elected president to succeed 
the late C. H. Cole. J. H. Campbell has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer and T. R. Stokes continues 
as secretary. 


Joseph V. Santry, formerly vice-president American 
Sales Co., subsidiary of the International Combustion 
Engineering Corporation, has been elected president, 
succeeding George E. Learnard, who becomes chair- 
man. John Van Brunt, chief engineer for ten years 
past, was made vice-president in general charge of 
engineering. Carl S. Reed of the subsidiary General 
Equipment Co. was elected vice-president and George 
P. Jackson, chief engineer. 


Practically every department of the plant of the 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., is 
now in operation. On Jan. 21 the 12-in. mill of the 
merchant mill of the company started work after having 
been closed down since last September; it is running 
on bars for the Ford Motor Co. On Jan. 22 the 18-in. 
mill resumed operations after being out of commission 
since last October, and is running on tie plates for the 
Canadian National Railways. The rail mill, which 
started rolling on Jan. 14, is turning out 100-Ib. rails 
for the Canadian National Railways, for the Eastern 
lines of the Grand Trunk. Two blast furnaces are 
blowing and it is stated that a third stack will go in 
about the middle of February. 





Forty steel vessels, comprising 152,000 gross tons, 
were built in American yards in 1923. This represents 
only 4 per cent of the peak construction completed 
immediately after the Armistice. All craft built last 
year were for Great Lakes and coastwise service, ac- 
cording to the January bulletin of the American Bureau 
of Shipping. An analysis shows that most of the 
coastwise craft were combination cargo and passenger, 
while those on the lakes were largely for ore traffic. 
Most of the vessels were steamers. 
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DANIEL M. Buck, metallurgical engineer of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, a leader 
in technical research in the iron and steel industry, 
particularly in connection 
with corrosion in steel, 
died suddenly at Vander- 
grift, Pa., Jan. 23, from 
what is believed to have 
been acute indigestion. Mr. 
Buck made valuable con- 
tributions to the solution 
of the problem of corro- 
sion in steel, and the de- 
velopment of copper-bear- 
ing steel may well be cred- 
ited to him. He was one 
of the committee which 
compiled in 1917 the vol- 
ume, “Relative Value of 
Different Weights of Tin 
Coating on Canned Food 
Containers,” a work that 
has had wide circulation 
and is recognized as au- 
thority on tin coating 
weights. He was the author of several articles on 
corrosion in steel and twice read papers before the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, one in 1920, “Review 
of the Development of Copper Steel,” and one in 1915, 
“Recent Progress in Corrosion Resistance.” He was 
born in Greenville, Pa., 46 years ago and had been with 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for the past 17 
years. He was a graduate of the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science with degrees in both chemistry and 
metallurgical engineering. He was a member of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, American 
Ceramic Society, American Electrochemical Society, 
American Engineering Standards Committee, Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers, Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers and National Research Council. Mr. 
Buck also was a member of the Duquesne Club and 
University Club of Pittsburgh; Cosmos Club, Wash- 
ington; Chemists’ Club, New York; Pennsylvania Club, 
New Castle, and of the Masonic fraternity. He leaves 
his wife, a son, Carl Buck; a stepson, Frederick Camp- 
bell, and a daughter. 





DANIEL M. BUCK 


GeorGE L. MEAD, for the past 18 years district man- 
ager of the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, 
crane and machinery manufacturer, died suddenly on 
Jan. 24, while making a purchase in a Pittsburgh store. 
Death was attributed to heart disease. Mr. Mead was 
born in Holcomb, N. Y., 65 years ago and before going 
to Pittsburgh was located at Columbus, Ohio, for the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. 


EDWARD SAWYER, president Atlantic Insulated Wire 
& Cable Co., Stamford, Conn., died Jan. 21, at Jekyl 
Island, Ga., following a short illness. He was born in 
Dover, N. H., 49 years ago, graduated from Yale in 
1898, and early in his career was connected with the 
American Trading Co., New York. In 1902 he organ- 
ized and became president of the Atlantic Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co. 


JOHN FINLEY, president Golley & Finley Iron Works, 
Lima, Ohio, manufacturer of oil well boilers, died Jan. 
26. He was a pioneer manufacturer of boilers for the 
oil well industry in western Pennsylvania. 


SIDNEY ROSENFELD, for 25 years a Cleveland foun- 
dryman and one of the organizers and vice-president 
of the Grabler Mfg. Co., of that city, died Jan. 28, aged 
50 years. 


Fire recently destroyed the plant of the Bellaire 
Enamel Works, Bellaire, Ohio. Officers of the company 
announced that the loss probably will be $350,000 upon 
which there is insurance amounting to $175,000. 
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ORDERS DEVELOP SLOWLY 


Many Inquiries Received, but Prospective 


Buyers Display No Haste 


In Some Sections, Notably Chicago, There Is an 
Actual Slackening Compared with First 
Half of January 

have 

enough machine tools this month to give them a very 


Although machine-tool builders quoted on 
satisfactory volume of business if all of the inquiries 
develop into orders, the disappointing feature of the 
situation is that prospective buyers as a rule are show- 
ing no haste to place orders. 

n some sections of the country, notably at Chicago, 
there is an actual slackening in buying, and while this 
may have no real significance it is disappointing to 
those who had confidently looked for a steady gain in 
machine-tool sales starting from the first of the year. 

A fair volume of business was placed in the first two 
or three weeks of the month, largely tools that were 
needed last year, but the purchase of which was post- 
With these 


poned until after the inventory period. 


New York 
NEw YORK, Jan. 29 
The City of New York, Plant 
ind Structures, will soon be a large buyer of ma- 


Department of 


china tools for a new central repair station 


and the list of 
machine tools to be bought will probably be 


Building contracts have been let 
issued 
within a few weeks Machine-tool business in this 
territory looks fairly promising but orders in hand 
so far this month show 
fair 


quotations 


only a slight gain over 


December. If a percentage of the 


have 


inquiries 


yn which been made develops 


into orders the next month will 


The 


decided 


Rail 


show a 


improvement over January. Southern 


way, at Washington, is working on a large list 
for a new shop, and the list is expected in the 
trade about Feb. 1. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has placed orders for a 7-ft. radial drill and a 
1100-lb. steam hammer The United Fruit Co 


at Washington, purchased two forging machines 


and a bulldozer and some other equipment \ 


motor truck plant has bought five deep-hole drill 
ing machines 

M. F. Westergren, Inc., 213 East 144th Street 
perating a sheet metal works, will take bids 
or a four-story plant, 
to cost $40,000 A. E 
irchitect 


The J surhyte Co., 142-44 


lans for the 


New York, 
about Feb, 1 
140th 
Cavis, 259 East 138th 


28 x 100 ft., on East Street, 


Street, is 


Liberty Street, Utica, N. Y., 
purchase of a 


other equipment 


12-in. lathe lrill press and 


Ths Navy Purchasing 
Streets, New York, will 
N. §S A Fr. req 


outfits 


Offices South and Whitehall 
purchase 10,000 boiler 


555 Also, 100 


gaskets, 
storage. battery testing 
\ five-story automobile 


x 175 ft., 


Service and repair building, 125 


to cost $200,000, will be erected at St. Claire Place 


and Riverside Drive, New York, by the Estate of Charles 
H Read, -082 Anthony Avenue, for which plans have 
been drawn by Louis A. Sheinart. 194 sroadway, architect. 
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orders out of the way, the development of furthe: i- 


ness is slow. 

Much dependence is placed on prospective railrvad 
Many railroad lists are being prepared 
cording to common report, but it may be week 
months before these develop into orders. 


business. ac- 


or 
Amone the 
roads which are expected to be buyers in a large way 
are the Southern, Illinois Central, Rock Island, Bur- 
lington, Chesapeake & Ohio and Baltimore & Ohio. 
Scattered for single tools are being received 
from a number of roads, but there is no large buying, 

The National Carbon Co., which recently inquired at 
Cleveland for 35 machines for its plants at Long Island 
City, N. Y., and Cleveland, has placed drders with sey- 
eral dealers. The Ford Motor Co. last week bought 12 
12- to 16-in. lathes from a Cleveland dealer. The 
Fageol Motors Co., Oakland, Cal., will build a motor 
bus plant in northern Ohio, for which about $25,000 
worth of machine-shop equipment will be required. 

Japanese business has been developing slowly, hence 
an order for five turret lathes has attracted notice. 

An official announcement by the General Electric 
Co. says that expenditures for plant and equipment this 
year may outrun those of recent years, the average 
expenditure being from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. 


orders 


Azucarera Antilla, S. A. (Antilla Sugar 
Co.), Province of Oriente, Cuba, is disposing of a bond issue 
of $6,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for the 
purchase of the mills and property of the Tacajo Sugai 
Corporation, on adjoining. property, and for extensions and 
equipment. Robert W. Atkins is president. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
two-story high school to be erected on West Williston Road, 
Roslyn, L. I., estimated to cost $250,000, for which bids 
have been called on a general contract. W. B. Tubby, 81 
Fulton Street, New York, is architect. 


The Compania 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, has information regarding a lumber company in 
Nicaragua, which plans the €onstruction of an electric gen- 
erating plant, a wireless station, concrete wharf with hoist- 
ing and conveying machinery, and creosoting plant. A 
definite opportunity exists for the sale of American ma- 
chinery; reference No. 117879. Also, of a similar enter- 
prise in British Columbia covering the erection of a 10,- 
000 hp. electric power plant by a lumber concern in con- 
with a mill to cost $1,500,000 with machinery, ot 
which the larger part will be of American manufacture, 
reference No. 117916. 

The Universal Wire Co., Ine., 335 Broadway, New York, 

floor in the building at 533-41 Canal Street, 
for a new works. 


nection 


has leased a 


The Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., manufacturer 
of tool steels, etc., has disposed of a stock issue of $840,000, 
a portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions. Edwin 
Corning is president. 

The 
and 


Industrial Machinery Bureau of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, will receive cat logs 
and price lists for reforwarding to the American Consulate, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, of American woodworking machinery, 
especially for the manufacture of wheels and spokes, 10! 
Which an inquiry has been received. 


Division, 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, V ish- 
ington, has information regarding a public service corpora 
tion at Queensland, Australia, which is planning the on 
struction of a steam-operated electric generating plant ™ 
the coal district, near Brisbane; reference No. 117174 

The National X-Ray Reflector Co., the X-Ray Reflector 
Co., and the Luminaire Studios, Ine., all at 31 West Forty: 
sixth Street, New York, manufacturers of indirect lis)(ns 
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The Crane Market 


YONSIDERABLY more activity is in evidence this week 
than for the past month or two. In pending business, 
ocomotive crane field is more active than the overhead. 
railroads, particularly, are prominent among prospective 
chasers, lists being reported from the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Erie and the Lehigh Valley. In addition to three 30-ton 
motive cranes, one for Jersey City, one for Sayre, N. Y. 
one for Buffalo, N. Y., the Lehigh Valley is receiving 

is on a 25-ton, 45-ft. span gantry crane. Among inquirers 
‘rranes is the Engineers Office, Florence, Ala., which is 

king for bids on two 150-ton cranes for installation at 
fuscle Shoals. The Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New 
York, is said to be receiving bids on a monorail hoist and 
. 3-ton crane. The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has revised its inquiry on the two 100-ton overhead cranes 
yr Pittsfield, Mass., having made slight increases in the 
speeds of hoists and wheel bases of trucks. In the Pitts- 
burgh district the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation closed 
yn five cranes this week. While a large number of cranes will 
e required in the plan of modernizing the Homestead works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., it is considered likely that the 
company will build its own cranes. Much crane business 
s pending from companies in the Pittsburgh territory. The 
MecMyler Interstate Co. was low bidder with a price of $19,- 
200 on the revolving steel crane for the United States En- 
gineer’s Office, Milwaukee. 

Among recent purchases are: 

Phenix Utility Co., 71 Broadway, New York, a 60-ton, 

52-ft. span, 4-motor, overhead traveling crane for Salt Lake 
City, Utah, from the Whiting Corporation. 


Todd Shipyard, New York, a 10-ton hand power crane 
from the Whiting Corporation. 

Austin Co., Philadelphia, a 7%4-ton electric traveling 
rane, a 10-ton hand power crane and a 5-ton hand power 
crane from the Whiting Corporation. 
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systems and equipment, reflectors, etc., have been con- 
solidated under the name of Curtis Lighting, Inc., headed 
by Augustus D. Curtis, who has been associated with the 
first noted company for about twenty years. A six-story 
plant is being completed at 1119 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, and will be used for increase in production. Head- 
juarters will be at this location. 


The Adirondack Power & Light Co., 511 State Street, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has disposed of a bond issue of $800,- 
000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for an electric 
generating plant at Cranesville, N. Y., and for other ex- 
tensions. 

The Government of Queensland, Brisbane, Australia, has 
ipproved plans for an irrigation project on the Dawson 
River, extending into New South Wales, estimated to cost 
$6,000,000, including a hydroelectric generating plant and 
transmission system, representing approximately $1,000,000. 


The Merchants Refrigerating Co., 161 Chambers. Street, 
New York, will commence the construction of a 16-story 
cold storage plant, 75 x 108 ft., at North Moore and Varick 
Streets, estimated to cost $400,000, for which plans have 
been drawn by John B. Snook Sons, 52 Vesey Street, 
architects 

The Standard Electric Novelty Co., 324 Lafayette Street, 
New York, has leased four floors in the building at 19 Bond 
Street for extensions. 

J. Irving Walsh, 73 West Bleventh Street, New York, 
will erect a two-story automobile service and repair build- 
ing, 78 x 120 ft., at 530 West Street, estimated to cost 
$90,000. Frederick Savignano, 6005 Fourteenth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, is architect. 

The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, 1828 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, is reported to be concluding 
negotiations for the purchase of Jones Speedometer, Inc., 
296 Madison Avenue, New York, a subsidiary of Johns- 
Manville, Ine., and will consolidate the business and plant 
vith its organization. 

Punches, shears, lathes, presses and other machine tools 
it the plant of the Hamilton & Chambers Co., 221 Green- 

nt Avenue, Brooklyn, manufacturer of structural steel 
ind iron products, will be offered at a public sale, Feb. 7, 

luding power equipment, motors, motor-generator set, etc. 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the new plant, 112 x 135 ft., to be 

ted by the Reitze Model Bakery, Inc., 717 Mattison 
\venue, Asbury Park, N. J., for which plans are being 
rawn by.the McCormick Co., Inc., 121-27 South Negley 

enue, Pittsburgh, architect. 


The Pencil Exchange, Inc., 67 Fleet Street, Jersey City, 
J., has awarded a general contract to De Riso Bros., 





Pullman Co., Chicago, a 7%-ton electric traveling crane 
for Michigan City, Ind., from the Shaw Electric Crane Co. 


Sheffield Foundry Co., Chicago, a 10-ton electric travel- 
ing crane from Alfred Box & Co. 


Stone & Webster, Boston, a 100-ton, 64-ft. span over- 
head traveling crane for a power house installation of the 
Montaup Electric Co. of Fall River, from an: Eastern crane 
builder. 


Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y., a 2-ton, 
28-ft span, single 1 beam crane from the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co. 


International Cement Co., New York, a bucket handling 
crane with a 3-cu. ft. bucket for Kansas City, Mo., from the 
Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co. 


Croton Sand & Gravel Co., Croton, N. Y,, a 15-ton, crawl 
tread locomotive crane from the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co. 


Perth Amboy Dry Dock Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., a 25- 
ton locomotive crane from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


T. I. Butler Co., San Francisco, Cal., a 25-ton locomotive 
crane from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Lock Joint Pipe Co., East Orange, N. J., a 10-ton crawl 
tread crane from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, two 
20-ton, 75-ft. span, 3-motor, overhead cranes for billet 
storage yard, Southside works, from the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co. and one 7%-ton, a 10-ton and a 15-ton, all double 
trolley, 5-motor cranes for the Pittsburgh warehouse from 
the Alliance Machine Co, 


Easton Structural Steel Co., New York, a 5-ton and a 
10-ton, 60-ft. span, 3-motor, overhead cranes for Easton, Pa., 
from the Whiting Corporation. 
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Inc., West Hoboken, N. J., 
x 50 ft., to cost $40,000. 
Avenue, is architect. 


The Magnum Rubber Products Co., Garfield, N. J., has 
acquired the former plant of the Stanwood Rubber Co., 
defunct, Elizabeth, N. J. Immediate possession will be 
taken and machinery installed for the manufacture of tires 
and other rubber products, to give employment to about 400. 


for a three-story addition, 30 
Alfred W. Baecht, 62 Hopkins 


Pumping machinery and other power equipment will be 
installed in connection with a new reservoir and water plant 
at Wanaque, for the City Commission, Newark, estimated 
to cost $18,000,000. The project will be carried out by the 
North Jersey District Water Supply Commission, 20 Clinton 
Street, which has instructed its engineering department to 
prepare plans. 


Fire, Jan. 24, destroyed two of the four buildings form- 
ing the plant of the Otto Bernz Co., Inc., 17-31 Ashland 
Street, Newark, manufacturer of plumbers’ and other tools, 
with loss estimated at $100,000 including equipment. It is 
planned to rebuild. 

The Common Council, Maple Shade, N. J., has purchased 
a site for the construction of an electrically-operated pump- 
ing plant for the local waterworks. The Chester Township 
Water Department is in charge. 

The Buckley-Maslin Machine Co., care of J. E. Murphy, 
115 Broadway, New York, has been incorporated with 
capital of 100 shares of stock, no par value, to engage in 
cylinder regrinding, having taken over the machine shop 
of the P. J. Durham Co. It is in the market for a crank 
shaft grinder. Joseph S. Buckley is president and H. A. 
Maslin, treasurer. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28. 

HE Atwater Kent Mfg. Works, Inc., 4937 Stenton 

Avenue, Philadelphia, manufacturer of wireless and 
electrical instruments, etc., is having plans drawn by the 
Ballinger Co., Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, architect, for 
its proposed plant on Abbottsford Road and Wissahickon 
Avenue, and bids will be called at once. It will cost 
$150,000. 

Cc. M. Roswell, 1162 Marlyn Road, Philadelphia, ma- 
chinery dealer, has inquiries out for a turbo-generator set, 
750 to 1000 kw. capacity, three-phase, 60 cycle, 2300 volts, 
with or without surface condenser; also for one air com- 
pressor, 2000 to 2600 cu. ft. capacity, 106 Ib. pressure, 
with or without direct-connected or belted motor. 

The Board of Trustees, University of Pennsylvania, 
Thirty-fourth Street, Philadelphia, is having plans drawn 
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for a new power plant on the Schuylkill River, to cost 
$100,000. The present station at Thirty-fourth and Spruce 
Streets will be removed and additional equipment installed 
McClellan & Junkersfeld, 45 William Street, New York, are 


engineers 


The Keystone Roller Bearing Co., Inc., Fifty-third and 
Bromall Streets, Philadelphia, has purchased the foundry 
and site. 98 x 187 ft., at Lancaster Avenue and Fiftieth 


heretofore held by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 


for $35,000, and will use in connection with its plant 


Street, 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 437 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, will commence the construction of a_ steel 
coal breaker at its properties at Lansford, Pa., with ma- 
chinery for a capacity of 5000 tons per day, estimated to 
cost $1,250,000. 

The Edgar T. Ward Sons Co., Sixteenth and Indiana 
Streets, Philadelphia, iron and steel, has disposed of its 
two-story building at 3022-32 North Sixteenth Street, and 


three-story building adjoining, to the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Building, Pittsburgh The new 
owner will occupy as a factory branch, 


2 a for $°05.00 
Co., Frick tor o200,000 


The Budd Wheel Co., Twenty-third and Westmoreland 
Streets, Philadelphia, manufacture of steel wheels for 
automobiles, has awarded a contract to the Wark Co., 1600 


Walnut Street, for a addition to manufacturing 
buildings. 
The Philadelphia & Re 


Terminal, Philadelphia, 


one-story 


Railway Co., teading 


the 


Lding 


contemplates construction of a 


pumping plant at Hamilton, Pa., to replace the station 
recently partially destroyed by fire. 
In addition to its proposed generating plant unit at 


Ninth and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, estimated to cost 


$2,000,000, the Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chest- 


ut Streets, will build a new power substation on Eleventh 
Street, and will build additions to its similar plants at 
Federal and Sixth Streets, and at Race and Fifty- sixth 
Streets. 

The Thomas Maddock’s Sons Co., Ewing Street, Tren- 
ton, N. J., manufacturer of sanitary ware, has engaged 
W. E. S. Dyer, Land Title Building, Philadelphia, engineer, 


prepare plans for its new works in Hamilton Township. 


It will total 450 x 1600 ft., with power house estimated 
to cost $750,000 with machinery A M. Maddock is 
president. 

The John Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocken, Pa., manu- 
facturer of boilers, tanks, ete., has acquired the range 
boiler division plant and business of the L. Wolff Mfg. 
Co., 225 North Hoyne Avenue, Chicago, and will take 
immediate possession It will be operated as a separate 
branch for Western busines: David Ramsey, Jr., treasurer 
of the purchasing company, will act as a general manager 


1 


of the Chicago works 


New 
Davies & 


interests have taken over the management of the 


Tenth and Union Streets, Catasauqua, 
iron steel castings, etc., and will 


Thomas Co., 
Pa., manufacturer of and 


expand the business. 
W. T. Matthews, 


struct n ol a 


will 
automobile 


Paoli, Pa., the 


and 


commence con- 


two-story service repair 


building, 60 x 115 ft., with machine shop, to cost $60,000. 

The West Chester Steel Products Co., West Chester, 
Pa., recently organized by Charles B, Fairweather, formerly 
connected with the Downington Iron Co., Downington, Pa., 
has acquired the building of the West Chester Railway Co., 


at Lenape ind will remodel for the manufacture of man- 
hole covers pecial flange connections and miscellaneous 
steel work 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
three-story and basement high school to be erected at 
Annville, Pa., estimated to cost $115,000, for which bids 
will be asked on revised plans early in February. Edward 
Z. School, 136 Robeson Street, Reading, Pa., is architect. 

The Metropolitan Power Co., Middletown, Pa., a_ sub- 
sidiary of the Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa., has 
Superstructure work in progress on its generating plant 
on the Susquehanna River and will commence the installa- 
tion of machinery before the close of February, including 
generators, boilers, pumps, one 100-ton capacity electric 
traveling crane and miscellaneous apparatus. It will have 
an initial output of 30,000 kw., to be increased later to 
200,000 kw. The company is operated by W. S. Barstow 
& Co., Inc., 50 Pine Street, New York, engineer. 


The Pennsylvania Engineering Works, Inc., New Castle, 
Pa., manufacturer of iron and steel castings, etc., is plan- 
ning for extensions and installation of additional equip- 
ment. The capital has been increased from $1,000,000 to 
$1,300,000 for expansion. E. W. Beadel is president and 
J. K. Frust, vice-president. 


The Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa., 
has been granted permission to build a hydroelectric gen- 
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erating plant on Wallenpaupack Creek, near \ i 


Pa., to cost $650,000. The company has pure! the 
plant and system of the Benton Electric Light Cc om 
Pa., and will make extensions in this section. A : we 
transmission line will be constructed on the =a 
Selinsgrove highway. 

The Federal Refractories Co., Rockefeller ing, 
Cleveland, with plant at Alexandria, Pa., has a 
contract with the State for gainster rock prod in 
Huntingdon County forest reserves, and will e a 
mining plant, with power house, for early operat 

James C. & William Ollard, manufacturers at East 
Fifth Street, Chester, Pa., are in the market for sn ight 
wall, open-seam tubing, and desire to find a of 
supply. 

The Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, announces a ; tion 
in price of its “Cub’’ portable loader to $485. This hine 
once sold for $700, but improved production meth: the 
company states, have made it possible to bring down the 


price gradually to the present basis. 


New England 


Boston, Jan. 28 
ACHINE tool dealers experienced anothe: 
M lull in business the past week. Sales of 
new equipment were few, and in used equipment 
were confined to machines costing $100 to $250 


each, Nothing new has developed in inquiries 
issued this month or those held over from last 
year and indications are that buyers will take 
their time in making purchases. While some 


bright industrial spots are evident, manufacturers 
collectively are less busy than in several months 


and state new business is developing slowly. 
Employment bureaus report a_ surplus of 
mechanics in the labor market, showing an in- 


crease each week since Jan. 1. Vermont manu- 
facturers apparently have less interest in machine 
tools than those in any other New England state 
The Providence machine tool market, which de- 
pends to a large degree upon the textile mills for 


business, is another dull spot in this territory. 


The machine tool trade is depending largely on 
Massachusetts and Maine for immediate and 
future business. 


The New England Fuel & Transportation Co., Beacham 
Street, Everett, Mass., has completed foundations for a 
two-story, 17 x 42 ft. coke breeze screening plant, for 
which conveying machinery will be required. 


Plans will be ready about March 1 for figures on a 
proposed three-story, 50 x 120 x 50 ft. trade school for 
Boston, Roxbury district. Thomas P, Glynn, chairman, 
schoolhouse commission is in charge of details. McLaughlin 


& Burr, 88 Tremont Street, Boston, are the architects 


Foundations are in for a one-story, 140 x 142 ft. manu- 
facturing unit on Cambridge, Market and Clark Streets to 
cost approximately $14,000, for the Barbour-Stockwell Co., 
205 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass., railroad equipment, etc. 


Roscoe W. Wilbur, Hubbardston, Mass., has purchased 
the plant of the Banigan Mfg. Co., Elmville, Conn., re 
cently damaged by fire. After repairs it is proposed to 
manufacture wire nails. Valuable water-power is on the 
property. 


Cumberland 
will 


The County Power & Light Co., Portland, 
Me., $1,250,000 addition to its Knightville 
steam power plant, which will be increased from 10,000 kw. 
to 22,500 kw. 


erect @ 


Early next month the Ordway-Robinson Co., Ine. 
bundle fasteners, will take over the former Burke plant 
at Marlboro, Mass. Mrs. Virginia Robinson is president, 
Edward B. Hill, treasurer and Dana A, Ordway, secretary. 
The company’s product consists of various lengths of wire 
chain and a patented clasp. 


The Southington Steel & Iron Co., Southington, Con. 
has completed financing making it possible to proceed with 
plans for taking over and equipping the former plant % 
the Aetna Nut Co, 


The foundry heretofore operated by the Parsons Ma- 
chinery Co., Marlboro, Mass., leather machinery, hereafter 
will be operated as an independent company under the 
name of the Marlboro Foundry Co. The Parsons company 
will continue to operate its machine and die press shops. 
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The International Harvester Co., 606 South Michigan 
nue, Chicago, has plans for a two and four-story motor 
k and implement service building on North Beacon 
et, Brighton, Boston, totaling 100,000 sq. ft., to cost 
rut $55,000. Work will commence in the spring. 





N. H. Haronian, Providence, R. I., manufacturing 
weler, has purchased property on Manucentre Street, 
taling 12,000 sq. ft, as a site for a new plant to cost 

000, with precision and other machinery. 


The Marcus Mason Machine Co., Union Street, Worces- 
Mass., has removed its plant to Westboro, Mass., where 
itional equipment will be provided for larger output. 


The National Can Co., 36 North Washington Street, 
ston, has revised plans for a one-story and basement 
tory, 125 x 160 ft., at Dorchester, estimated to cost 
150,000 with equipment. Krokyn & Brown, 7 State Street, 
» architects. 


The Hygienic Ice Co., New Haven, Conn., will build 
addition to its ice-manufacturing plant. Bonds for 
10,000 will be sold, a portion of the fund to be used 
the expansion. 


The Cumberland County Power & Light Co., 453 Con- 
ess Street, Portland, Me., has plans for an addition to 

steam-operated electric generating plant at Knightville, 
Me., to cost $1,000,000. 


The Hartford Stove Repair Co., 94 Morgan Street, 
Hartford, Conn., has plans for a two-story works to cost 
$42,000. Berenson & Moses, 30 Allyn Street, are architects 


The Lowell Electric Light Corporation, Lowell, Mass., is 
irranging an extension program, and the installation of 
additional power plant equipment. To carry out the work, 

portion of a stock issue of $716,400 now being arranged 
will be utilized. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 28. 


ACHINE tool business continues in fairly 
M good volume but sales are still confined 
largely to single tools. The National Carbon Co., 
which recently inquired for about 35 machines 
for its Cleveland and Long Island plants, has 
lined up its equipment, dividing it among several 
distributors and orders are expected to be placed 
in a few days. The Ford Motor Co. continues to 
buy additional equipment and during the week 
purchased 12 12 to 16-in. lathes from a Cleve- 
land dealer. A Japanese order for five turret 
lathes was placed the past week with a local 
manufacturer who also received an order from 
the Nash Motor Co. for four machines. This 
company has booked orders for about 175 ma- 
chines this month, but they were mostly small 
machines for secondary operations or for working 
in brass. The Fageol Motors Co., Oakland, Cal., 
builder of motor busses, will erect a plant in 
northern Ohio and will purchase $25,000 worth of 
equipment, largely woodworking tools. 

Some inquiry is pending for cranes, ore han- 
dling and coal oven equipment. The Donner Steel 
Co., Buffalo, has an inquiry out for an ore bridge 
to replace one blown down a few days ago. 


The Fageol Motors Co., Oakland, Cal., manufacturer 
motor busses will equip another plant either in Cleveland 
Akron, Ohio, and will purchase about $25,000 worth of 
ichinery, mostly woodworking tools for the manufacture 
bus bodies. A machine shop and assembling depart- 
ent will also be provided. It has established Ohio head- 
quarters in the Bulkley Building, Cleveland, in charge of 
rordon Lee, treasurer. 


of 


The Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, recently disposed 
f its wheel goods department to the Topliff-Ely Co., Wash- 
gton, Pa., and will hereafter devote its entire activities 

the manufacture of its line of bolts and nuts. The 
emoval of the wheel goods department has made available 
onsiderable additional factory space and the company is 
rgely increasing its bolt and nut making capacity. 

The Star Equipment Co., Findlay, Ohio, is equipping a 


lant for the manufacture of steel parts for coal and ash 
ndling equipment. 


The Industrial Steel Casting Co., Millard Avenue and 
mt Street, Toledo, is building a 102-ft. foundry extension. 
J. Edward Strader, Forest Hill Building, Euclid and 
superior Avenues, East Cleveland, is building a plant for 
© manufacture of penetrating graphite oil for removing 
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rusty nuts and bolts, lubricating automobile springs and 
as an anti-rust coating on steel. 

The city of Canton, Ohio, has completed plans for a 
$600,000 extension to its sewage disposal plant. Pumps 
and other equipment will be required. McClaskey & Reese, 
Valentine Theater Building, Canton, are the engineers. 

Owen Brothers, Lima, Ohio, manufacturers of automo- 
bile bodies, are planning a one-story addition, 20 x 40 ft. 

The Eatcn Axle & Spring Co., Cleveland, will shortly 
begin the erection of a building, 60 x 290 ft. for warehouse 
purposes. 

The Ohio State Stove & Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
contemplates the erection of two additions, 32 x 90 ft. at 
an estimated cost of $20,000 each. Motors and other equip- 
ment will be required. 

The Smith Facing & Supply Co., 1857 Carter Road, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of foundry supplies, has awarded 
contract for one-story and basement factory, 35'x 96 ft. 

The Ashtabula Water Supply Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, is 
preparing plans and specifications for a $150,000 addition 
to its filtration plant. J. N. Chester, Union Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, is the consulting engineer. 


The Akron Cabinet Works, 570 South High Street, 
Akron, Ohio, is in the market for a swing cut off saw and 
shaper. 

The Buerger Iron Works Co., Firestone Park, Akron, 
Ohio, is contemplating the installation of a shaper and a 
lathe. M. Miller is the purchasing agent. 

T. P. Howland, operating a forge shop at 858 High 
Street, Akron, will install some new equipment, includ- 
ing blower, drill press and a 4-hp. electric motor. 

Romig Brothers, 884 High Street, Akron, operating a 
garage and service station is planning the installation of 
a number of machine tools, to include drill press, cylinder 
reboring machine, grinder, etc. 

Electrical pumping machinery and equipment will be 
required in the new sewage disposal plant to be built at 
Wadsworth, Ohio, to cost $100,000. The Town Council] is 
in charge 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 28. 


HILE there was no feature in machine tool 
Witae the past week, orders continued 
regularly and the month of January will show 
a substantial increase in sales over December. 
Inquiries are still large and when railroad pur- 
chasing begins, which is expected shortly, the 
machine tool industry will undoubtedly show a 
substantial increase in operations. Used ma- 
chinery is moving fairly well, particularly small 
tools. The Chesapeake & Ohio is reported to be 
preparing a substantial list and the Baltimore & 
Ohio is also expected to come into the market for 
equipment. 


Some of the larger purchases during the week 
were made for Eastern points, the General Blec- 
tric Co. having placed orders for part of its re- 
quirements for West Philadelphia, and a Phila- 
delphia body building plant closed for planers ande 
drilling machines. Orders were also received from 
automobile and parts manufacturers. The Ship- 
ping Board is understood to be ready to issue a 
list of engine lathes required for various sections 
of the country. Several inquiries from France are 
being figured on, as well as a number from South 
American countries. 


Sale of the plant and equipment of the Monitor Stove 


& Range Co., Cincinnati, to a new corporation, the Monitor 
Realty Co., has been approved and the Realty company 
will lease the plant to the Monitor Furnace Co 


The plant and equipment sold for $500,000, or $90,000 
more than two-thirds of the appraised value. 

The Mead Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, will in the 
spring erect an addition to its plant and install some new 
machinery. The company states that in order to take care 
of increased business it has been necessary to operate 
overtime and on Sundays. George H. Mead is president. 


The plant of the National Fireproofing Co., Hobart, 
Ind., manufacturer of roofing and terra cotta, was damaged 
by fire Jan, 25. The manufacturing rooms and machine 
shops were completely destroyed, with loss estimated at 
$500,000. 


The plant of the Robert Mitchell Furniture Co., Cin- 
cinnati, was destroyed by fire Jan. 23, the loss estimated 
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ld at race and will 
Robert 


ompany willl rebu 
wood-working 


at $100,000 The 
be in the market for machiner) 
Mitchell is president 


’ ry § quipme will 
Electrical and pumping machinery and equi} nent 


be required in the additions contemplated at Jackson, Tenn 


t 0 Ss 
to the city water-works, estimated to cost $100,000 


Lancaster, Jackson, is the engineer in charge 


Repair Co., 304 South Jefferson 


The Starrick Auto , 
Street. Dayton, Ohio, has acquired additional property for 


ory machine and repair plant estimated to cost 


a one-st 
$25,000 W. L. Starrick is head 

The Hickory Mining Co., Mineral City, Ohio, will erect 
1 brick manufacturing plant and power house on the 


Lindentree Road, estimated to cost $80,000. 

The Southern Railway Co., Cincinnati, has awarded a 
general contract to John P. Pettyjohn & Co., Lynchburg 
Va.. for its proposed car repair’ shop at Ferguson, Ky., 
to cost approximately $80,000. 

The Memphis Power & Light Co., Memphis, Tenn., is 
disposing of a preferred stock issue of $970,000, a portion 
»f the proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements 
n power plants. 

Tile Co., Knoxville Tenn., 


The Tennessee Roofing 


formerly the Knoxville Roof, Tile & Concrete Co., is plan- 
ning f \r the establishment of two new works at Memphis 
ind Chattanooga, Tenn Dr. M. M. Copenhaver, Knoxville, 
is president 

The Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
icquired two acres of waterfront property at Memphis, 
Tenn., and plans the construction of ore docks, warehouses 
Travel- 


and auxiliary structures estimated to cost $250,000 
ing cranes, conveying machinery and other material-han- 


dling equipment will be installed 


The Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, is arranging 


a preferred stock issue of $4,254,000, a large portion of the 
proceeds to be used for initial work in connection with its 
proposed steam-operated elt generating plant on the 
Big Miami River, with ultimate cost placed at $10,000,000 

T Broadwa Market & Auditorium Co., Knoxville 
Tenn., plans for the installation of a cold storage and 
refrigerating plant at its new market building, 25 x 300 
ft.. estimated to cost $200,000. J. L. Humphreys is presi 


ient and general manager 


Bids will be received until Feb. 7 by E. E. Person, 
recorder, | 1 Tenn., for four centrifugal pumps, mo- 
tors ind AuxX1 r} equipment for the municipal water- 
works I M Klyce, Fourth and First National Bank 


5 
Nashville, Tenn., is 





architect 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Jan, 28 


LIVER J. POPP, Odd Fellows Building, St. Louis, archi 
O tect, has plans for a two-story factory at Forest Park 
Boulevard and Boyle Avenue, 80 x 180 ft., for the 

facture f measuring machines, etc., for a company whose 


manu 


name is temporarily withheld It will cost about $50,000 

The Allied Refining Co., Okmulgee, Okla., has tentative 
plans for a new unit for the production of lubricating oils 
estimated t st $150,000 with machinery. It is purposed 
to increase the output to 2500 bbl. per day. 

The Common Council, Apperson, Okla., will install a 
pumping plant, with electric-operated triplex pumps in con 
nection with its proposed waterworks system, estimated 
cost $75,001 

The | t Smith Spadra Coal Co., Fort Smith Ark 
recentl) g zed, plans the installation of electric powe1 
equipment and mining machinery near Hartman, Ark. W. D 
Logue heads the company. 

Th Polar Wave Ice Co 3626 Olive Street, St Louis 
has awarded a general contract to Bell Brother Moberly, 
Mo., for the erection of a new plant estimated to cost 
$60,000 

= North American Light & Power Co Illinois Mer- 
chant Bank Building, Chicago, is perfecting plans for 
additions i its Cahokia generating plant, near St. Louis 
estimated to t approximately $20,000,000 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the two 

high school t be erected at Yates Cents Kan 
stimated to cost $100,000, for which bids are being ré 
eived ! i general contract until Feb } Washburn & 
Stoke W shburn Building Ottawa, Kan are architects 

The ¢ i Ice & Fuel Ce Independence, Kan., ig 
contempla g the erection of a ¢ stor ice-manufacturing 
plant, ¢ x 105 ft. estimated to cost $55,000. <A econd 
st 5 bu lat A, I shaffer general manager 

The Union Elect Light & Power Co., St. Lou is 
arranging for a bond issue of $10,000,000. a portion of the 
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proceeds to be used for extensions in electric 
plants and system. 


g 


The Rialto Mining Co., Joplin, Mo., is consic, 
installation of a large air compressor at its 
auxiliary equipment. S. G. Ash is superintendent 

The Public Service Co., 107 East Fourth Stre: 
Okla., has plans for a one-story addition to its 
facturing and refrigerating plant, 105 x 135 ft., 


about $200,000, of which approximately $150,000 “a 
used for equipment. Atkinson & Olston, Mid-c 
Building, are architects, 
The City Council, Kansas City, Kan., Howard 
city clerk, is planning an early call for bids for 
operated pumping machinery, including one 10-in. a four 
20-in. vertical pumps, with motors, and one 60-h; . 
for horizontal pumping unit, with chain drive and . valves 
Fire, Jan. 17, destroyed a portion of the refinery anq 
tank storage of the Lion Oil & Refining Co., El Dorado 


Ark., with loss estimated at 
rebuild. 


$50,000. It is planned to 


A power house and air compressor plant will b: on- 
structed at the proposed carbon black plant to be erected 
by B. F. Reeves, Little Rock, Ark., and associates, estimated 
to cost $350,000 with machinery. John F, Streepy, loca! 
attorney, is representative for the new company which is 
being organized. ‘ 

The Hammer Iron Works, Fort Smith, Ark., will con- 
struct a new plant double the size of its present shop at 
207 South Sixth Street, to cost $25,000 including equipment. 
The new building will occupy a lot across the street from 
the present location, and its dimensions will be 55 x 150 
ft. An electric crane, an hydraulic press and several ma- 
chine tools will be added to the equipment. The present 
plant will be used for light work. 

The Overland Sheet Metal & Furnace Co., Overland, Mo 
organized to manufacture metal specialties, is inquiring for 
tinners’ tools and sheet-metal working machinery. H. E 
Grossenbacher is manager. 


° 
Detroit 
DETROIT, Jan. 28. 

HE Superior Sand & Gravel Co., Dime Bank Building 
aoe will erect a new plant at 431 Lycaste Street, to 
cost $35,000 including conveying, screening and other equip 
ment. 

The Inland Automobile Co., Flint, Mich., plans for en- 
largements and the installation of additional equipment. A 
portion of a stock issue of $400,000, recently arranged, will 
be used for the expansion. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
three-story school to be erected at Flint, Mich., estimated 
to cost $750,000, for which bids will soon be asked on a 
general contract. Malcomson & Higginbotham, 1219 Gris- 
wold Street, Detroit, are architects. 


The Detroit Edison Co., 2000 Second Street, Detroit, has 
called a special meeting of stockholders Feb. 4 to arrange 
an increase in capital stock from $60,000,000 to $85,000,000, 
a portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions in gen- 
erating plants and system. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story junior high school to be erected at Alma, Mich., est!- 
mated to cost $250,000, for which plans are being prepared 
by Lane, Davenport & Peterson, 1017 Charlevoix Building, 
Detroit, architects. 

The Toney Motor Co., Princeton, Ind., is planning to 
purchase tools for its machine repair shop to replace 
machinery recently destroyed by fire, including a cylinder 
grinder, reboring machine, drill press, lathe and small tools 
B. D. Toney is head of the company. 

The Michigan Screw Co., Lansing, Mich., has established 
a new department for sherardizing work, and plans to ad- 
vance equipment and production in this branch. 


The United Brass & Aluminum Co., Port Huron, Mich 
is arranging a program for expansion during the year 1! 
the line of brass, aluminuum and iron castings, and Ww!) 
increase the capacity about 30 per cent. 

H. S. Graves, Huron, Mich., is planning to . 
equipment for installation in a local building to m: —— 
ture fire extinguishing apparatus, including lathes, m!/!n6 
machine, small tools, ete. 


purchase 


The Wolverine Bumper & Specialty Co., Grand tapids, 
Mich., is planning to consolidate its several works in the 
new plant now in course of erection at 1905 Broadwey, and 
will install additional equipment. is 

The Erie Railroad plans the construction of lo: motive 
and car shops and a power house at Hammond, Ind, : seer 


approximately $500,000. A coal hopper with me 
loading equipment will also be built. 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Jan, 28 
slackened 


machine tools has 


CTIVITY in 
A perceptibly and although 


ess is still pending, current orders are 


considerable busi- 


confined 


incipally to single machines. The Automatic 


Electric Co., Chicago, has closed for a 14-in, x 


6-ft. engine lathe and 10 light milling machines, 


addition to its purchases recently reported 


The Pettibone-Mulliken Co., Chicago, has bought 


1 3000-lb. steam hammer. The Buda Co., Chi 


cago, has closed for a hand milling machine and 
is about to buy a frog and switch planer. The 
Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., has ordered a 


{-spindle gang drill. Lawrence Brothers, Sterling, 


lll. have placed an order for a 20-in. crank 
shaper. The Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan 


City, Ind., is in the market for a horizontal boring 
mill with a 4 or 4%-in. bar. 

Among the railroads, the Santa Fe will proba- 
bly be the first to buy, having prepared an ex- 
which is about to be issued. The 
Rock Island and 


ilso at work on their machine tool programs, but 


tensive list 
Illinois Central, Burlington are 
it may be some time before actual inquiries are 
put out. The only 
week was the purchase by the Burlington of a 


railroad buying of the past 


few tools left over from its-1923 budget. 


The Chicago Board of Education has issued the follow- 
ing list of wood-working equipment for the Hoyne Con- 
tinuation School: 


One portable band saw equal to No. 192 Oliver, 18 in., 
with direct-connected %-hp. motor, using 220-volt d.c 

One portable universal saw equal to Wallace's 7-in., with 
direct-connected 4%-hp, motor arranged for 220-volt d. c. 

One portable hand planer and jointer equal to Oliver 6-in., 
with direct-connected ™%-hp. motor arranged for 220-volt d.c 

One portable motor driven disk sander equal to Oliver No 
182, 15-in., with direct-connected %-hp. motor arranged for 
220-volt d. c. 

One oilstone tool grinder equal to Oliver No. 585, 
direct-connected %-hp. motor, 220-volt d. c. 

One portable hollow chisel mortiser with direct-connected 
1-hp, motor, 220-volt d. c¢. 

Two electric glue pots with automatic heat control and 
yne-quart capacity, complete with switch and cord. 


with 


The Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill., has booked the 
following orders for foundry equipment: Two batteries of 
four 42 x 56-in. tumbling barrels for the Crane Co., Chicago; 
two No. 7 cupolas for the Carbon Steel Castings Co., Lan 
caster, Pa.; one No. 3% cupola for the Indiana State Re- 
formatory, Pendleton, Ind.; one No. 7 cupola for the Haynes- 
Langenberg Mfg. Co., St. Louis; one No. 4 cupola for the 
Craig Foundry Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; four No. 8 cupolas for 
the Ford Motor Co., Detroit; one No. 2% cupola for the 
W. H. Cain Gas Radiator Co., Los Angeles. 


The American Printers Roller & Composition Mfg. Co., 
1322 North Halsted Street, Chicago, has awarded contracts 
or remodeling. its two and three-story plant, 90 x 125 ft., 

a cost of $40,000. 


J. Smith, 1263 North Paulina Street, 
warded contract for a one-story automobile body 
it 1614-16 West North Avenue, to cost $10,000. 

The Vaughan Novelty Mfg. Co., 3211-25 Carroll Avenue, 
Chicago, is erecting a one-story addition, 50 x 150 ft., to 
st $10,000. 


The Ashton Equipment Co., manufacturer of post office 
equipment, 159 North State Street, Chicago, expects to com- 
lete a new plant at Watervliet, Mich., by March 1. 

The Northern Pacific Railway has prepared plans for 
pair shops and a power house at Brainerd, Minn., to cost 
pproximately $600,000 including equipment. 

The Hedman Mfg. Co., 28 East Huron Street, Chicago, 
anufacturer of check protecting devices, is erecting a 

'hree-story factory at 1158-64 Center Street, to cost $105,000 

The body and assembly plant of the Ford Motor Co 

Hegewisch, Ill., has been completed and will begin opera- 

about Feb. 1. At the outset, 4000 will be employed 


Chicago, has 
shop, 


the payroll is expected ultimately to reach 16,000 
nstruction work has been in progress for a year. 
The Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock 


ind, Ill., will take bids until Feb. 6, for one gasoline- 

erated engine complete, circular O-AP 35500-A. 

Walter Whiteside, 404 Atlas Building, Tulsa, Okla., and 

oclates, are planning the construction of a hydroelectric 

ver house on the Cloquet River, near Duluth, Minn. 

The Great Western Sugar Co., Sugar Building, Denver, 
, is disposing of a stock issue of $4,032,000, a portion of 
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the proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements 
in mills, including the installation of additional equipment 
Ww. L 

The Common Council, Glencoe, Minn., has tentative plans 
under advisement for a municipal electric light and power 
plant to cost $80,000. J. F. Klobe is city clerk. 

The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa, manufacturer of agri 
cultural equipment, washing perfecting 
plans for a new foundry. E. H. Maytag is secretary. 

Cecil C. Gates, University Place, Neb., city clerk, will 
take bids until Feb. 15, for two 500 gal, per min. capacity, 
motor-driven, centrifugal pumps, high lift pumping station 
and other equipment for a municipal waterworks. Fulton 
& Letton, Bankers’ Life Building, Lincoln, Neb., are en- 
gineers. 

The Illinois Power Co., Springfield, Ill., is arranging an 
extension program for the year to involve about $1,200,000, 
of which approximately $1,000,000 will be used for power 
station extensions and additional equipment A. D. Mackine 
is general manager. 


Swift & Co., 76 West Monroe 


Petrikin is president 


machines, etc., is 


Street, Chicago, are plan- 


ning the installation of a refrigerating and ice plant at 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
The Common Council, Walthill, Neb., has authorized 


plans for a municipal electric plant and will take bids early 
in the spring It will cost close to $35,000. The Prince- 
Nixon Engineering Co., Peters Trust Building, Omaha, Neb., 
is engineer. 

The Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills, 111 North 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, has plans for a new one and two- 
story building, 50 x 195 ft., at Washington and Ada Streets, 
to cost $100,000, for which foundations will soon be laid. 
Francis A. Dibelka, 2743 West Twenty-second Street, is 
architect. 

The Crown Die & Tool Co., 555 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, has taken bids on a general contract for a one- 
story machine shop, 70 x 125 ft., to cost $32,000. James 
W. Barrett is president 





Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Jan. 28 


HIEF satisfaction in the local machine tool 
¢ trade is in the amount of business pending 
rather than in sales, although the past week has 
direction. The 
late this 
week, against the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. list 
for its Baltimore plant, and action on the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. list is likely soon 
after the completed. A 
large double-end shear to serve the billet yard at 


seen some improvement in that 


trade is looking for awards, probably 


tabulation of bids is 


the Southside works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation also appears among the prospects for 
early purchase. 

Considerable encouragement is given by the re- 
cent announcement of plant rehabilitation by the 
United States Steel Corporation. While this de- 
velopment does not mean business in machine tools, 
the fact that such a large interest has decided 
to go ahead with improvements, which long have 
been under consideration, is considered likely to 
have a reaction upon those who have been plan- 
ning changes and plant betterments which include 
Inquiry for tools still is 
reported as brisk by most of the local trade and 
the placing of only a portion ef the pending bus!- 


machine tool purchases. 


ness will mean a satisfactory year. 


The past week the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio, placed with the Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh 
a 35-in. 3-high blooming mill, together with tables, scissors 
and other auxiliary equipment. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., closed with the same company for a large 
sheet bar shear for its Vandergrift, Pa., works. Better- 
ments at the Homestead works of the Carnegie Steel Co.., 
are believed to mean the replacement of some somewhat 
obsolete structural mills and orders for new type units 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, it is reported, is 
considering placing the new bar mill, originally planned for 
its Southside works, at its Aliquippa plant. 


The Mount Shasta Power Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has placed with the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. an order for 10 8000 kva. 
transformers and 5 circuit breakers for 220,000 volt. The 
transformers are designed to step down from 220,000 voits 
to 11,000 volts. This is claimed to be the highest voltage that 
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has yet been attempted for power transmission Special 
taps will be provided for operation at a lower voltage at 
the time of installation, but as the load on the line increases 
the transformers will be connected for 220,000 volts 
Contract has been let by the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Co Preble Avenue Pittsburgh tor ‘ one-story 1dditior 
ost approximately $75,000, with equipment 
The R. S. Altman Coal Co., innette 


Lincoln Highway, J 


I s planr £ rebuild the portion of its tipple destroyed 
by fire Jar 24 It will also install additional operating 
juipment ¢t repla formcr machinery 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Frick Building, Pitts 
burgh, has purchased the plant and property of the Johnetta 
Brick & Coal Co., Johnetta, Armstrong Count comprising 
i plant about 4000 acres of coal lands, for $400,00( 
tr pow and mining equipment w b nstalled The 
f the brick plant will be used for additional buildings 
lifferent plants of the company in western Pennsylvania. 
Fire, Ja 22, destroyed the utomobile service and re 
building of the L. H. Rutherford Co., Washington, Pa 
Ww loss estimated at $70,000 It is planned to rebuild 
he M Saf Appliance Co., Braddock Avenue, Pitts 
burgh, has taken bids on revised plans for a four-story and 
asen ad ) 63 x 145 ft., to cost about $95,000 ser 
ird H. Prax Keystone Building, is architect 
Fire, J destroyed a portion of the oil refinery of 
Atlant Refining Co Lawrenceville sectior Pittsburg 
with loss é ted t $40,00 1iing equipment it is 
nned build. 
he tte G a cx Nortl ew, { rksburg, W. V 
sp ns tion « dditional blowing machines 
i aux quipment The capital is been increased 
om &1 to $2? ,n00 for expansior 
The Zang-Les! Co i174 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, !s 
i ported be planning the rection of e-story struc 
ture x >» £ to n ifactur 1utom<e tops. f mes 
S } t $4 ont 
Tt We ghouse Electr & Mfg. ¢ | Pittsburg 
ep s drawn for a ste Sharon 
vorks, for tl casting of sforme housings, to ost 
hou g a { 
I West Penn Power ‘¢ West ] Building, } S 
urg has | I or new power house at Latrobe ’a., 
estimated to cost $1,000,000, to be connected with the lines 
f the Penn Public Service Co., Johnstown, Pa The last 
‘ted company is perfecting plans for a merger of 69 utility 
ompanies in the northwestern counties of the State, and 
| enlargements in power plants and system 
Iron City Sanitary Mfg. Co., Oliver Building, Pitts- 
ren, manufacturer of enameled sanitary ware and fixtures 
ins for a one-story addition to its plant at Zelinople 
! ) x 560 ft estimated to cost $150,000 with equip 
! ( \. Fagan is president 
D ies Co Logar W Va recently organized 
planning the construction of a tipple and the installation 
f elect pov ! ng machinery « property recent 
purcl } hap sville sectior John G. Dwyer 
! yr. VM Dwve secretary and treasurer 
H. HH. Br Pittsburgh, will commence the erectic 
I op at 709-13 Fult St to cos 
> A eq ymer 
Mur} Brother North Park Re erie | mat 
I ] l roduct oot et pla the 
stallation of additional equipment, including bending rol 
ttine machines. ete 
I Automatic Mir Door Co., Beckley, W. Va., recently 
rn vit ( | of $200,000, has commenced the ere« 
0 i I Sto plant at Becklev Junction to cost $ D5 OOF 
r the production of fireproof mine doors, with automat 
inisms W. C. Canterberry is secretary 
The Diamond Coal Co Fairmont W. Wa has acquired 
e Hood 1 x plant of the Rivesville Coal C Rivesville, 
WwW. V and bout 1006 cres of coal lands in the Se wick- 
ley district, heretofore held by the Edward Hines interest: 
Ch t I new owner plans for extensions and will 
nstall ect powel ind other machiner to cost about 
Fire, Jan. 21, destroyed portion of the plant of tn 
Buffalo-] Tube Co Eri Pa Vith | estimated at 
$42,0¢ It planned to rebuild 
4 manual trait fg department will bs nstalled in the 
proposed junior high school to be erected at Cor 1opolis, Pa.. 
estimated to cost $175,000, for which bids will be received 


on a general contract until Feb. 15. Edward Stotz, 213 Sixth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, is architect 


The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 3essemer 


Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has acquired a building at Second Avenue and Tenth 
Street, Wheeling, W. Va.. 


and will remodel and improve for 
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a factory branch at a cost of $100,000. R. 
manager. 


E. J g 
local 

The Central Tube First National Bank 
Pittsburgh, will commence the erection of a brick 
addition to its plant at Economy, Pa., to cost $50 


Ce., 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 2 

SALERS in machine tools report fair busin: 
D* the general run of equipment, with sal 
One of the 
dealers stated January sales already are in exc: 


of the 1923. 
market have moderate orders, but are not booki 


usually in single machines. lars 


same month in Tool builders in 
new business in the same volume as they are m 
and machine 
receiving which 
with specifications well forward. 

The 
ds through 
Avenue, Chicago, 


ing deliveries. Foundries shops 


increasing orders, include s 


Milwaukee, iking 
645 North Michigan 
and equipment of 
one of brick 
works at Thirty-eighth and 
Henricks is 


Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
Frank D. Chase, Inc., 
for the construction 
steel foundry, 183 x 374 ft., story, 
extension of its main 
Avenues, Arthur G. 
manager. 

Machine Co., Sheboygan, Wis., has ¢ 
local architect, to 
40 x 75 ft., of steel 


and steel 
iS an 
National 
ind 


vice-president 
general 
The Jenkins 
Madward <A. Juul, 
foundry addition, 


design a gray iron 
and hollow tile con- 


struction It manufactures heavy woodworking machinery 
\. G. Stuedeman, 315 North Eighth Street, is president 

E. C. Swartout, 904 Rose Street, LaCrosse, Wis., will 
nvest about $60,000 in erecting and equipping a hydro- 
electric generating plant at West Salem, near LaCrosse 
The work is in charge of W. S. Woods, consulting engineer 
LaCrosse Plans have been completed and bids will be 
taken about Feb. 1 on the building, equipment to be pur- 
chased shortly thereafter. 

The Hudson Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, manufacturer of 
igricultural tools and machinery, has decided to abandon 
its hay tool operation at Janesville, Wis., and on Feb. 1 
will consolidate this branch with the works at DePere, Wis 
The Janesville plant was acquired about four years ago 
from the Strickler Hay Tool Co. The shop and office at 22 
North Main Street will be disposed of. R. G. Thompson, 
who has been manager of the Janesville plant, is being 
transferred to the DePere works, in charge of the hay tool 


department 
asking bids 


Wis., is 
items for an ex- 


The City Water Commission, Neenah, 
until Feb. 5 for furnishing the following 
tension of the municipal water plant: One 200-hp. oil engine, 


with one 170-kva. generator; one 750-cu, ft. two-stage alr 
compressor and one 125-hp. slip ring motor with starter 
one 42-in. x 120-in. receiver tank, and one 15,000-gal. oil 
storage tank; one air lift pump, and necessary switchboards 
Harry S. Zemlock is secretary of the commission 


Arthur Fox, Cornell, Wis., will place contracts after Feb 
the erection and equipment of a $35,000 
service building, 100 x 130 ft., one story and part basement 


for sales and 


The Board of Education, Wausau, Wis., will close bids 
Feb. 15 on the construction of a vocational training addi- 
tion to the Central high school, 200 x 270 ft., two stories 
nd basement, to cost about $350,000. The contract for 


the substructure was let some time ago to the Hoeppner & 
sartlett Co., Eau Wis. Shop equipment will not be 
purchased until April or May. The architects are Oppen- 
hamer & Obel, Wausau and Green Bay, Wis. 


Claire, 


The Andrew Kopperud Co., Milwaukee, conducting 4 
forge works at Thirty-eighth Avenue and Lapham Street, 
has incorporated its business with a capital stock of $100,000 
The incorporators are Harry L. Kopperud, Mrs. Julia Kop- 
perud and Stanley R. Kopperud, comprising the present 
ownership Additions to shop and equipment are planned. 

The Common Council, Tomah, Wis., will ask bids oo 

motor 


for furnishing a 300 gal. per min. centrifugal pump, a 
driven, several smaller pumps, and a 50,000 gal. steel tan’ 
mounted on a 140-ft. steel tower, for a new 12-in., 500 * 
deep well to be added to the water supply. The work 's 


: oa ; “me di- 
in charge of W. G. Kirchhoffer, consulting engineer, Ma 


son, Wis. 

The Northern Furniture Co., Sheboygan, W a 
spend about $120,000 in remodeling one of the bu an 
its factory group into a manufacturing addition, ‘ - si 

qquip- 


ft., four stories, of brick and steel, with steel sash il 
ment is now being purchased. Bids on the construct! n se 
be asked shortly by W. C. Weeks, local architect. Edwar 
Hammett is vice-president and general manager. 


Otto Klein, for seven years connected with the o _ 
Mfg. Co., iron works, Fond du Lac, Wis., is esta! ishing 


Vulcan 
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| machinery repair shop specializing in welding, cut- 
nd brazing, at 193-195 Military Street, in the same 


Weyer Mfg. Co., 1701 Washington Street, Manitowoc, 
manufacturer of coasters, express wagons and similar 
hicles and novelties, has purchased a site at Twenty- 
th Street and Western Avenue, and will build a new 

100 x 120 ft., one story, and remodel a garage, 

0 ft., occupying part of the property for a warehouse 

pping room. The general contract has been let to 

R. Herman Co., Manitowoc. Considerable new wood 

metal-working equipment will be purchased for delivery 
flay. John Weyer is president and general manager. 


Press Publishing Co., 702 Center Avenue, Sheboygan, 
inter and publisher of the Sheboygan Daily Press- 
am, will build a new plant costing about $65,000, in- 

practically a full complement of new presses, motors, 
ting machines, etc., according to plans being drawn 

‘\dward A. Juul, local architect. Bids will be taken 
March 1. C. E. Broughton is president and editor. 

Kem-Etta Mfg. Co., Janesville, Wis., has been in- 
ated with a capital stock of $60,000 to manufacture 
sets, cabinets, end tables and other specialties. The 

plant of the Skidd Mfg. Co., Janesville, has been 

hased and is being remodeled and equipped with new 
nery. The officers and principal owners are E. A. 
nmerer, president, and James Van Etta, secretary-treas- 
nd general manager. 
The Nash Hardware Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., will 
new two-story sheet metal shop, 86 x 110 ft., at First 
| Grand Avenues, and remodel the present store at Second 
Grand Avenues, into a public garage and salesroom, 
g an extension at the rear for a machine and service 
for its automotive department. The total cost of the 
including equipment, is estimated at $75,000. L 
M. Nash is president and general manager. 
The Appleton, Wis., Board of Public Works is asking 
ds until Feb. 19, under revised plans by Perkins, Fellows 
& Hamilton, architects, 814 Tower Court, Chicago, for the 
erection of two junior high schools and vocational institutes, 
estimated to cost 250,000 each. Original bids were re- 
ted in December as too high. 


The Common Council of Phillips, Wis., has extended 
from Feb. 1 to Feb. 20 the time of taking bids for equip- 
ment for the new city water plant. Principal items are: 
One 300 gal, per min. centrifugal pump and 440-volt motor; 
ne 1250 gal. per min. centrifugal motor-driven pump, with 

0 hp. oil engine standby, and a 100,000 gal. steel tank 

a 90-ft. tower. Frank Henry, local engineer, is in charge 

the work. Carl F. Scheel is city clerk. 

The Rhinelander, Wis., Board of Education, Mrs. Anna 

secretary, is taking bids until March 3 for the erection 
the first unit of a two-unit junior high and vocational 
ining school to cost $450,000. Plans are by Smith, Brandt 

Reynolds, architects, Manitowoc, Wis. 


The Topp-Stewart Tractor Co., Clintonville, Wis., has 
ided to reopen its works and resume regular production 
quadruple drive tractors, and will do some retooling as 
ll as making some replacements of equipment. 
The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Co., Chicago, in- 
to rebuild at once its No. 2 ore dock at Ashland, Wis., 
ch was wrecked by fire on Jan. 12 with damage es- 
ited at more than $2,000,000. The frame structure will 
replaced by a concrete and steel dock, electrically oper- 
and estimated to cost $3,000,000. Peppard & Fulton, 
ilting engineers, Superior, Wis., are preparing estimates 
Simplicity Engine & Mfg. Co., Port Washington, 
\ has changed its corporate name to Simplicity Mfg. Co., 
increased its capitalization from $50,000 to $100,000 
es continuing the manufacture of gas engines, it will 
enter the foundry and machine shop trade as a jobbing 


a 


The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., has purchased an 
ning site for an addition to its plant. 
ie MeVicker Railclamp Tieplate Co., 221 Grand Avenue, 

vaukee, recently organized, has bought a factory at 
rop Harbor, Ill, and is planning to do its own manu- 
iring as soon as machinery is installed. It is in the 
et for two presses, one from 400 to 500 tons, the other 
250 to 350 tons; also a small forging hammer, squar- 
hears and machine shop equipment. E. M. McVicker 

dent. 


Buffalo 


BuFFAaLo, Jan. 28. 


‘'E Department of Public Utilities, Jamestown, N. Y., 
planning for an addition to the municipal electric 
Station to double, approximately, the present capacity. 
n O. Swanson is superintendent. 


rt 
: 
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A one-story foundry will be erected by the Westinghouse 
Machine Co., Attica, N. Y., as the initial structure of its 
expansion program involving $200,000. 


Fire, Jan. 21, destroyed a three-story building, 60 x 200 
ft., at the plant of the Iroquois Door Co., Exchange and 
Larkin Streets, Buffalo, with loss estimated at $250,000. 
Work was about to commence on an addition to cost $42,000. 
Plans for rebuilding will soon be arranged. 


The Convertible Wagon Trailers, Inc., Buffalo, recently 
organized as an American subsidiary of the Municipal 
Wagon Co., Ltd., Toronto, has purchased a two-story build- 
ing, 50 x 175 ft., adjoining the plant of the Cutler Desk 
Co., Riverside section. The new owner will take immediate 
possession and will remodel for a trailer and parts works. 
William H. Cooke of the parent organization is president 
and general manager of the new interest. 

The Consolidated Brick Co., Horseheads, near Elmira, 
N. Y., has authorized plans for rebuilding the portion of its 
plant and power house, recently destroyed by fire with loss 
of $200,000 including machinery. 

Inquiries are being made by the Public Service Garage, 
Oneonta, N. Y., for a drill press and other tools for its 
machine shop. C. H. Epps is one of the heads of the 
company. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new school to be erected on Wolcott Street, Le Roy, N Y., 
estimated to cost $225,000, for which bids will be asked 
early in March. The Board of Education is in charge. 


Fire, Jan. 22, destroyed the plant of the Papyrus Prod- 
ucts Co., 52-54 Pearl Street, Buffalo, manufacturer of col- 
lapsible boxes and other paper containers, with loss estl- 
mated at $100,000 including machinery. It is planned to 
rebuild. 

The Steam Vehicle Corporation of America, Syracuse, 
N. ¥., has negotiations under way for the purchase of the 
plant and business of the Stanley Motor Carriage Co., New- 
ton, Mass., for $860,000. It is purposed to improve the 
Newton works as a branch factory. 

Henry & Allen, Inc., Wadsworth Street, Auburn, N. Y., 
manufacturer of agricultural implements, drop forgings, etc., 
has tentative plans for rebuilding the portion of its forge 
shop destroyed by fire Jan. 19, with loss approximating 
$75,000 including equipment. 





Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jan.. 28 


HE Indiana Electric Corporation, Indianapolis, is ar- 
 caieine for a bond issue of $1,390,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions and additional equipment. 

The Honeywell Heating & Ventilating Co., Wabash, Ind., 
is arranging for an addition to its plant. A list of ma- 
chinery will be prepared at once. 

The Board of Public Works, Indianapolis, has plans for a 
one-story machine and automobile service building, 50 x 200 
ft., for municipal trucks and cars, estimated to cost $80,000. 
F. B. Hunter, State Life Building, is architect. 

The McQuay-Wainwright-Norris Mfg. Co., Connersville, 
Ind., manufacturer of piston rings, etc., plans for extensions 
and will install a heat-treating furnace, milling machine 
and other equipment. 


The F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, has been 
formed with a capital of 1750 shares of stock, no par value, 
to take over the plant and business heretofore conducted 
by Frank H. Langsenkamp, 130-42 East Georgia Street, 
manufacturer of canning machinery and equipment, copper 


products, etc. Mr. Langsenkamp will head the new company. 


J. W. Johnson, 718 North Walnut Street, Muncie, Ind., 
operating a forge shop, plans the installation of addi- 
tional equipment, including blower, forge apparatus, tools, 
etc. 

The D. & H. Lumber Co., Jeffersonville, Ind., recently 
organized, is perfecting arrangements for a local mill and 
power house and the installation of machinery. Clarence 
E. Howard and Fred K. Dunilevy, Jeffersonville, head the 
company. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Valparaiso, Ind., is plan- 
ning to rebuild the portion of its engine house and repair 
shops destroyed by fire Jan. 17 with loss estimated at 
$25,000. 

The White Mfg. Co., Goshen, Ind., manufacturer of oll 
burners, railroad equipment, has perfected plans for the 
rebuilding of the portion of its works destroyed by fire 
several weeks ago. 

The Horton Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has purchased 
the machinery of the Michigan Washing Machine Co., 
Muskegon Heights, Mich., and will remove it to Fort Wayne. 
The plant of the Michigan Washing Machine Co. will be 
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occupied by the Whyte Motor Control Co., which recently 


moved to Muskegon Heights from Chicago. 

The Wilson Mfg. Co., 1519 East Nevada Street, Evans- 
ville, Ind., is in the market for a 2-spindle boring machine 
and a 2-hp., three-phase electric motor. 


The Graham Truck Mfg. Co., Stringtown Road, Evans- 
ville, Ind., has awarded contract to the M. J. Hoffman Con 
struction Co., Evansville, for a one-story, 180 x 240 ft 
addition of brick, steel and concrete. Some new equipment 
will be required 

The Motor Oil Garage Co., LaPorte, Ind., is planning 
to rebuild its garage and service station, destroyed by fire 
Jan. 18 with loss of $150,000. 

The Union Equipment & Outfitting Co., Muncie, Ind., a 
new organization, has leased a site from the Muncie Casket 
Co. and contemplates the erection of a steel and brick fac 
tory this spring, estimated to cost about $50,000. 

The Mishawaka Monument Works, Mishawaka, Ind., will 
erect a new one-story plant 30 x 100 ft Grinding, polish- 
ing and cutting machinery will be installed. D. A. VanDe- 
Walle is the proprietor. 


The Board of School Trustees, 226 South St 


Joseph 
Avenue, South Bend, Ind., will take bids until Feb. 11 for 
machine tools and equipment for a school garage and shop 
in rear of the administration building 


secretary 


Claud J. Jackson is 


The Gulf States 


sIRMINGHAM, Jan. 28 
ymmenced the 


C. CATLETT, Pritchett, Tex., has c 
e erection of a factory to manufacture a patented 


farm planter and other agricultural equipment. 


Fire Jar 22, destroyed a portion of the plant and 

wer house of the Brewton Veneer Co 3rewton, Ala., 
with loss estimated at $50,000 including equipment It is 
planned t ebuild 

The Birmingham Engine & Machinery Corporation, 


sirmingham, has inquiries out for two used Corliss engines, 
6 x 36 in. and 24 x 48 in., respectively 

A. B. Hale 1612 Highland Avenue, Tampa, Fla., and 
ssociates, are arranging for the erection of an ice-manu- 
facturing and refrigerating plant at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
o cost about $80,000 

The Southwestern Power & Light Co., Fort Worth, Tex.. 
las arranged a preferred stock issue of $1,400,000, a por- 


tion of the proceeds to be used for extensions in power 
plants and system F, G. Sykes is president. 
The Common Council, Mart, Tex., plans the installation 


electric-operated pumping machinery in connection with 
waterworks extensions, for which bonds for $150,000 have 


een approved. 


The Kaufman Metal Co., First and Clark Streets, Jack 
sonville, Fla., is in the market for one motor-driven, direct 


connected blower for a 40-in, cupola 


The Otis Elevator Co Houston, Tex has awarded a 
general contract to Donald Hall, Houston, for a two-story 
machine shop at Jackson Street and McKinney Avenue, 50 x 
105 ft., to cost approximately $35,000 A portion of the 
structure will be used as an office 


The Ccmmon Council, Trenton, Tex., plans the installa- 


tion of electric-operated pumping machinery in connection 
with a proposed municipal waterworks to cost about $35,000. 

Fire, Jan. 19, destroyed a portion of the electric power 
and ice-manufacturing plant of the Snyder Utilities Co., 
Snyder, Tex., with loss estimated at $35,000, including 
equipment. It is planned to rebuild. D. P. Yoder is presi- 
dent and general manager 


The New Orleans Public Utilities Co., New Orleans, is 
arranging an expansion program for the year to involve 
about $5,000,000 it is proposed to build an addition 
the present power house and install a 20,000 kw 
and auxiliary machinery. 


to 
generator 


The Florida Realty & Mortgage Co., Tampa, Fla. hag 
tentative plans for the construction of a furniture manufac 
turing plant, with power house, to cost $100,000 with ma 
thinery. It is understood that a company will be organized 

operate the factory. W. F. 


t Miller is president. 
The Union Bag & Paper Corporation, Woolworth guild 


ing, New York, is said to be completing plans for a 


Bogalusa, La., with powel 
house for the manufacture of paper 


to cost approximately $125,000 with 


new mill in the vicinity of 


bags and containers, 


it machinery. The com- 
pany 18 planning the erection of other plants in the South. 
The Western Cotton Oil (Cy Haskell, Tex., will take 


bids for equipment until about Feb. 1 


5 15 for its proposed 
plant for the manufacture of 


cottonseed oil products, con- 
sisting of a main unit, 50 x 150 ft.. and power house, 40 
. ’ 
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x 50 ft. The machinery will include four hydrau! 
hydraulic pumping station, cake breaker and cu 
machine, crushing tools, hullers, portable scales, 
Cogdell is general manager. 

Thomas Bryant, Cross Plains, Tex., an offici 
Crabb, McNeal & Bryant Co., is at the head of 
to install and operate a local gasoline refinery 
$75,000 with machinery. 


The Royal Palm Rubber Co., Kelsey City, 


awarded a general contract to E. H. Barto. Ke! 

for the erection of a plant to manufacture tires a he 
rubber products, to cost $80,000 with equipment EF 
Laughlin is president. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in th: ree 
story high school to be erected at Marshall, Tex., « ed 
to cost $275,000, for which bids will soon be asked on a 
general contract. W. G. Clarkson & Co., Fort Worth, Tex 
are architects. 

The Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Detroit, has eon- 


cluded arrangements for the purchase of 50 acres in the 
Eastern Heights section, Dallas, Tex., and has i 


cured 
permission for the closing of six streets, for a new as 
sembling plant. The initial structure will be one-story, 300 


x 850 ft., with power house, estimated to cost $500,000 with 
machinery. Plans will be drawn by Albert Kahn. 1000 
Marquette Building, Detroit, architect. W. C. Proctor is 
head of the present Dallas branch. 

The Tampa Electric Co., Cass and Tampa Streets 
Tampa, Fla., will build an addition to its generating plant, 
including improvements in the present station, estimated 
to cost $950,000 with machinery. Preliminary work has 
been commenced, Stone & Webster, Inc., 147 Milk Street 
Boston, is engineer. 

The Loreauville Sugar Co., Loreauville, La., is planning 
to purchase five 72-in. x 18 ft., watertube boilers, to operate 
at 125 lb. working pressure. Used units will be considered 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 28 

IDS will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and 
B Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, until Feb. 12 
for 3000 ft. of wire rope for the Puget Sound Navy Yard 
schedule 1814; until Feb. 5 for 25,000 ft. single conductor 
cable for the Washington Navy Yard, schedule 1811; until 
Feb. 12 for 47,200 Ib. electrodes, schedule 1824; until Feb. 5 
for miscellaneous padlocks for Eastern and Western yards 
schedule 1829. 


The Potomac-Edison Co., Hagerstown, Md., is disposing 
of a bond issue of $2,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to 
be used for extensions and additional equipment. M. F 
Riley is president. 

Arch M. and Benjamin H. Evans, Cumberland, Md, 
have purchased a controlling interest in the Lonaconing 
Electric Light & Power Co., operating at Lonaconing, 
Moscow, Pekin, Md., and vicinity. A new company will 
be formed and plans are under way for extensions and 
the installation of additional equipment, Arch M. Evans 
was at one time president of the company and will act !n 
the same capacity with the new organization. 


The Norfolk Blower & Pipe Co., Norfolk, Va., recently 
organized, has acquired another building for a plant to 
manufacture pipe, blower systems, etc. Machinery will be 
installed at an early date, including punches, shears, and 
other tools, electrically operated. C. T. Stotts is president 
and general manager, 


D. C. Elphinstone, 408 Continental Building, Baltimore, 
machinery dealer, has inquiries out for one 50 hp. vertica) 
boiler. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the poe 
school to be erected at Hickory, N. C., estimated to cost 
$225,000, for which bids have been asked on a general con 
tract. 

The Common Council, Rocky Mount, N. C., is oe 
ing bonds for the construction of a municipal electric !i8 
and power plant. 

A two-story and basement automobile service and —_ 
building to cost about $90,000 will be erected a - 
Etheredge Motor Sales Co., Charlotte, N. C. Lane Bthereds' 
is president, 

The Southern Wire & Iron Works, Inc., Atlants a 
has commenced the construction of an addition to its pia 
to double, approximately, the present capacity. 


The Stockdell-Myers Hardware Co., 28 South Sycamol* 


, 4-side 

Street, Petersburg, Va., is in the market for or eno 
planer, 8 x 16, or larger; also for one 100 hp. 5!“ ais 
po . 


steam engine, and one 125 to 150 hp. return tubula! 
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Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va., has 
ied a general contract to John P. Pettyjohn & Co., 
hburg, Va., for one-story machine shop at its East 
noke works estimated to cost $65,000. 
he Common Council, Farmville, Va., is perfecting plans 
the installation of a municipal electric plant. A bond 
of $100,000 is being sold for this and other municipal 
ovements. E. E. Shield, chairman of the finance com 

is in charge. ' 

Charles B. Silver, Havre de Grace, Md., has acquired 

local shipyard of the Deibert Barge Building Co., re- 

in receivership. The new owner will operate the 

rty and will make extensions and betterments, includ- 
idditional machinery. 

Board of District Commissioners, Washington, will 

bids until Feb. 12 for hydraulic hoists for motor 
The Board of District Commissioners, Washington, has 

oved a bill presented by the House District Committee 
viding for the construction of hydroelectric power plants 
the Potomac River by the Government. The initial 
erating station will be located at Great Falls, and is 
timated to cost $18,616,000; another plant will be con- 
ructed at the District Line, Chain Bridge, to cost ap- 
xximately $13,600,000; and three storage reservoirs will 
built to cost $13,000,000. 


Fire, Jan. 18, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Imington Compress & Warehouse Co., Wilmington, N. C 
th loss estimated at $75,000 including equipment. It is 
inned to rebuild. 

4 vocational department will be installed in the new 
rh and grade school to be erected at Kingstree, S. C., to 
ist $75,000, for which plans have been drawn by W. D 

Harper, Florence, S. C., architect. 

The Common Council, Bryson City, N. C., has disposed 
of a bond issue of $100,000, the proceeds to be used for 
the construction of a municipal electric plant, for which 
plans will be prepared at once. 

The Kline Desk Co., Inc.,-P. O. Box 35, Carthage, N. C 
recently organized, is perfecting plans for the erection of 
1 factory to manufacture flat top desks, tables, etc. The 
installation will include planers, jointers, mortiser, presses, 
sander, etc. Norman Kline is president, and Raymond C 
Kline, secretary and treasurer. 


Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 23. 
(oe has been let by the Republic Brass & Mfg. 
Co., 1931 Violet Street, Los Angeles, manufacturer 
brass and bronze castings, to May & Grimwood, 719 Haas 
Building, for a one and two-story plant on Twenty-seventh 
Street, to cost $75,000 including equipment. 


The Union Oil Co., Union Oil Building, Los Angeles, is 
lisposing of a stock issue of $4,500,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions in refineries and pipe 
nes, including the installation of additional equipment 
John MePeak is secretary. 

The Pacific Fruit Express Co., 65 Market Street, San 
francisco, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
0., is said to be concluding negotiations for the purchase of 
ibout 250 acres at Roseville, Cal., for the construction of 
new car repair shops, to cost $150,000 with machinery. A 
power house will be built. 

A bond issue of $250,000 for extensions and improve- 
ents in the municipal power plant and system at Pasadena, 
‘al., has been approved by citizens. The Municipal Power 
‘epartment will arrange plans at an early date. 

W. E. Grove and A. R. Gann, Oildale, near Bakersfield, 
il, have acquired a tract of land for a new plant to 

‘nufacture water heaters, estimated to cost $22,000 with 
julpment. 

The Los Angeles Gas & Electric Co., South Hill Street, 
Ss Angeles, has plans for a one-story automobile service 

‘nd repair building, 134 x 134 ft., estimated to cost $65,000. 
The Delta Electric & Water Co., Central Building, Seattle, 
secured permission to construct a hydroelectric gen- 
ting plant on Pilchick Creek, near Everett, Wash., es- 
ited to cost $200,000, with machinery. 


The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
tive plans for a new beet sugar refinery in the vicinity 
Auburn, Wash., to cost close to $1,000,000 with equtp- 
A power house will be built. 
ie Union Pacile Railway Co., Pacific Electric Building, 
\ngeles, has plans for additions in its engine house and 
‘motive shops at the East Yard, to cost $150,000. The 
‘ctures will be one-story, 40 x 300 ft., 40 x 100 ft., and 
tall engine house. 
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The Carbon Coal Co., 312 Henshaw Building, Oakland, 
Cal., is planning the installation of additional equipment 
at Carbon Camp, near Dos Rios, Cal., including hoisting 
apparatus, motors, cableway, forge shop machinery, and 
steam-operated electric power plant. A. L. Fisher is gen- 
eral manager and A. N. Massey, chief engineer. 

The Commercial Fixture Co., 926 South Alameda Street, 
Los Angeles, has awarded contract to the Austin Co., Bart- 
lett Building, for a one-story factory, 200 x 250 ft., to cost 
$75,000. The contractor will also prepare plans. 

The San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, Fresno, 
Cal., is disposing of a bond issue of $2,500,000, a portion of 
the proceeds to be used for extensions. 

The Minarets & Western Railway Co., Pinedale, Fresno 
County, Cal., is having plans drawn for a one story engine 
house and locomotive repair shop to cost $50,000. 

The Pacific Nitrogen Co., Seattle, operated by the Pacific 
Ammonia & Chemical Co., is perfecting plans for new works 
to cost approximately $250,000 with machinery. Robert P. 
Greer is managing director. 

The Midland Counties Public Service Co., Coalinga, Cal., 
is planning for extensions and improvements in power plant 
and system to cost approximately $300,000 with equipment 


Canada 


TORONTO, Jan, 28 


HILE business in the machine tool market 
W ine past week was confined mostly to in- 
quiries, selling interests point out that the out- 
look is bright and a strong demand for prac- 
tically all lines is expected within the next few 
weeks. Industrial concerns have recently sent 
out inquiries on some extensive lists, a large 
portion of which are expected to result in sales. 
Automotive interests are preparing to enter the 
market and the mining industry of -northern 
Ontario which recently purchased considerable 
equipment is making further arrangements to 
install mills and carry on other development work. 


W. A. Lytle, 93 Balsam Street, Copper Cliff, Ont., is 
in the market for an emery grinder and bench tools for a 
blacksmith shop. 

J. Juillet & Fils, Vaudreuil, Que., is erecting a saw- 
mill and is asking for prices on equipment. 

R. J. McClelland, Kingston, Ont., is in the market for 
equipment to manufacture cement blocks, brick, etc. 


The Metal Wares, Ltd., has purchased the plant of the 
Schell Foundry & Machine Co., at Alexandria, Ont., also 
the equipment of the plant of the Leslie Tinware Co., 
Ottawa, which will be removed to Alexandria and in- 
stalled in the Schell foundry building. F. A. Leslie is 
vice-president and manager of the new company. 


J. H. Whalen, Massey, Ont., will purchase general equip- 
ment for a blacksmith and machine shop. 

The Kaustine Mfg. Co., Dundas, Ont., is in the market 
for machinery to be installed in a proposed addition to 
manufacture sewage disposal equipment, ete. J. F. Crowley 
is purchasing agent. 

Price Brothers, Quebec, are having plans prepared for 
a pulp mill to be erected in the Lake St. John district. 


Plans are being prepared and bids will be called in 
the spring by the Montreal representative, A. P. McKinnon, 
11 Place D’Armes Square, Montreal, for the erection of a 
sawmill at Cap Rouge, Que., to cost $1,000,000, for the 
St. Regis Paper Co. of New York City. 

Plans are being prepared for a machine shop to be 
erected at Sudbury, Ont., for the Sudbury Construction & 
Machinery Co., to replace a building recently destroyed 
by fire with a loss of $18,000. New equipment will be 
purchased. 

Western Canada 

The Board of Harbor Commissioners, Vancouver, B. C., 
will erect coal bunkers at a cost of $500,000 to handle coal 
from the interior of British Columbia and Alberta. 

The Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & Power Co., 
Birks Building, Vancouver, B. C., is in the market for 
machinery and equipment for a new plant. K. Roem is 
purchasing agent. 

H. B. Armitage, president of the Armitage Lumber Co., 
Sdmonton, Alta., will establish a branch factory at Point 
Grey, B. C. 

D. M. Hartnell & Co., Port Hammond, B. C., are having 
plans prepared for a $200,000 mill to be erected at Port 
Coquitlam, B. C. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 





Bars, Shapes and Plates 
Bars: Per Ll 
Refined iron bars, base price.............+++++d04C. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base...... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Soft steel bars, base price... .....-sccccseeces 3.54c. 
URES WER icics cb cane ces) saues eRe wan 5.19¢. 
REE DROS ONIN 6. kib ooo Soke te eedscveccsesens 4.39¢. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. xX %4_ 
i SN SRG BOOS, gia ccd evens iano .. .3.64e. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % In, 

NN area ids cg aad is acne RT 3.54e. 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier................6 }.64e. 
Merchant Steel 

Per Lb 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger...............+....3.60¢. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) ..4.10c. 
Tos-Caik,. 46 X35 IR, SOG PAPGET ovo ss caenccses 4.60c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8.50c. 
Open-hearth, spring steel.............. 4.50c. to 7.50c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
IEE roa teak daees Vee wns Oe eae 4.40c 
aan Tate Wie Bie ic ovis acne cesecvcvens 4.90¢ 
Standard tool steel, base price................. 15.00¢ 
anne PINON I i 1 steak dss ar Se we OO 18.00c 
RED ONE WE. usin gk akadsanas eae «eee 23.00c. 
High speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten...... 75c. to 80c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 
SINE 5c 22d con aaa cciga ek aRmeecr eee Or eee _ 4.34e. 
MS OO: kins chwe San he Ke ee ee cain . 4.39¢. 
CTE ne Sata k oceans Pewee Ree ES 4.44c. 
MO SO Visca nehcs SOCRP ESKER eee aaeaee 4.54¢c 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
Cc. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
EO os vk bee 4.40c. to 4.45e. |  ...2.. 
pees, 22 one) Ohio skccess 4.45¢. to 4.60c. 5.10c. 
Es OO) bib ive rascoctenen 4.50c. to 4.65c. 5.15e. 
No. 28* 5 aaa deat waco 4.60c. to 4.75c. 5.25e. 
| eres 4.80c. to 4.95e. jj cee 
Galvanized Per Lb 
ON, eee cree ce ee ee 4.70c. to 4.85c. 
Ne | en ae ere cans ye 4.85c. to 5.00c. 
en REO 5 xo box bowie ae ee 5.00c. to 5.15c. 
Dt ee NE SR << ne scl oka we Re eee ee 5.15¢. to 5.30c. 
Oe eee eee eS 
No. 28* oon weap eo. ake toe ae Gee 5 ees 
SORE wis s Sw ch ck ane see 6.05c. to 6.20c. 
*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 


Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel | Wrought Iron 


Black Galv Black Galv 
% in. Butt... —41 —24 1] % in. Butt... — 4 +19 
% in. Butt... —46 —82 % in. Butt... —1l1l + 9 
-3 in. Butt.. —48 —384 | 1-1% in. Butt —11 + 6 
214-6 in. Lap. —44 —30 | 2 in. Lap..... —5 +414 
7-8 in. Lap.. —41 —11 | 2%-6in. Lap. —9 + 9 
9-12 in. Lap.. —34 — 6 | 7-12in. Lap... —3 +16 


Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 
45 and 10 to 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 
35 to 35 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws.......... 45 to 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
75, 20, 10 and 7% per cent off list 
Steel Wire 


BASE PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
Se ii S 6 ican. seine aaa wae 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
NN a a 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
Galvanized annealed ..................5.40¢. to 5.65¢. 
I ns ok cn cw cere esariaakak 5.40c. to 5.65c. 
Tinned soft Bessemer................. 6.40c. to 6.65. 





‘Regular extras for lighter gage. 


On a number of items the base price only 
it being impossible to name every size. 


The wholesale prices at which large lots are gold 
| by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 


part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 
High tenet G00Gt 2... vossvesnecanacwen 17%ec. to 18%e, 
High Drags WiTO .ccccccccencncesesen 17%ec. to 18%. 
BOGE TORR cccccncenvosacssenseucaas 15 c¢. to 16 ¢, 
Braws tube, DEOMOE os ccccccccvccccsn 25%. to 26%c. 
Brats tabs, SOMMRIONE 66 o.c cas ccncwess 21llec. to 22e. 
Copper tube, SOURMGEE oc ¢+c0000000500 22%. to 23h. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 20 to 20%c. per Ib. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per Ib. advance 


over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14 x 20 

Grade Grade | Prime Seconds 
“AAA” “—_" 
Charcoal Charcoal re >: oe < 
14x20 14x20 100 tp 6.75 6.50 
IC..$12.55 $10.70 Ic. : 7.00 6.75 
IX.. 18.95 12.55 IX.. 8.25 8.00 
IXX.. 15.55 13.75 IXX.. 9.50 9,25 
IXXX.. 17.10 15.30 IXXX..10.75 10.50 
TRA ae.. Lee 16.80 IXXXX. .12.00 10.75 
Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 
BOO Tis. ic o's nbc ser veces seen $7.00 to $8.00 
er errr ee Pero re as os . 7.25 to 8.25 
AR: «silane se acai ew 0 a ae 8.25 to 8.75 
Fite Goo? -GROCK. 66 isos vd xcwockes ere - 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
CONG PA acces ce aaee cadens cease 
DOP kwddeddvaaess eee pittc karen 60c. to 62c. 
Copper 
Re SOE 6s icncde Koes sues ee eae 15%6c. 
a ee ee 15 «¢. 
CRUG  x.<csssucndasmacanel ese 14 ¢ 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Co ee aa erie see ieee eee 7%c. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 10%c. open 11%c. 
Lead and Solder* 

Asnevican gle BG08 ics iscesustaewexeaee 9c. to 9%e. 
Bar MM okksc dba ciwwad cokes icc 12¢c. to 138¢. 
Solder % and % guaranteed ...........52+4+++d0%HC 
No. 1-ppe 14c65 06s 2 eeeeeee eee eee 
Refined s6lger i... oss csvrcehe kh eecereeetese 29%c. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, Pel BD. i.cccwoasseccaescuscunse 75c. to 90c. 
Commercial grade, per Ib......ccccccceces 85c. to 50c. 
Geade DB, por BD. sev snccdeascanete ree 25c. to 35c. 
Antimony 
Adieile <oséss0ci50ca eee 12%c. to 18. 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent , 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb.......---> 36¢. 


Old Metals 
The market is firm and inquiry is better. 
buying prices are as follows: 


Dealers’ 


Cents 
, Per Lb 
Copper, heavy crucible..........e-eeeeeeeeeere® 11.00 
Copper, REAVY WIFE... .cccccccvcescvccncssessss nS 
Copper, light bottoms.........cccccccccccecees® oa 
BURRS, RODUT oc cccaccvcsctedanunenh eneaterst?* oar 
Benes, GORE .ocksivccseuatecsadd ane menmeatse* +? o76 
Heavy machine composition.........+++++: ii 6.00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings........++++++e099"" 015 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.....++-*: 700 
EGR, DONT oc cocesbacecseuween 7 Eee eeeee 515 
EAOG, COD coscscvscodsunwereerens ‘ Picasso se 100 
SNS one's s-vcccvavevecddwaed eee” ** 17.00 
Cast aluminum ......csccscccoscsssscesess?® 17.00 
Sheet aluminum ......ccccccseses Slee da ase oe is 
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